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PREFACE. 


collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistorio 
Antiqaities referred to in the following pages was 
formed by the late Mr. R. Bruce Foote, p.g.s., during the 
course of a long residence in India. Mr. Foote joined the 
Geological Survey of India in September 1858, and retired 
as Senior Superintendent of the Survey thirty-three years 
later. The greater part of his service was spent in South¬ 
ern India, the .geology and palceontology of which he did 
much to elucidate by his investigations and writings. 
After his retirement he served for some years as State 
Geologist, Baroda, and as Director of the' Geological 
Department, Mysore State. 

By the discovery of palocolithio implements near 
Madras, in 1868, Mr. Foote became the pioneer of this 
branch of research in India, one in wldch he was later a 
recognised authority. During his long counection with the 
Geological Survey the ordinary routine of work entailed 
prolonged tours over a considerable part of Southern India, 
and much of his leisure was occupied in collecting all 
available material which tended to throw light on the habits 
and culture of prehistoric man. An extensive collection was 
thus accumulated, consisting for the most part of specimens 
found by Mr. Foote in the Madras Presidency and the 
neighbouring States of Mysore and Hyderabad, but also 
in Baroda and other parts of Northern India; to these 
personal finds a few others from various Indian localities 
and from Ceylon were presented by friends, or added by 
exchange. 

The entire collection was purchased by the Madras 
Government in 1904, and a special room was built for its 
reception in the Art and Ethnological Section of the 
Madras Museum. At the same time it was arranged that 
a descriptive catalogue of the collection should be prepared 
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for publication by Mr. Foote. By the end of 1908 tbe 
epecimene had been numbered and arranged, but the com¬ 
pletion of the catalogue was retarded by ill-health and 
failing eyesight which clouded the remaining years of 
Mr. Footers life. 

Mr. Foote died on 29tli December 1912, aged seventy- 
eight years. Tbe catalogue had already passed through 
several proofs which were revised by the author, but a con¬ 
siderable amount of revision has still been found necessary. 
On checking the numbered specimens in the collection 
with the corresponding entries in the Catalogue Raisonu^, 
it was found that some of the former were missing-,-anoras 
all efforts to trace them have failed they are indicated hy 
an asterisk prehxed to the catalogue number. On tlie other 
hand a certain number of specimens were found in the 
collection bearing numbers which do not appear in the 
catalogue, and such of these as could not with certainty be 
referred to any of tbe missing exhibits are shown in a case 
placed at the end of the series. 

The catalogue appears in two volumes, the first of 
which is a descriptive list of the objects in the collection, 
arranged according to the districts and localities in which 
they were found. The second volume includes the author’s 
notes on the ages and distribution of the antiquities, the 
plates and map, the general index and certain addenda 
written by Mr. Foote shortly before his death. 

J. R. HENDERSON, 
SHptrintendmi^ Government Museum. 

Madbas, 

7th February 19U. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


A FEW words only are needful to explain how my 
attention came to be specially directed to pre¬ 
historic and protohistoiic research in addition to tlie 
geological work forming my official duty. 

In the early sixties of last century every one inter¬ 
ested in the origin of maukind bad been greatly stiiTed 
by the thorough confirmation by the great English 
geologists, Joseph Prestwich, John Evans, and Hugh 
Falconer, of Boucher de Perthes* discovery in tlie drift 
beds of the Somme river valley of chipped flint imple¬ 
ments, the earliest human artifacts then known. 

The news of this remarkable revelation had turned 
my thoughts to the necessity of looking out for possible 
similar traces of early humau art in South India where 
my work then lay. It was therefore a matter of pure 
satisfaction, rather than great surprize, when, on the 
30th hlay 1863, 1 came across a genuine chipped imple¬ 
ment among the material turned out of a small ballast 
pit dug in the lateritic gravel on the parade ground at 
Pallavaram to the southward of Madras. The correct¬ 
ness of my recognition of the Pallavaram specimen as 
a genuine palseolith was fully confirmed by a great find 
of such artifacts, made in company with my friend and 
colleague Mr. William King, Junior, in the valley of 
the Attrampakkam nullah 40 miles north-west of Mouras 
city. This was in September 1863. In January 1864 I 
had an opportunity of revisiting the Pallavaram ballast 
pit and found two further palseolitbs of typical shapes in 
the material exposed by enlargement of the pit. Not 
long after I made several finds of polished neolithic 
implements, and tlien became a confirmed collector of 
prehistoric remains, thoroughly bitten with the desire to 
find more of these interesting artifacts, and my love for 
them has only gone on increasing during the forty-three 
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years that have elapsed since I discovered the first 
palseolith known in India. 

As I never neglected a chance of preserving the 
specimens which came in my way, my collection grew in 
time to larger dimensions than convenient to keep in a 
private house, so when I retired from active service 1 
oftered it to the Government of Madras as I regarded 
the museum in that city as the fittest resting place for 
it, the great majority of the specimens having been 
found within the limits of the Presidency and the 
closely adjoining territories of Hyderabad and of 
Mysore. 

The strenuous work necessitated by my geological 
duties very rarely allowed of my venturing on the exca¬ 
vation of graves and barrows, for they demanded an 
expenditure of time far greater than I could afford, if the 
excavations were to be carried on with great care, and 
hasty ones I regarded as utterly unjustifiable, so iu the 
case of many groups of sepulchral monuments I could 
do nothing but examine the surface around them which 
rarely afforded any finds of interest, and I had regret¬ 
fully to leave them unexplored, trusting they would 
come under the observation of the Archaeological Survey 
before being desecrated and plundered by marauding 
gangs of Woddars. 

The presence of many prehistoric and protohistorio 
sites is indicated only by vast quantities of broken 
pottery which, if carefully examined, frequently revealed 
the fatet that the neolithic and iron age potters had 
often devoted much care and good taste in the decorative 
patterns they had bestowed on their handiwork and the 
colours of the pottery produced. The beauty of the 
pottery even when broken into mere shreds necessarily 
attracted attention to the skill of the potters. The 
earthenware vessels found in old graves at so many 
places in the south of the peninsula are, as a rule, far 
more perfectly preserved than those remaining in the old 
settlements, but per contra they show much less variety 
in shape, texture and ornamentation. 








It was impossible not to be attracted to the study of 
the old ceramic industries, as a careful examination of 
their specialities could not but prove very helpful in 
determining the age of the dwelling sites. Many of the 
greatest living archmologists have great faith in the 
deductions made by students of the old pottery and 
besides that it must be remembered that they are by far 
the most numerous artifacts of the old peoples to be 
found. 


The greatest value of the collection is the great light 
that it throws upon the geographical distribution of 
the people of the several ages. Of the many sites (459) 
whence I collected implements and other artifacts, 42 
belong to the palaeolithic age, 252 to the neoHthic. and 
17 to the eary iron age, and of 5 the age could not be 
determined with safety or certainty. 

The arrangement of my collection was necessarily a 
geographical one and the catalogue must of course 
follow the same arrangement. Separate chapters will 
be devoted to the several States and Districts in which 
finds were made by me, or from which contributions 
were given to my collection by friends interested in the 
study of archsBology. 

The discoveries of palseoUths and other prehistorics 
which followed on the above, will be dealt with in the 
chapters treating of the several Districts and States 
they were found in, beginning from the south and pro¬ 
ceeding northward, in a necessarily sinuous line, in their 
geographical sequence. 


R. BRUCE FOOTE. 



ABBEEVIATI0N8 AND TECHNICAL WORDS 
EMPLOYED IN THE NOTES AND 
CATALOGUE. 


The nnme«l. 1. 2, 3 or 4 after the deseriptive o»me of eelte, 
“Ohthio objeote. indicate the stage of mannfaotnre to 
whioh the specimen had been advanced by the original maker. 

* 1 Bignifiee » chipped ” or the first stage. 

of til? ” ” or the second stage, when the angles 

of the several ^ppmge had been broken down bypeoki^or 
hammenng with a pointed stone, to reduce the on^antitf of 
material to be remoTed bj grinding. 

“ 3 ” signifies that the object had reached the third staire by 
bei^ ffround by friction in groove, genevaUy found in the ,oUd rorifc. 
in the manufaotonng sites. * 

for IL" •’7 '*''>>oh the implement was completed 

E ■ W.=Earthenware. 

T.B.=-Travellers* Bungalow. 

E.B.=A bowl in shape like a modem finger glass or bowl. 

B.I., B.O.=Blaok inside or black outside. 

B.=Blaok. 

E.=JBed. 

2 «=Blaok OTer Red. 

B.I.=Bcd inside. 

The black and red colours often shade into each other, the black 
more frequently occurring in the upper part of tho vessel and the 
red in the lower presumably from the lower part having been 
better fired. Other colours os red-browu and brown are oooasion- 
ally scon shading into the red and much less often into the black 

Sangam is the junction of two rivers, e.g., the Narsipur sangam. 
the junction of the Cauvory and Kabhani, at Naraipur in Mysore! 

markings** scratohings on the surface of the 
finished vessel very various in shape. 

The word " Vessel” is used when the specimen was too frae- 
mentary to allow of a definite name being applied to it. 


i AUBRKVUTIONS and technical words. 

“ Tuy^r.” (French), an earthenware cylinder, large or em^. 
uaedte preJthe neaale of hellows agam.t the poit» 

The tuvL themeekea are freqnently found fused P“" 

‘‘Joint planes.” fissures caused by shrinkage oi heated rook 
LJ/I vftTV often eive rise to the prodoohon of forme very 

kindred implement.. Hec« 

of trap rook witr.everal oonvenienljeint planes were much song 

to by the celt makers, in order te save themso yes ^ ' 

" Oae/iolones.” dark siliccons stenes, the surface, of which have 
becon^ h?i^Xd by weather action and have assumed a white or 

g^ey colour. 

" .4r,” short for am (Tamil), a river. 

” Sty* short for em (Telugu), a river, 

PrdflV a district or provinoe, Gujarati term. 

Tapfos, small outlying tracts of territory in Gujarat aud 

Selesfeil stones,” stones foreign to the locality where fomd 
and brought from a distance to be mai.ufaotured into flakes, 
scrapers, fto. They are often of bright and pleasing colours. 

Slip, a coating of oolour wash applied to pottery. 

ImM, a small deariug on the top or sides of ® 
hill frequenay covered with turf and often revetted on '*« 
r;e^Sueh iariug. are oommen on the castellated granite hUU 

^Thfto^used to dosiribe the material of which the neolithic 
oelto and larger implemento have been manufactured a™ <>“1? 
DO^ar. be^ descriptive of their external appearance and not 
rtriotly petrologicl. Their exact determination was impossibto, m 
theVpliimens wuld not be broken to furnish fragments convertible 

into sections for miorosoopical examination. ..„„v 

By the term BamU, a very olose-gramed donw black took 
meant which might perhaps bo called a diabase petrologioally. 

The name Diorii. is given to a dietinetly coarse granule 
material, showing two principal constituents slightly diflerent in 

oolour, blackiBli and grey. . 

Somblendic sM is a name deecriptive of a veiy 
delicately laminated reck, generally dark black m colour and 
showing a high polish in well finished specimens. 

Trappoid is material iutormodiate between basalt and dionte 
and generally of black oolour. 

Qreensiow is a greenish variety of dionte. 
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Ae it is neoossarj in some oases to giro definite names to the 
colours of the specimens, I refer wherever possible to tlie tints 
8h.ow7i bj the dry cakes of water-colours in a colour box, e.g.^ yellow 
ochre, raw sienna, burnt sienna, etc., but there are of course many 
specimens of intormediate shades which have to be indicated by 
description, as for example chocolate, brown sienua (intermediate 
between raw and burnt sienna), etc. 

The arrangement of the specimens is geographical. 


“ The rocoi*<l of the human paat is not all contained in printed 
books. 

“ To collect the implemeota, weapons, pottery, toetume and furni¬ 
ture of races is to contribute materials not only to the history of 
milling, metallurgy, spinning, weaving, dyeing, carpentry and the 
like arts which minister to civilization, but also to iUostrate the 
phpioal history of the countries where these arts were practised. ” 

Sir 0. T. NEWTON, 

“ Ok tub SxijnT op Arch^looy.” 
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THE FOOTE COLLECTION 

OF 

INDIAN PREHISTORIC AND PROTOHTSTORIC 
ANTIQUITIES. 


A—INTRODUCTION. 


PuBHisToRic artifacts ehoald be treated bistorioallj, and be 
assigned respeotiFely to one or other of the several stages of 
mans progress in civilization. Of these stages, I feel bound, 
after long study, to recognize four as occurring in India; they are 
as follows: — 

L The PaJaoUihiCj or rude stone, affe. 

II. The ^eolit^ie, or polished stone, age. 

HI. The Sarly Iron age. 

IV. The Later Iron age, in which other metals became known, 
such as gold, tin and copper, as also the making of alloys of copper 
and tin or bronze. This ago passed down into the protohistoric 
age, and became thus the link between the prehistoric and the 
present day civilizations. 

In the first, orpalsoUthic age, man was not only unacquainted 
with any of the metals, but he was also ignorant of the art of 
grinding and polishing, and prepared his weapons and tools only 
by chipping hard stones of convenient size and shape with 
strikers made of other stones, so as to produce sharp edges and 
points which fitted them for many useful purposes. 

No human crania of this age have as yet been found in India, 
nor any traces of domiciles, nor of the method of disposing of the 
dead. Palaeolithic men were probably acquainted with fire • but 
traces of their having used it and of their habitations are wanting. 
It is probable they were cave-dwellers; but there are but very 
few oaves in South India. 

After a time, probably of great duration, some race of men 
discovered the art of grinding and polishing chipped implements, 
and produced a great variety of them of many different shapes’ 
for manifestly different uses. These have been called neoHihe^ 
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PalfBolitbio 


Keolithie 
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iXTBODUCnOK. 


Keolitbio 

hOQMS. 


Z«rlj Iron 

•go. 


tmd the the N^oUihic age. Many of them show no little idea 
of beaoty of form and finish. For a number of minor purposee, 
however, neolitiiio men prepared a great variety of small tools by 
very cleverly chipping hard siLioeoas stones, snob as chert, flint, 
agate and jasper, which in many oases hod to be brought from 
great distances, and must have been procured either by travel, 
or by barter with the residents of the regions where such stones 
occurred in nature. These smaller implements were never ground 
and polished; among them were knives, saws, scrapers, drill 
heads, fiakes of sorts and doubtfully arrow-beads. Many cores, 
or nuclei, occur, but they are really rejects, though undeniable 
proofs of much work done by their makers. This neolithic 
people, not without reason, changed the material used for their 
weapons from that used by their precursors and possible ances- 
tors, which had been quartzite, and in its place adopted generally 
basic trap, an eqnaUy hard but tougher stono, more easily 
trimmed and, moreover, much more widely distributed over a 
great part of the peninsula. This second stone age, which is 
well named the neoUthie, saw great advances in civilization, not 
! only in the improved arms and tools, bnt also in tbe discovery of 
; the art of firing the vessels constructed by skilful potters out of 
I plastic clay. The Indian palsoUthic people bad apparently been 
I quite ignorant of this art. 

Yet another great advance appears in this age, namely, the 
domestication of animals. The remains of bovine animals are 
common in the neolithic sites which have remained to the present 
day, and traces of the horse and sheep were also met with here 
and there. As they had cattle to slaughter for food, they had 
doubUesB learnt how to make use of cow’s milk, wbioh must have 
proved an aoooesion of great value to their dietary. 

^ No traces of neolithic habitations came under my personal 
observation, and I have seen no accounts of such by any other 
observer; but there is evidence in various places of neolithic men 
having made use of convenient rock shelters on the granite hills 
which form isolated fastnesses rising abruptly out of the plains of 
: the Southern Deccan. Their houses were in all probability con¬ 
structed of perishable materials and disappeared by fire, natural 
decay, or the ravages of white ants^Their method of disposing of 
the dead was most probably by cremation, which would account 
for the great rarity of human bones in the neolithic regions. 

In the third stage of prehistoric mvilization, the art of smelting 
and working iron was introduced, and gave it the name of the Early 
Iron age. This was the greatest advance made in arts and 
crafts since man’s appearance on the earth. The much greater 
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ease and rapidity with which weapons and tools of ^atlr 
improved quality could be produced by the working of iron caused 
the manufacture of stone implements of the larger and more 
expensive kind to be given up in very great measure. From the ^ 
evidence afforded by several old sites in the Deccan and Mysore f 
It IS a very reasonable inference that the iron workers wore the f 
direct successors and probably lineal descendants of the neolithic / 
people as will be shown further on. In fact the ages overlapped f 

As tie foMth stage of civilisation, ttsZafarfrw, age, we r^h In* 
a period lu whioh we find Indian man had become acquainted with ‘ 

^rtamly three additional metals, gold, copper and tin, and had 
discovered how to make that most useful and important aUoy 
bronze, wHoh played so important a part in Europe prior to the 
introduction of iron making. Lead and silver also came to be 
known and used by this time. 

The Breeks collection exhibited in the Museum, and catalogued 
by me in the volume dealing with the prehistoric antiquita of 
the Museum, certainly favours this view, whioh is also supported 
by the Tinnevelly collection excavated by Mr. Eea of the 
Arohffiological Department, as far as I know ii in the absence of 
a catalogue. 

Of the several divisions of prehistoric time, the neolithic first 
attracted attention by its megalithio monnments, which struck 
the attention of even the Aryan invaders and their Dravidian 
contemporaries, and gave rise to many fabulous legends to 
account for their remarkable shapes and size. Many of the 
megalithio remains are admirably described in James Fergnsaon’s 
great work,' while others are figured and explained in the pages of 
the Indian Antiquary, and of the Journals of the Asiatic Society 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, the Madras Literary Society and 
other scientific bodies, to whioh reference must bo made. 

It is difficult to determine whether there were any early finds 
of neolithic implements, hut it is certain that Mr. H. P. Le 
Mesurier's paper on the celts which he found in large numbore 
in the valley of the Tonse river, in January 1860, communi¬ 
cated to the Bengal Asiatic Society ia 1861, was the first 
recognized notice drawing attention to these very intereeting 
survivals of the polished stone age. His paper, which warln 
the form of a letter to the President of the Society*, is one of 


* ** Bade Bt<me Uonaaioaie in all Coiintriea,*' 1878. 

■ See Prooeedingfi for Febroary 1861 of the Asi'atio Society of Bengal, letter 
from H. P. LeMeenrier, Eeq., Chief Engineer, East Indian BaiJiray. to A. Orcte 
C.8. * 
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great interest and well worth reading, bat too long for quotation 
here. 

Fftinolitba at Mr. LeMesnrier’s veiy interesting and important discovery 
was followed in 1863 by mine of paJseoliths south of Madras 
(80th May), and later in the same year (28tb September), my 
oolloagne, Mr. Wm, King, Junior^, and I discovered jointly the 
very important palaeolithic locality at Attrampakkam* on the 
banks of the noUah falling into the Oorteliar river 2 miles to the 
south-east. It was very shortly after this that X obtained my first 
Beoliths in neolithic implement, half of an oval ringstone ** or mace head V 

^tUveda qI basaltic atone, which had once been well polished. I found it in 

a rain>gally between Sattavedn and Xtoshannggnr^. My second 
was a well-made celt lying on the surface on the north side of the 
Corteliar opposite Takkool 5 miles south-east by oast of Arkonam 
railway junction. The celt from its position appeared to have 
been washed down the slope hy heavy rains from higher ground 
from some half-destroyed Karumbar rings, but I could not deoide 
whether it had beon etctually derived from them, and neither 
could I be certain whether the ringstone mentioned above had 
been washed out of some ruined kistvaens lying similarly on 
higher ground at no great distance. If neither of these finds 
were connected with the kistvaens and Karumbar rings, then 
these particular structures yielded nothing whatever to show 
what exact age they belonged to. 

Tbo region to the north and north-east of the Attrampakkam 
site abounded in palseoliths, many sites yielding specimens 
washed out from the laterite, while in many others 1 chiselled out 
I palmoliths from the lateritio rook, which was so hard that the 
I extracting them unbroken involved a good deal of oare and hard 
I labour. 

In the next year 1864,1 oompleted the survey of the Madras 
area down to the P&I&r, and in so doing came across many 
localities in which I met with palseoliths, all of quartzite. 

The further south I carried the work from the Oorteliar 
valley and the great quartzite shingle conglomerates, the rarer 
became the palseoliths, while in the taluqs of Obingleput and 
North Arcot districts, south of the F&l&r, which were surveyed 
by my colleague, the late Mr. Charles JEH. Oldham, none appear to 
Imve been found. The most southerly locality in the Chinglepnt 
district at which palseoliths have been found is Walajabad, in 


* Aftarfrftrdi Dr. Kisg, Diveotor, 0.8.1. 

* Knmbaaonm of Stlaa oheet lfo« 78. 

* Sites in SsttSToda taloq. 
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the PalflT valley*, aud one of these which the finder gave me is 
tn the collection. 

An important discovery was made by Mr. 0. JB. Oldham in 
the Eayachoti talnq of Cuddapah district of a large number of 
palmoliths oconrring in thin lateritio beds at a high level. This 
find was made in 1864 ; and further e^tamples of the kind were 
(Collected by me when making a revision of the survey of that 
region in 1891, and several of these are included in the present 
coUeotioD. See page 106. 

A discovery, which was regarded as of great intereet because p^«,]iu,« 
of its assisting to determine the geological age of the palteolithio th# Narbada 
folk, was made in 1873 by Mr. Hacket of the Geological Survey, “i 
who found a true palmolith in in the ossiferous gravels of the ^ntm. 
Narbada. This specimen was described by Mr. H. B. MedUcott 
and figured in the Eecords, G.S.I., Vol. VI, 1873. page 49, and also 
in the Manual of the Geology of India, first edition, Plate XXI. 

It is a very typical pointed oval implement, which, having a sharp 
edge all round, cannot have been used in the unprotected hand, 
but must Uave been furnished with a handle of some kind. It 
oooarred on the left bank of the Narbada near Bhutra, eight 
miles north of Gadarwara station on the G.LP. Bailway.* 

Very interesting notices of some examples of megalithio 
monaments in the Becoan are to be found in the pages of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXIV, p. 320, in 
a paper by Colonel Meadows Taylor, and also in his charming 
“ Story of my Life.*’ Another excellent paper on this subject 
was published in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute for 
August 1877 by Mr. Walhouse, Madras Civil Service, retired. 

Not being a photographer, I have no Illustrations to offer 
of the megalitbic graves, trilithons and dolmens that I came 
across. Objects of the kind which might have been worthy of a 
photographic snap shot were not sufficiently interesting to indnce 
me to make good and carefully measured sketches. For one thing 
I only came across very few which deserved to be pictorially 
recorded. A good series of large^sixed photographs of the most 
remarkable megalitbic groups known in South India would, 
however, be a valuable addition to the objects in the prehistoric 
room ; become a memorial of structures of great interest, many 
of which will probably be destrojed ere long unless placed under 
special protection of the district anUiorities; and would further 


*■ Theae were dieooTered, a few years ago, bj Ur. J. B. HeaderioD, tber. 
Professor of biology, Christiaa College, Uadras, and aow SoperiatendeBi ol 
the Madras Uasenm. His Ssds were Epical palaeoliths of quartsite. 

* See dddendam No. I, for the aHOciated foiails. 
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be very useful in helping to preserve in their proper position or 
restore to the structures slabs or blocks which have slipped or 
fallen out of place from age or accident. 

A brief verbal communioation to the Bengal Asiatic Society 
regarding the g^at importance of my discovery was made by Dr. 
Oldham in December 1864, and created much interest. 

An extensive collection of quartzite palaoliths was made from 
a shingle bed at Kirkumbadi on the norih*west line of the Madras 
Bailway by the late Mr. W. B. Robinson, C.E., not very long 
after Dr. King’s and mj great find at Attrampakkam. His 
paleeoliths were mostly larger and far coarser in make than the 
Attrampakkam specimens. I do not know their fate. 

Paleeoliths in some number and all of quartzite were found in 
siiu in the laterite along the right bank of tho Corteliar river to 
tbe westward of the Madras-Nellore high road. Specimens were 
chiselled out of the hard rock by Surgeon«Qeneral Cornish^ Mr. 
W. Fraser, and myself. 

A few specimens were also found by me on the littlo laterite 
outlier north of the river close to the village of Manjakaranai and 
a few more among the debris talus around the ontUer. 

Much imformation about the various sites at which palseoUths 
were found in the Ohinglepnt district and adjacent parts of North 
Aroot is given in my memoir on the geology of parts of those 
districts, forming Parti of t^ol. X of the Memoirs of the Heologioal 
Survey of India, published in 1873 —Vide also Addendum 

No. m. 


B.-GENERAJL NOTES. 


1. THE WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF THE PALiBOLlTlIlO 

PEOPLE. 

That the old stone folk must have required weapons where¬ 
with to fight their enemies, whether human or animal, and tools 
for the preparation of their weapons, and further tools and 
weapons as the old ones wore out, are three seU-evident pro¬ 
positions ; and there exisU a certain amount of positive informa¬ 
tion as to the wants they strove to supply in the nature and forms 
of the weapons and tools which have descended to the present day. 

A study of these furnishes hy inference the only clues to the 
stages of civilization which had been attained respectively by 
the peoples of the several prehistoric ages. These inferences 
must necessarily be insufficient in number to give even an 
approximate idea of the sociology of the several races under 
consideration. Like the geological record of life, which is full of 
gaps, the arohssologioal record is necessarily imperfect in many 
respects ; but many of these gaps will certainly be filled up by 
the researches of the risiug generation of archaeologists. 

One great cause of the imperfection of the record for palaeoli¬ 
thic man is the exceeding scantiness of the quaternar 7 dejiosits 
in the peninsula, which are extremely poor, as compared with the 
parallel series in Europe, especially in France, Belgium and 
Switzerland, in which countries the many caves and rock shelters 
frequented by early man have safeguarded all manner of artifacts 
as well as human skeletons, which have not in India been similarly 
preserved. 

Human bones have, however, been found in more recent Humao 
deposits, for instance in the alluvium of the Onndlakamma river jq rirer 
in the Guntfir district, 8 miles north of Ongole.^ Xu the alluvial 
cliff here I found a human lower jaw imbedded in an undisturbed 
bed of loamy sand between 18 and 20 feet below the present 
surface. Other bones belonging probably to three individuals 
were extracted from a slightly higher level and all sent to the 
Geological Survey Museum in Calcutta. No implements or 
pottery were found in the alluvium, and the bones belonged in all 
probability to people drowned in big floods —{vide Memoirs, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVI, page 96). 
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No haman bones were found hy me in tbe alluvia of the 
Kistna and Tungabhadra or of any of the rivers, large or small, 
south of the Gondlakamma, though I most carefully inspected their 
cliff-faces, wherever accessible, and tramped many hundreds of 
miles with that object. 

• No habitations of palaeolithic men have as far as is known 
survived to the present day in Southern, Central and Western 
India j and from their weapons and tools now remaining the fairest 
inference would seem that they were an uncultured people but 
not gross savages, their arti&cts in stone being in kind more 
numerous than, and in shape and make far superior to, those of the 
Tasmanians and Australians, when first visited by Captain Cook 
and contemporary navigators and the earliest British colonists. 

No crania of the Indian palseolithio meu have been found as yet 

nor, with one possible exception, any other parts of a human ^ 

skeleton. The one bone in question was found by me in tbe V 

Attraropakkain nullah, an affiaent of the Corteliar, a small i 

river falling into the sea 11 miles north of Madras. The nullah cuts | # 

across a low plateau of lateritic conglomeratic shingle containing' 

large numbers of quartzite palseoliths. The bone referred to had 

seemingly been washed out of the conglomerate and lay in the dry 

bed of the stream, together with a very large number of excellent 

implements, when first seen by Br. William King and myself, i 

We there made probably the largest and best collection of these 

ancient weapons ever made in India. Large collections were, 

subsequently made elsewhere by other collectors at other places,j 

bat none equalled in quaUty the Attrampakkam specimens. 

To return to the bone above mentioned; it was seen by 
Professors Busk and Boyd Bawkias, two very distinguished 
osteologists, when I returned to England and read two papers on 
my discovery of palseoliths in the coast laterite of Madras, one to 
the Geological Society of London and the other to the Prehistorio 
Congress held at Norwich in 1868. In the opinion of the two 
Professors, the bone, which bad unfortunately lost both articula¬ 
tions, might possibly be part of a human tibia with the platy- 
cnemio deformation found in people given to squatting on the 
ground. The determination could not be regarded as absolute 
owing to the imperfect condition of the specimen. 

The vast majority of the paleeoliths were made of quartzite, 
which was by far the most suitable material occurring in South 
India, For, not only was it the most suitable, but on the East 
Coast north of the valley of the Palar river, it was far and away the 
most plentiful, material; the peat shingle beds of different ages of 
the Jurassic rocks (the Eajmahal series), the Sripermatur and 
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Sattavodu series of the Madras country, afforded inexhaustible 
and widespread supplies of splendid shingle, which the palieoUthio 
folk seem to have preferred greatly to masses of quartzite 
woken off from the vast beds of that rock which give rise to 
the enormous scarps, which figure so strikingly in the Cuddapah 
and Kumool systems, os seen in the Nagari mountains and the 
Vellikonda and Nallamallai ranges of the Eastern Gh^ts. 

In the centre of the Deccan plateau near Bellary and thence 
southward into Mysore, a region where true quartzite is absent or 
very rare, the old people made their weapons of jaspery htematiic 
quartzite, the next best material procurable ; and here too they 
showed a preference for shingle of suitable size and shape. 

Quarte was very rarely used by the palseolithio people 
(though in itself quite a sufficiently hard stone), because it lends 
itself very badly to being chipped into any shape. I met 
with very few examples of it, but Dr. W. T. Blanford met 
wth a good number at Ragundla in the Goddvfiri Valley. 

Central India the old people made their weapons out of 
quartzite as a role, but typical paleeoUths have also been found 
in the Bewah country, made of porcellanite which is found in 
that region and furnishes a hy-no-means unsuitable material; 
Nos. 4078, 407y and 4080 are made of it, and the first of these is 
figured in Plate 2. See page. 161. 

The paleolithic forms recognized are at least ten in number,* 
clearly designed for different purposes as indicated by their 
varying shapes. The leading shapes are pointed ovals, e.ff.j 
Nos. 2204s, 2204io, 205 and 2204^1 fignred in Plate 1. These 
show considerable differences in the proportion of their width 
to length, and all have sharp edges all round which would 


^ The forms to be distiog^aisbsd sre as follow 
r 1. Pointed otsI. 


(Hsdras type.) 
(Oaillotioo subtype.) 


I 8 . OtiU. 

I 3. Square edged. 

^ 4. Oblique edged, 
r 6. Narrow type. 

L 6. Broad baaed type. 

7. Pointed with thick pobble bntts. 

8. Hurling stones with sharp edges all roued. 

9. Pointed oval with sharp edge on one side only. 
)0. Long narrow flakee with parallel ebarp aides. 
11 . 

12 . 

18. 

U- 

The shapes Noe. 11 to 14 arc lees certainly admissible as designed forms 
and therefore as real artifacts. 
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prevent their being used in the unprotected hand. They were 
in all probability fitted into cloven handles and securely lashed 
with gut or strips of wet hide or strong vegetable fibre; but no 
type of hafting was preserved in the deposits in which the 
implemeuts came to be buried. 

A remarkable form of palseolith, which was long ago distin¬ 
guished os the " Madras type/* is the axe-form figured in Plate 1 
—Nos. 2204-7,2204^8 and 3248, all made of quartzite, the last of 
a veiy coarse gritty variety. In all of this type, which is not a 
very common one, the cutting edge is produced by the meeting of 
two flake surfaces, each produced by one blow and not by a 
nnmber of small obippings, which never result in so sharp an edge. 
The oblique cutting edge as in No. 2204-7 is met with suflBoiently 
often to justify describing it as a special sub-type, the “GhuUotine** 
sub’type. It would have made a very bandy tool in trimming 
away charred surfaces, if the old people went in for the manu¬ 
facture of dug-out canoos with the aid of fire, as was so largely 
done by many of the South Sea islanders.^ 

They had also spear heads which, when fitted to suitable 
shafts, would have been very formidable thrusting or stabbing 
weapons. A very excellent example of this type is No. 2204-5, 
Plate 1; and two capital weapons of the kind were figured by me 
in my first paper on the subject in Plates 1 and 1 (a) and 2 and 
2 (a) in the b^ras Journal of Literature and Science for 1860. 

No. 2204-22 in Piste 1 is a more specialized form, sharp 
pointed and sharp sided, with a very short pebble but^ which 
might very well have served as a spear head and could, if mounted 
in a cleft pole and properly lashed, have been used os a very 
formidable heavy spear. A lighter form of spear might similarly 
have been constructed with No. 2204-5, which is the most sharp 
pointed Indian poleeolith that I have met with. See Addendum 
No. IV. 

The implements which may have been meant for use in the 
unguarded hand had thick butt ends with the original pebble 
sur&oe left onohipped. 

They constitute a very distinctive third type of implement 
which may have been used for agricultural purposes for digging 
op edible roots and bulbs and are well represented in Plate 2 of 
this volume, Nos. 306 and 309. As from their shape they could 
be wielded with the full force of their owner without any injury 
to the hand, they may have formed very formidable weapons in a 
hand-to-hand combat. Flake knives were among the tools made 


* S«e also the cat illuatnUiag shafting of spear head. 
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and used by the old people, and apparentl/ also true scrapers. If FUke Ioutm 
the Bcrsper-Uke implements were used in, the same way as tools of wr»p««. 
the same shape were used hy the neolithic peoples and some of the 
backward tribes still liTing, we may infer that the pal6eolithio 
race of men made use of the skins of animals they killed in the 
chase or in self-defence. 

A otone less well adapted for the manufacture of implomeuts 
than quartzite, but yet sometimes used, was a sUioeous limestone, 
a fine palseolith made from which is illustrated in Plate 2, No. 

2894. I obtained it from a very remarkable talus ooourriug at 
Teddihalli west of Surapur in Hyderabad State. See page 122. 

No traces of the use of fire have, so far as I know, been met Pai»oiitiuo 
with in deposits containing the oldest chipped stones, but their 
makers must have known it; nor have any traces of their old habi- 
tations been found anywhere in India and recorded. Similarly, 
no traces have been found of the manner in wkioh they disposed of 
their dead. Only a solitary fragment of bone supposed to be 
bnmau was found at Attrampakkam by myself in 1863 and is 
referred to above. No hnmau skulls of paleeolithio age are known 
to have been found in India; so it is impossible to speculate npon 
the physique of the old paleolithic people. No traces of pottery 
have been seen with any of the finds of implements so numerously 
made in Southern, Western or Central India. From the shapeli¬ 
ness and good workmanship, however, of many of their weapons 
and tools one can only infer that they were a distinctly intelligent 
people. Should any lucky find be made in the future of a cave 
containing traces of man in a well-preserved state, we may well 
expect to find artifacts of a quality fily equalling those met with 
in the older French, Belgian and British bone oaves. 

As already mentioned, no pal»olitLic habitations have Their hsbiu 
remained to the present day in Southern India; and likewise no ^^prsetioes. 
signs of the mode of hnrial, whether inhumation, cremation or 
exposure of the corpses, and no objects in any way indicative of 
religious thought were found in connection with palteoliths. There 
are very few caves ',in South India, and in but one of them were 
remains of paleolithic age found when explored in the eighties 
by my son Lieutenant (now Lieut.-Colonel) Foote, H.A., and 
myself, but chiefly by the former, as 1 was called away urgently 
on other duty.' 


* The remsini here referred to ere * few carred honee and marked teeth 
of Magdalenian aepeot which will be deeorihed in the Beoorde of the Geological 
Survej of India, at the; belong to that department. The email box oontaixuBg 
them wae loet eight of for several years, but was found again quite lately. 
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Of wooden artifacts of palsBolithic a^fe no trace bas been 
(liHOoTerod as yet; indeed none coold reasonably be expected in 
new of the prevalence of termites (white ants) and their pheno¬ 
menal voracity. 

The only wooden prehistoric object of any age that I 
know to have escaped to modern times in its entirety was a 
small wooden comb discovered by iny friend hdr. Cornelias 
Cardew, C.R., when in charge of the Sonthem Mahratta Loco¬ 
motive W'orks at Qnntakal jnnotion in Anantapar.^ This comb 
vecapo'i the greed of the white ants because imbedded in a layer 
of white ash, a snbstance they hate intensely as contact with it 
greatly disagrees with their soft moist bodies. Mr. Gardew, 
after X had the pleasure of introducing him to an interesting 
neolithic site a little to the sooth of the railway, made some 
interesting and sttccessful excavations' and fonnd an iron and 
bronze age site adjoining the neolithic one and from it obtained 
a valuable sortes of earthenware and iron articles, Nos. 1220 to 
I2tl8 of the prehistoric collection catalogued by me for the 
Museum in 1901.‘ 


In view of the nature of the Indian fauna and of the great 
size and ferocity of many of the larger animals, it has been 
thought by some people, and not unreasonably, that paUeolithio 
man was very badly provided with means wherewith to protect 
himself and his kind against the wild beasts which shared the 
oountry with him. If the old j>eople had no,other weapons at 
oommand than the palooliths, even well and securely mounted 
and Lafted, they would certainly have been heavily handicapped 
agaimit their foes, but it must not be forgotten that they oould 
hsTe oonstmeted very effective weapons out of the hard woods 
which grow so freely in many of the forests, such as “JTorrf- 
wickia binata*' or “ Acha ” of the Tamil people, and “ Tepi ^^’of the 
Telugos, an ertremely hard and very durable dark red wood. 
It grows freely in the Eastern Deccan, a region largely frequented 
by the palseolilhic men. Another very sinular wood is the XyUa 
^n>nw*s also growing in Sooth India, the Ironwood tree of 
Pejni^sna Arracan. • It is dark brown or reddish brown in colour. 

These excessively hard woods could be worked into spears 
with extremely sharp pointa and of sufficient size to be very for¬ 
midable weapons of offence, if wielded by strong and active men 


* riTJiL? Addendam No. ZXII 

Coulogo* <rf the Probiotorio Antiquieiee in the Madras Moaeoir 
4r.«^ ap by «. and paWiahed by Oerwruneat in 1901. 
fmmhu U Btadii Jril in Tama » Brwahk in Talogn. 
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and espeoially so if a oamber were so armed and acted in concert. 
Glnbsy too, of the largest size ooald easily have been prepared by 
nprooting young trees of many kinds and trimming away the 
tops and the thin roots. 

A most interesting instance of the actual use of sneh wooden 
spears is quoted by Sir Thomas Holdich from the log of Alexander 
the GreatV admiral, Nearkhos.^ 

** It was at the month of the Hingol,** draining the Las 
Bela Valley, writes Sir Thomas Holdich, “ that a skirmish took 
place with the natives which is so vividly described by Nearkhos, 
when the Greeks leapt into the sea and charged home through 
the surf. Of all the little episodes describe in the progress 
of the voyage this is one of the most interesting; for there is 
a vary close description given of certain barbarians clothed in the 
skins of fish or animals, curered with very long hair, and using 
their nails as we use fish-knives, armed with wooden pikes hard¬ 
ened in the fire, and fighting more like monkeys than men. Here 
we have the real aboriginal inhabitants of India. Kot so very 
many years ago, in the woods of Weetem India, a specimen almost 
literally answering to the description of Nearkhos was caught 
whilst we were in the process of surveying those junglee, and he 
furnished a useful contribution to ethnographical science at the 
time. Probably these barbarians of Nearkhos were incomparably 
older even than the Turanian races which we can recognize, and 
which succeeded them, and which, like them, have been gradually 
driven south into the fostneeses of Central and Sonthem India.” 

Palceolitbs which have been exposed for long periods to atmos¬ 
pheric inflnonoes will be seen in many cases tn have acquired a 
peculiar surface lustre analogous to the patina on metalUo 
surfaces. This change in the case of the palseolitha found on the 
plateaus above the banks of the Nile, which are much weather- 
stained, has been aptly called by Professor Flinders Petrie, 
.£onio Tinting.” It shows best on implements made of fine 
grained material like flint, far more so indeed than in those made 
of quartzito or hsematite jasper. The tinting is well seen in the 
series shown in the Cairo Museum. 

A list of the localities which yielded palssoliths will he found 
on pages 167,168 and 169. 


^ See Oelonel Sir Tbomae Holdiob, k.c.m.o., b.c.i.r., c.b., “ Tht QaU* of 
India,*' page 167} an edmireble work. 
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2 . THE SUPPOSED EOLITHIC PEOPLE. 


The tjpe of ancient artifact whioh was supposed to have 
the jiabeolithio ago, and is now the cause of so much 
discuMion and such very strongly opposed opinions, has not to mj 
k nowlpfigi* boon as yet met with in India. I myself have certainly 
not vet found one, nor seen or hoard of one found by any one else. 
Po»»ihI/ the typo will yet be found. Why (his form of stone 
implemeTit should not have been produced by the prepalseolithio 
people of India, if snch a people there was, is a puzzle hard to 
ezpUin, for various kinds of siliceous stone nearly approaching 
flint in iU pecnliar and special form of fissibility are to be found 
in diffen'nt parts of the peninsula, to wit, the many forms of 
chert in the Cuddapah and Knrnool systems, the jaspers of the 
Dharwar iTstem, the agst43s of the Uecoan Trap, and lastly, the true 
flinta found in the valley of the Vellar river in the north-eastern 
(lart of Triohinopoly district. Flint is also procurable in. Sind 
and was there used by the neolithio people to form knives of diffe* 
rent tiioii, many remarkably fine specimens of the cores resulting 
from the manufacture of the flake-knives having been found at 
Kohn on the Indus, e.;., Nos. 4051, 4062 and 4053. 

The sabjfct c»f the hnman origin of eoliths, despite all that 
has been written upon it and the great disoussion it has given 
rise to, the disonHsion on Mr. S. H. Warren's lengthy paper ^ 
read before the Anthropological Institute in 1905, has been left so 
thc»roogh}y unsettled that the matter need not be gone into here, 
Ujotigh at the A rohieological Congress at Monaco held in 1906 
much more faith in the truly human origin of these remarkable 
objects wan displayed than might perhaps have been expected. 

When at homo in 1902, I had the good fortune to see in 
Oiford Mr. .Montgomery Boll’s splendid collections of eoliths and 
a grand series of palseoliths found by him in the Thames valley • 
while through the kindness of Dr. Smith Woodward, p.e.s., I had 
brra «bt. to rtudj- Sir JoMph Preitwich’s fine oolleotion of ooUthe 
m the Natural History Museum very thoroughly. 


Mp* 0 imlly by the found- 

^ of the Anthropologioftl lurtitot*. 1908. 

Tti$ tho Wonkiaft^di Smith’s pnpor on eoliths in “ Uan,’* 190a 
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3. THE HIATUS BETWEEN THE PALEOLITHIC AND 
NEOLITHIC AGES. 

This is a theory whioh has met with the approval of many of 
the most experieoced and leadings prehistoric arohmoIogistS) fore¬ 
most among whom stood the late Sir John EtsdS} k.c.b. The 
theory is that a vast lapse of time occurred between the latest 
appearance of the work of the palfieolithio people and the first 
appearance of the work of the neolithic people. Sir John, in the 
last pages of bis great work The Ancient Stone Implements, 

Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain,” argues most ably 
the point that such a ^eat gap, or hiatus, did really occur in 
Western Europe, and it appears to me that the real existence of 
a similar gap is strongly supported by the geological features 
shown in the annexed section of the yi^ht bank ofJhe_gftbarmati_g^jj,„ 
^ver in Gujarat. Typical palaoliths were deposited by flood the »ight 
action in a bed of coarse shingle over whioh more then 50 feet of geUiroftti* 
other alluvial materials were piled by the action of the river, and river * 
over this again nearly 200 feet in thickness of blown loess was ^ 

heaped by the westerly winds from the Gulf of Cambay and the ° * 
Banu of Outch. It was on the top of the high level loess which 
occurs in the shape of small plateaus at intervals capping the 
high alluvial banka or on the top of isolated loess hills away from i 
the river that the neolithic people left the earliest traces of 1 ^ 

their advent in tbe shape of flake-knives and wedges, with 
sorapers, strike-a^lights and a variety of interesting selected stones. 

Then a change took place and the river ceased to deposit and 
began to cut away its older alluvium to a depth of more than 100 
feet as shown in the annexed section. Very little deposition 
has taken place of late and that only of fine sand or clay whioh 
lies in quite little beds at foot of the old banks here and there. 

The very fine palasolith, No. 3248, of the Madras axe type, 
which I have figured in Plate l,had been washed down from the 
lower part of bed No. 3 of the section and lay at the bottom of a 
littie golly (marked X in the section), only a few yards from the 
edge of the water, whioh at the time of my visit formed a broad 
reach of rather deep water and prevented me from getting a 
front view of the bank whioh I wisbed to sketch. No boat was 
procurable locally, aud the left bank was too distant to sUow of a 
useful view being obtained by crossing the river higher up to 
the Sadolia side. 

The section just described lies 8)- miles south-east by south of 
Yij&pur in the taluq of that name in the Baroda State, but is not 
very easily approached because of many deep gullies catting up the 
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river bank both to thn north-west, west and sooth of the spot 
whcne<« I procstirod the palicoliths uadcrconsideration. If proooed- 
in^ 8outh*east from Yij&par, the beet route lies nd Mahori and 
thence by a path ruoning sooth and south-east to a little hamlet 
of tho name of Eot, about half a mile south of which begins the 
cliff seotiuD. Immediately opposite the implement site stands 
very conspicuously on the top of the left bank a small temple 
belonging to tho village of Sadolia, which lies 3 miles west of the 
small town of Parautij, in the Mabi Kantha oountrj. 

A shiugle bod, the equivalent of No. 3 in the section, at 
Pedhamli 8 miles np tho right bank, yielded a very good palmolith, 
shApel}* in form, of quartzite of romarkahle coarse textnre, No. 3309, 
which is figured in Plate 2. I found it on the shingle bed a few 
yards south of Podhamli village. It had evidently come a long 
distance, for it was much rolled before being buried in the shingle 
bed No. 3. 

nho olcvatious above sea level at which palieoliths have been 
fonnd in South India vary from only a few feet above high tide 
mark on the East Coast to about 2,500 feet around the Katharighar 
and Faiaargbar Burg hills (in Bclgaum BiBtrict),two of the most 
westerly points to which the palseolithians (to coin a new hot 
very u^ul ethnographic name) seem to have advanced. 

The highest point near the East Coaai at which I found palieO' 
liths was on the Aliooor hills, a group rising to the height of about 
600 feet. I came upon them on the soutb-weetem slope at a spot 
at an elevation of not lees than 400 feet to which they had bMU 
brought by denudation from a somewhat higher part of the hill. 

Many more localities yielding palmoliths, beside those shown 
OQ tho map which aocompauies this volume, will probably be met 
with by future oVeervers and add to the knowledge of the distri* 
bation of the roogh itoue chipping people. It will he of great 
interest to nsoertain whether the great Beooan Trap area was 
inhabited by the palieolithians, and whether those who dwelt in 
the central parts of the area were driven to make their implements 
from ths lo^ materials, or were obliged to procure their aooua- 
tomed stones from, and had therefore to make expeditions to, tiie 
regions north and south of the Trap area, where the desired stones 
oould be found in the rough and brought home to be worked into 
tools or weapons at leisure. If the necessity for having the aooos' 
tomed quartxite, hiemaiite qnartsitc, silioeoua limestone or porcel* 
Unite was argent and the penonal expeditions were difficult, it may 
well have led to a system of barter for the rough material with the 
residents on the confines of the area, or the Utter may have 
become impUment makws and have traded with their produce. 
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Much light may be thrown on some of theac qaestions, if the 
obeervor finding implomouta on working places have suflloient 
geological knowlodgo and acqaaintoni'e with the regions lying 
north and south of the trap area to decide upon the provenanoe 
of the material his finds were made of. 


4. ■WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF 'ITIK NEOLITHIC PEOPLE. 


With the great change in the method of working their tools j 
and weapons came an cqaaily great change in the material the! 
ucolithio people selected, for they chose instead of the light-i 
ooleurod quartzites favoured by the )jala»olithio people the dark* 
blackish or absolutely black baaio trap rocks occurring so largely! 
in the hondreds of trap dykes traversing the gneissic and grauitic; 
regions or intmded into the yonnger overlying beds of the; 
Dliarwnr, Ciiddapah (Kaladgi) and Kumool (Bhima) scries of the! 
Deccan. A probable reason for the change of maierisd was the 
BUjterior toughness and tenacit)' of the trappean rooks as com¬ 
pared with the quartzite. WhaU^ver their reaiion for this great 
change, they observed it strenuously, for with ouly a very few 
exceptions the polished nooHthio implements found or seen by 
mu were all made of trappoid rock. To 8)K.>ak of celts and 
kindred iniplemenU only, my collection contains over 1,000 
B)>ecimen8 ; and reckoning at a rough estimate those broken 
speciuions left behind in the many old neolithic sites 1 visited, 
several thousimd specimens must have been handled by me alone, 
to say nothing of those collected by other observers and preserved 
in other collections. 

The variety of implements emd tools prodneed by the neolithic 
people is mneh greater than that fabricated by the palseolithic 
pi'Ople, and a list which I have drawn np and give farther on 
show's that to meet their w’ants they produced no fewer then 7^ 
distiuct artifacts, of which 41 belong to the ground and polished 
class- while the unpolished class contains a further series of 37. 
Many of the groups of artifacts, such as the celts^ ihow numerous 
varieties in form of their kind. In the oelt group, no fewer than 
12 such varieties or typos are distiuguishable. Some of these 
types niav liave been due jiossibly to passing fashions, but others 
are referable to the 8f>ecial local development of the jointing of 
the material they were mado of. The old stone workers were 
very keen on saving themselven unnecessar>' labour; and in order 
to do this they sought for specimens of the rough material which 
were so shajfed by the existence of joint planes as to approximate 
to the forms they desired to produce in the same way that 
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their paheoUthic predecessors (possibly actoal ance^itors) selected 
indiridoal large pebbles that ooold be oonverted into shapelj 
implements with the minimam of chipping. There aro many 
examples in the oollection of the selection of rock fragments 
oonveniently shaped by joint planes, the presence of which most 
have very materially diminished the quantity of chipping requisite 
to prodnoe good celts. 

Ko. 1402, found on Sanganakallu, 3i milesnorth-oast of Bellary, 
is a very notable example of this, for here no less than five joint 
planes are present and would, if they had been fully made use of, 
have saved an immensity of labour to the chipper dealing with it. 
Id this oast*, certainly, the existence of the joint-planes has 
caused the implement to be of really elegant 8ha}>e, as will be 
seen from careful inspection of the figure in Plate 52. Very many 
other examples are present in which a smalW number of joint 
planes occur, and have been availed of to excellent purpose in the 
making of the implement. 

One of the most interesting tyjies of the celt group Xo. 092 in 
the collection, is illustratiHl in Plata's 4 and 0. This is a form which 
may well he regarded as the prototype of the iron axes, specimen-s 
of which, Nos. 173,174, and 192a are figured in Plates 19 and 
50. It is a type which differs from all Uie rest in being broad 
and thin. All tbe examples of this type are made of fino-grained, 
hard, archflsan trap]>oid schist, which appears in Umticolar en¬ 
closures in the granite gneiss at and to the west of Oadiganuru 
in Bellary district, for which reason 1 shall rail it the Gadiganoru 
type. T^is pecnliar schist is a rock I met with nowhere else 
in the Deccan. No. 992, though the largeet and most striking 
example of the type, is not a specially well -shaped celt, for the 
initial chipping was not carried far enough to make the surfaces 
of the broad sides really fiat and smooth, and they were not well 
ground before being polished, tsome of the others of the type 
were much more carefoUy finished off*. 

Another noteworthy celt is No. 99, a Shevaroy bill specimen, 
figured in Plate 3, which shows what may be regarded as incipient 
drill boles; bnt strangely enough no truly perforated celts have 
been foond in India as far as I have gone or been able to 
learn from close enquiry. Why the drilling of this 8))ecimen 
should have been only jnst started and never carried any farther, 
is an inexplicable mystery ; bnt one thing is certain, namely, 
that if it had been completed, the remit would have been a very 
badly balanced axe. 

The reason why the Indian neolithic people did not drill 
socket holes for the handles of their oelte is not easy to divine, 
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when thoy bored thorn throngh equally hard varieties of stone 
which they employed for their mace heads or ringbtones, and 
made their thumbstones, carefully ground and ]K>lished oval 
flalcers, by partially |ierforating them from both sides, as in 
No. 2000 from near Belgaum and No. 3390 from Kanja on the left 
bank of the Tapti river, wliich aro the only M})e<dtnens of the kind 
that I obtained. See No. 3390, Plate 19. 

Notes upon other interesting specimens will Ije found further 
on when dealing w'ith the toealiiies of their provenance. 

It would bo an inb^rosting p.)int to olucidato if the old C«ribt*Mm 
mace hcatl makers were acquainted with a method of hafting their haftiax- 
weapons hy resort to a process followe<i by Carib tril>es iu the || 

West Indies by which they secured excellent handles. The )* 
process was this; when the mace head wus complebKl they took it 
into the forest, and Laving found a tree which wonld furnish 
a suitable handle, they cut of! the end and twigs of the selected 
branch and slipped the head as far up the branoh as it would go 
and loft it there for n while. The oonlinu ing growth of the branch 
caused tho wood to swell out and form nodes both above and 
below the head, and wlieit thoKe hn«l become largo enough to hold 
it in place iminoveuhly tho branch was cut off suitably, and a 
perfect club was tho resnlt. If the head became somewhat loose 
as the green wood shrunk, it was quite easy to tighten the mace 
hea<l for use by soaking it in water for a while before use. 

If this method of hafting wus known to the Indian armourers 
of the neolithic time, it was forgotten by their descendants, for at 
the present day wood-cutters and even carftenters are singularly 
stupid about the hafting of their tools, whether axes or hammers 
and hoes of sorts, and it is almost impossible to get proper hafts 
for these tools. 

Another form of polished implement which should not l)e ^Uek ttonft. 
overb>oked is'the sliok stone or slyking stone, examples of which f 
were met with on the Shevaroy hills and elsewhere. i 

The slick stones were artifacts nsed in Europe long after the ^ 
neolithic period had come to fta end, as will be seen on reference 
to Sir John Evanses great work The Ancient Stone Implements, v 
, Wea])on8, and Ornaments of Great Britain.” Thoy were made 
use of to give lustre uud smoothness to woven materials while 
still in the loom. 

A very good specimen in the eolUctiou is No. 135 made of 
homblendic gneu^.M, a flattish oval with one side flat with a ronnded 
edge. It retains a good deal of its original polish and is very 
shapely. It well deserves a figure, but was accidentally over¬ 
looked when tho platee were being prepared, 

2-a 
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Tet another very interesting polished implement which 1 
regani as a net-sinker is No. 254, of whitish gny steatite, from 
Komarenehalli, 4 miles south-east of the great temple at HaUibid. 
It is figured in Plate IP. Despite being much weathered, as 
shown by the cavities left by aoicular crystals of aotinolite which 
have been weathered out, from long exposure to atmospheric 
action on the surface, it retains distinct traces of former high 
polish. 

The following lists of the varions implements and ornaments 
made by tbe neoUthic people are of interest 

Ground or eerved, and ground andpoliahed objects. 


1. Adzes, 2 ^pee. i 

9. Amnlets. I 

3. Anvila. i 

4. Axe-hammere, 3 types. i 

fi. Bealls of many types and ! 

stones. I 

d. BnttunN. 

f^elte of 12 types. > 

Ohisels of 6 types. | 

9. Oom-emshers. | 

10. Cylinders. 

11. Dims. 

IS Figurines, homan. 

18. Do. animal. 

14. Hammers, sq^nare. 

16. Do. round. | 

)6. Do. belted. 

17. Hammer stones. 

16. Hoar*. ! 

19. Haoe heads. 

30. Marbles 'Toys). 

II. MealingpUoMou rocks m site. 

UnpoUthed 

1. Anvils, rongh. 

1. Arrowheads, 8 types. 

8. Bone splitters. 

4. Bnrins or graving tools, 2 ' 

type*. 

6. Ceres, d tyj'^* 

9. Dises. 

7. Flakes, 5 tyfes. 

5. Flakors. 


22. Mealing stones, 2 types, flat 

and rounded. 

23. Mealing troughs, 2 types,deep 

and shallow. 

24. Mortars. 

26. Mnllers. 

26. Net-sinkers. 

27. Palettes for rouge. 

28. Pencils of steatite. 

29. Pestlos. 

80. Pivot stonee. 

31. Pounders. 

32. Polishing g^rooves. 

33. Slabs for grinding. 

84. Slick stones. 

36. Stone, vessels of. 

36. Do. do. of steatite. 

36s. Tally stones. 

37. Thumb stones. 

88. Whetstones. 

39. Phallus. 

40. Pendants. 

aritfaeU. 

9. Knives. 

10. lisnoe heads. 

11. Lancets. 

12 . MoUets. 

18. Potting stones for potters, 

14. Pendants. 

16. Saws. 

16. Scalpela 

17. Scrapers, oval, large. 
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18. Scraper, small, round. 

19. Do. extended. 

20. Do. incurved, 

21. Selected stonee of many kinds 

and for various purposes. 


2’i. Sling stones. 

23. Spoke shaves. 

24. Wedges, worked. 

25. Wedges, onworked. 


de«ui4}lft to point out the pocoliarities of the various types of 
oelt'like implements, a group including adtes, celts, chisels and axe hammers. 

Of the adses, there are two typoe, a short and a long one, which latter, if 
well grouod and polished, would be very oloeoly akin to, or identioal with, the 
Polyuesien type, a facsimile of which was met with in a neolithio sitK in Uydera. 
bad State and is figured in Plate 6 (No. 8656). 

The several types of celts, 12 in number, which are rooogaisablo may be 
described ss fellows 


1. 

Celts with oval edges. 

2. 

Bo. 

square edges. 

8. 

Bo. 

narrow edges and cylindrical bodies. 

wT 

Bo. 

pointed butes. 

6. 

Bo. 

blunt butts. 

fi. 

Do. 

round sides. 

7. 

Do. 

bevelled sides. 

8. 

Bo. 

square sidM. 

9. 

Do. 

square shoulders to roground edges. 

10. 

Do. 

curved edges. 

n. 

Do. 

short sod thiok body. Battle axo typo. 

IS. 

Do. 

tbitt bodies, prototype of iron axe. 

Of the chisols 

8 well-markod types are to be distinguished 

1. 

Chisel with square bodies. 

2. 

iJo. 

cross out edge and very thiok body. 

8. 

Do. 

thiok triangular body. 

4 . 

Do. 

narrow tbin body. 

6. 

Do. 

broad with elUptiosl edge. 

0. 

Do. 

sharp point. 


Of axe-hammers 2 types should bs reoogiused— 

1. Axe-hammer with a long narrow body. 

2. Bo. short tbiok and broad body. 


A remarkahle fact in connection mth the neolithio age is the Barity of 
ahsenco hitherto of finds of well-worked arrow-heads of chert, 
agate and jasper, the three kinds of siliceous stone common in 
dontbem, CJentral, and great part of Western, India and which 
were so frequently and cleverly worked by the neolithic people 
and their descendants into implements and arms of larger or 
smaller character, such as scrapers, both oval and incurved, and 
other forms as drills and piercers, saws and knives and many 
pygmy implements. 

That bows and arrows were unknown to so intelligent and PoMible um 
moohanically skilful a people is most improbable, and the absence 
of each arrow-kc^ demands an explanation, which is not obvions uirow-hewd*. 
at first sight. In explanation of the above strange fact I would 
offer the following theory which I think may prove acceptable 


Pointed 
chert tlaliee. 


I* 
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to mftuy. Mv theory is that the neolithic people found it far 
easier to use as heads for their arrows large thorns^ such as those 
of the hahool or gum arabio tree and those of the Acacia Zatronum, 
both of these, ti-ees of common occurrence in the Indian peninsula 
and very easily procured. The thorns of both are large, strong 
and exceedingly sharp and capable of making very serious 
wounds, if properly employed. For the shooting of small game 
such thorns would have made very effective arrows, if they had 
been somewhat weighted to make them balance the shafts, which 
were probably made of reeds of different kinds. The heads made 
out of the great hollow thorns of the Acacia laironum could have 
been very effectively weighted by boring a small bole through the 
side of the thorns, near their base, and tilling the cavity with fine 
magoetio iron sand, which is procurable in thousands of stream 
beds in almost every part of the country, except absolute 
alluvia. It is a large constituent of the beach sands on either 
sido of the peninsula. I have figured such a thorn in Plate 46, 
(70. I93a. 

The solid babool thorns could easily be weighted externally 
above their attachment to the reed or cane forming the shaft 
of the arrow. Arrow-heads of hard wood are said to be used for 
shooting fish by some of the fisberfolk on the Western Coast, and 
such may very likely have been invented by the archers of 
the prehistoric tribes. There has been do example found of such 
arrows, as far as 1 know, nor need that be wondered at seeing 
bow aU traoes of wooden articles have been destroyed by the 
nbiqnitoas white ants. Out of all the thousands of prehistoric 
objects I have handled, or seen, in India, only two consisted of 
wood; the comb found by my friend Mr. C. Cardew, c.s., and the 
other, a small remnant of the shaft left in a metal spear headsocket. 
The surface of the latter shows that it had been gnawed by 
termites. It is in Colonel BranfilPs collection in the lower gallery. 

A small number of pointed chert and agate flakes have been 
collected, which are held by some observers to have been arrow¬ 
heads. In my collection are a few such flakes from Banchi in 
Chota Nagpur, which were sent me by my friend the late Mr. 
J. Wood-Mason, Superintendent of the Indian Museum. He 
was firmly convinced of their being true arrow-heads, but I cannot 
myself regard them as such, for they are too rude for my accept¬ 
ance. I have found similar pointed flakes in other places, but 
regard them as very doubtful, in fact as nothing more than 
accidental forms. Only two or tliree specimens in my collection 
appear to me possibly genuinely work^ arrow-heads, and these 
be found described further on when dealing with th© 
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localities they were foond in. But I can only speak with perfect 
confidence of one, No. 3892, p. 161. 

The extent to which the neolithic people were interested in, colour 
and aifected by, ^rception of colour is not easy to gauge, as few 
indications of their love of varying tints remain; still there are „eoUthiaDs. 
fenr facts from which inferences can bo drawn. Firstly, the several 
tints they allowed their pottery to receive by varying the degree 
of firing they exposed the pots to. Secondly, the pigments they 
used to paint the different vessels the potters turned oat wore pi^Q,ent« 
shades of red, yellow, brown and rarely orange and purplish grey. o*«d to paint 
No pigments producing green and blue appear to have been 
known to them judging by the painted shords. The black colour 
of most vessels seems to be due to tbeir having beou less highly 
fired, and this is confirmed by the faot that the black earthenware 
weathers much sooner than the red. Whether the grey colour of 
some vessels is due to the admixture of some foreign substance or 
to the clay employed being of a totally ditferent kind, 1 cannot say, 
but if a piece of the grey earthonwaro were analysed some light 
on this question might be obtained. 

The third fact to aid the comprehension of the neolithio colour Loto of 
appreciation is the great fondness the old folk had for pistacite 
granite with its mixture of green and pink colours and for chrome gtonea. 
gneiss with its delicate greenish white and green tints. In many 
eases, specimens of these two rooks must hav'e been fetched from 
groat distances, though they would have served no better than 
the ooramon country rock for the making of mealing stones and 
oom-OTUshers, for which they were generally used. 

The fourth fact, or seeming fsmt, lies in the very pretty and geieoiod 
often quite gay colours of many of the selected stones gathered 
by the old people often from quite distant places, c.p., the pleasing 
colours of the cherts and agates they collected to convert into 
drill head flakes, scrapers and strike-a-lights. It would be easy 
to make a long list of localities in the Deccan, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, where veins of bright chert occur. One example 
of evident appreciation of a very lovely pale shade of emerald 
green amazon stone, febpar, obtained from a granite vein to be 
seen crossing tho half empty bed of the Sabarmati, a few miles 
higher up tho river, should be quoted. A number of this variety 
have been taken on the loess plateau east of Hirpura—see 
Nos. 3262 to 3269. 

Attention must be given to the use of reddle in 13 neolithic Boddio, »n 
sites in the Deccan. 1 found specimens of earthy red hamatite, 
or reddle, which had been rubbed down to produce red powder 
which could serve as rouge, or be employed as paint if mixed 
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with «.me ...itablo Uqoid vehiols. Two »|naU slab* wMoh had 

.pparently been vised for grinding or mbbmg down the redd e 

we^lso met with i one, a Bat pebble of hmmatite s^st. No. 421, 
from the Fort Hill, Bellar.y, and the other, Ko. 2738, of grey 
hrowu wndstone, found at Maski in the Raiohur Doab. 

Of the 13 sites which yielded reddle stones, 9 are w 
BcIIary district, Nos. 377, 422, 444-31, 904, 1123 to 1135, 1257, 
1427, 1613, 1546 and 1556, one in Mysore, No. 229, one in 
Anaotapur, No. 2084, one in Hyderabad, No. 2878, and one m 
Baroda State. No. 2902. The shape of many shows that they 
had been ground very often or very largely. 

Nothing has been found in India so far as I hnow in any 
way resembling the “pintaderas” found in the neolithic 
caves of Liguria. These are narrow terra cotta stamps used to 
apply colour, apparently prepared with red ochre, to the human 

gkin_a style of personal decoration, which the neolithic people 

of .Southern and Western India do not appear to have been 
addicted to. 

No neolithic burials by inhumation being apparently faown 
in India, it is impossible to determine whether in the painting of 
the bones of the departed a red colour was practised as was the 
case ill the bone oaves in Liguria, e.g., the Balzi Rossi which lies 
jtirt within the boundary of Italy, a few miles east of Mentone. 


5. THE IRON-AGE PEOPLE. 

^ In spite of tbe great ease with which iron objects of all 
kinds are utterly destroyed and lost by oxidation when exposed 
to damp, yet from the very durable character of Hie pottery the 
iron ago people prodnoed and the viist quantity of it they left, it 
it evident that in a very large number of cases they must have 
occupied the old neolithic village-sites; and the celts and other | 
stone implements are now mixed up with the highly polished and 
brightly coloured sherds of the later-aged eartbenwaro. Except 
In a very few oases tbo dull^coloured and rough-surfaced truly 
neolithio sherds occur but very sparingly. 

That the iron age in peninsular India was not preceded 
by A bronze age, as in Crete, Greece and so many other Western 
countrlea. was very probably due to tho land-loving oharaoter 
of tho neolithic people, for, had they possessed any seafaring 
inolinatioDs, they would certainly have sailed across the Bay of 
Bengal, reached tbe Tenasserim coast and there become acquainted 
with the tinstone (cassiterite) of that region. As copper is 
found plentifully in India, the art of making an alloy must soon 
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have followed. As it fell out, however, the difoovery of the alloy 
was not made in India till after the art of iron smelting had been 
acqnired. and iron weapons and tools had come largely into use. 

The people who could make such high olass pottery as much 
of that described in the foregoing section of my notes and fgurod 
in some of my plates, notably, plates 24 to 28 fa), also plates 30, 
84, 36, 38,39, 53, 55, 56 and 59, mast have attained a consider, 
able degree of civilization. Of the same age apparently are the 
shell bangles which oooor so numerously in several sites and are 
many of them objects of beauty, as will bo seen on reference to 
plates 41,42 and 43. 

8hell bangles used to be manufactured at Dacca; and for the 
sake of comparison I procured a good series from there through 
a friend acquainted with the industry and found that all the 
patterns differed much from my series. 

Owing to the avoidance of painting on their vases any repre- 
sentaiions of human figures, as was so admirably done by the 
Greek vase painters, there have come down to the present 
day but extremely few illustrations of the personal appearance 
of the early iron age people and of their costumes, which is 
much to he regretted. The few broken fragments of ffgurines 
met with afford no information whatever on this matter. The 
little headless figure carved in elate (No. 1541), which is figured 
in plate 16, even if it belongs to the early iron age, only shows that 
somebody wore a long petticoat hiding his or her feet. X found 
this little figure at a poor little village called Angara close to 
the right ^ok of 'the Tungabhadra, west of Uuvinahada- 
galli in the west of the Bellary district. The fruoture above 
the waist looked rather ^-esh; so 1 hoped I might get the head, and 
offered a largo reward for it, and nearly a hundred people went 
about searching for a whole afternoon, hut failed to find it much 
to my regret and theirs also. 

India was not the only country in which a bronze age did 
not precede the iron age, for, according to J. E. Wooel, the 
Slavonic peoples missed the bronze age and passed straight on 
from the neolithio age to the smelting of iron. China is also said 
not to have known a bronze age. 

Professor Gowland, p.b.8., the great raetailurgist and the 
successful explorer arohseologically of the Japanese islands, has 
expressed the idea that the smelting of iron may have been hit 
upon by accident while experiments were being made. This lucky 
accident may well have happened in India, where the iron industry 
is one of great antiquity (far greater indeed than in Europe, 
s.p., at Hallstalt or La T^ne) and iron ores occur so largely. 
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CinUmaon The state of civilization in the Deccan described hy Valmki in 
. his aooount in the Kamayatia of the wanderings of Eama during 
his Unishment from Ayodhya must have been of much more 
age than that wliich can be jissigned to the early iron a^, 
in which the people appear to have been unacquainted with the 
other metals snob as copper, gold and silver, lead and antimon.i : 
for tliese were evidenUy wcU known to Rama's contemporanes. 
The different kingdoms named by the poet seem to have been 
located nortiiward of tho southern boundary of the great Deocan 
trap area; for to the southward of that there remain no longer any 
ruins of great and wealthy cities of great antiquity. 

'Jbe site of tho D.mtlakaranya forest might he assigned to 
the tract ol oonntry lying between 17® and 15® north latitude and. 
including the spurs of the Western and Eastern Ghats which in 
those early dajs were probably covered with far greater forests 
than they are now. The Rev. Thomas Poalkes, a very competent 
Bauakrit scholar, in his paper on the early civilization of the 
Deccan in tho ‘Indian Antiquary^', thought that many topo¬ 
graphical inacouracies must be regarded as mere poetic license. 

Sklectbd Stones. 

Their Provenance. 

By the term selected stones are meamt stones foreign to the 
locality in which they were foond and wlxioh were brought there 
iotoationally by human agency to be utilized in the preparation 
of eome special implements. In maoj oases these selected stones 
were procured in soluc way or other from far distant places, and 
getting them most have involved considerable labour and travel 
on the part of tho neolithic people and often no little danger, if 
they bad to pass into and through the territories of unfriendly 
tril^ with whom no system of barter existed. 

The principal stoocs in the list of tlie selected ones judging 
by the specimens found are the following :— 

Derived from Chert veins in the limestones of the 
Ouddapah and Kumool systems and of frequent occurrence in 
I the districts giving their names to the two geological systems 
I in question. Veins of chert are found at Khamba and in Nigala 
iTappa, Kathiawar. 

* Ajfate .—Obtained chiefly from the gravels in the alluvia 

of rivers rising in the Deocen Trap area, e.p., the Kistna and many 
of its tributaries, also on the Rhonda Ghat in South Oanara. 

Jaeptr.—Ocean largely in some of the great hcematite 
beds of the Dharwar system which is so greatly developed in the 
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hill ranges which run through great part of Western Mj-sore and 
the western part of Bellary distriot and on, into* the Dharwar 
district and the south-western part of the Hyderabad State till 
covered up by the overlying greatly younger Deccan trap. 

The Sandur hills, south-vrest of the Bellary town, which 
form one of the hill ranges referred to above, supply the best 
specimens of jasper, and the red variety of it was for some reason 
or other by far the most commonly used. 

Chalcedony, of which the best flake knivoe and pygniy 
implements are made, was oarionsly enough not met with by me 
as a selected stone, probably because so much valued that it was 
immediately used up and not left lying about like the more 
common chert and agate. 

Under the head of selected stones might be included the 
materials frequently brought from distant places for the mauu* 
faoture of corn-crushers, mealing stones and hammer stones of 
various types. They include pistaoite granite, chrome granite, 
crystalline limestone, and varieties of trap. Their general great 
tdze and weight precluded their being brought into the collection, 
although many ore quite handsome or remarkable for size. To 
the latter category belongs one specimen which I did oolleot, 
however, because of iU remarkable shape which fitted it capitally 
for conversion into a celt of very extra dimensions, far larger than 
the largest I have figured (No. 463 in Plate 61). Tliis specimen 
was found by me in the old neolithic site of Vclpnmadugu in 
Anantapur district and it bears No. 2040-34. It must have been 
fetched from a dioritio dyke some six miles to tiie north. See 
page 100. 


6. CASTELLATED HILLS IN THE DECCAN. 

Every one of the fortified hills in the Deccan had doubtless its 
chief, or king, answering to the Basileas of the old Greek fast¬ 
nesses. e.y., the Athenian Acropolis, the Acrocorinthns, Mycenm 
the Larissa of Argos, Tiryns and Palamidhi (the "Gibraltar of 
Greece ” of Tozer). 

The Deccan hill forts all rise abruptly out of the plain and 
command the cultivable tract around their foot, which in most 
cases is a black soil flat. On the larger hills the inhabitants 
had room for their habitations ou the less steep parts of the 
slopes, where there were frequently spaces free from rock on 
which they could conveniently build their houses. Those spaces 
or terraces which are real linchets are often held up hi their lower 
extremities by revetments of rough stones. They vary much 
in size, but are mostly small and frequently near the summit. 
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Many of the hills are natorally castellated, the granite rooks 
being conveniently jointed by great vertical and by approxi¬ 
mately horizontal joint planes which have caused the hills to be 
weathered into their oharacteristio shapes. This natural castella- 
tion of the hills was taken advantoge of by the old stone-folk in 
many cases and improved upon here and there by the building 
of rough walls to stop passages which were inconvenient to the 
dfvellers on the hills. These systems of vertical or very highly 
ioulined joint fissures have in many places led to the formation of 
large and small rock shelters which must have afforded the hill 
dwellers groat protection against both snn and rain. Many of 
these will have to be referred to further on as they were often 
utilized by the old stone-folk and their descendants. Even at the 
present day they are frequently resorted to by goat-herds and 
cattle-herds who shelter in them during the heat of the day and 
from storms. I have often myself sheltered in them in the heat of 
the day. They are often occupied by sanyasis and fakirs who 
Freqnently block up parts of the openings with rude walla. 

The size of the settlements on the Mils depended largely on 
the facilities of water-supply, for in nearly every case the 
residents ou the hill depended on tiie amount of rain that oould be 
ooHected and stored on the hill itself. The nature of the rocks 
was not suitable for the oonstnetiou of wells. 

In no case did 1 observe the castellated hills to be snrrounded 
with oirouit walls near their base, but they may very likely have 
been enclosed by a thick hedge of Uiorny character, a true 
zareba. Very few cases were met with in which neolithic 
remains were found unconnected witii the hill forts. Another 
remarkable fact is that the stone-folk devoted their attention 
almost exclusively to the granite hills. I cannot recall a case 
in which I found traces of either the polaeolithio or neolithic 
peoples on hills of schistose structure, such as many of the hills 
in the Dharwar, Cuddapah or Kumool geological areas. They 
could not have been fortified except by extensive and costly 
walls, and they offered no advantages over the granite bills 
in the catchment and storage of water; indeed, for the latter 
purpose they were far less fitted. 

Xn some cases the disposition of the summit blocks gave rise 
to the formation of smfdl bat valuable cisterns which would hold 
rain water in some quantity in very sheltered positions. An 
excellent example of this is yet to be seen on the summit of the 
h ort hill at Bellary. These, which did not dry up by mere evapo¬ 
ration between the rains of the two monsoons, were beyond the 
reach of the enemies’ arrows. On many of the hills small tanks 
had been constructed in convenient corners. 
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As already ob86r7ed no poBitively determinable remains of 
neolithic houses were found in any of the neolithic sites; from 
which fact one may safely infer that they were constructed of 
materials not sufficiently durable to hare remained standing* to the 
present day. Earthenware roofing tiles do not appear to have been 
made; though possibly they may also have been deliberately 
destroyed by later residents on the hill; yet I never found the 
fragments of these even where other sherds lay about by the 
thousand. 

Thatch seems to have been the only style of roofing known to 
the old peoples, whether of the neolithic or iron age. 


7. PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 

The first appearance of vessels and other objects made of 
earthenware occurs in the neolithic age, no trace of them having, in 
India, as yet been found in any connection with the remains of the 
earliest representatives of mankind known, the palseolithio folk. 

Although so much earthenware was found by myself and others 
in many different localities and so obviously of different ages, yet 
not a single place was met with where the making of vessels had 
been carried on on a scale sufficient to have left unmistakeable 
traces of such manufacture. ISuch working sites most have 
existed here and there, and it is rather remarkable that none were 
come across in a recog^nixable condition, when one considers how 
many important finds of pottery were made. The finding of such 
ceramic factory sites might have thrown material lighten the age 
of the introduction of the potter’s wheel, and also on the nature of 
the minor tools used by the workmen, which must have been rather 
varied to produce the many decorative designs they went in for. 
It may possibly have been tbat kilns were not known so early.^ 

It is a mvdortune for Prehistoric and Protohistoric Archsso* 
logy that in South India no ancient city has been found, the mins 
of which reveal a succession of ages of building and habitation 
such as shown by Sohliemann’s excavations in Troy on the bill of 
Hissarlik * Did such a site exist, nearly all the difficulties now felt 
in determioing the relative ages of the pottery sherds so largely 
met with in scattered sites would vanish ; but in the absence of 
such a guide, the collector can but grope about very painfully in ‘ 
his efforts to settle questions of priority many of which cannot j 
at present he determined. Oue.sses at truth may be made, but ^ 


1 See Add«odan Ro. XXI. 

* And tiill more by Dr. W. DSrpfeld’e extended end more ajetemetic 
reaeurobee at the same place after Sohb’eoiaDn’a death, for they prorad beyond 
donbt,tbe exiateooe of a uity of Hycenaean age, which was Homer’a Troy. 
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A foelin^ of certainty is tmatfcainable and it ia impossible to 
recognise any safe sabniiTisioas of the several ages. 

The types of pottory produced may be classified primarily 
as plain and decorated acooiding to their general surfaces 
irrespective of shape and eoloiu*. In tlie plain group we see 
four sub-groups: a. rough, A. smooth, c. polished, d. painted. 
Tho sub-groups of the decorated group are three in number 
and may be described as : a. impressed, b. moulded, c. inoisod— 
of which the third is muoh the least common, though the two 
former were not so simple and easy to produce. 

Classification by form, though quite possible, would be much 
less easy of accomplishment and the division into wheeNmade 
and hand-made is not decisive enough to be always appli- 
cable. Classification by actual oolonr of the ware would also 
bo difficult to carry out, ns the colour varies mdefiiiiteLy not only 
hocnu.co of the differences of the clays employed locally, but also 
from the extent to which the potter muy have fired his fabrics. 

Two most re markable features of the decoration of the antique 
pottery of Southern and Western India, so far as it has oome 
under my keo, are the entire Absence ou the vases and other 
vessels of aoj delineation of the human figure and the extreme 
rarity of human figurines. Animal figurines which appear to 
have beon votive ofierings are also very uncommon, and in almost 
evorv case, of the rndesl and moat iU-shapen form, rendering it 
often quite problematic what animal was meant to be represented. 

An iin))ortant exception to this observation must be noted 
which occurred among the tribe once resident on the Nilgiris 
who prepared the many earthenware figures found by tbo late 
Mr. J. W. Breeks, M.C.8., when he opened so many old cairns on 
the plateau, which wore described by him in his great work 
entitled “ Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of 
the Nilgiris of these figurines many were photographed for the 
present author’s Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the 
Madras Museum*' published in 1901. With tbo human figurines 
were also a considerable number of animal ones all equally 
grotesque and some purely ideal inventions of the artists. Some 
represented the animals'lmng on the plateau. Among them were 
no figures of any kind of fish which may mean Uiat none ooonrred 
in the hill j-trerims in those days or that fish were talmoed to the 
residents of that time. 

Mr. Breeks mentions that in some of the graves he opened on 
tho Nilgiri plateau great qoantiiies of the pottery made by the 
old people had been shovelled into the grave c r piled round it 
before the completion of the small tnmulus covering it in. This 
oustom clearly agrees with one followed by the ancient Greeks (and 
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referred to by the late Dr. S. Biroh in hie great work “ The Hie- 
lory of Anoicn+ Pottery who broke the Taaee employed in the 
ceremonies of the funeral rites and sabseqnontly gathered them 
up aud deposited them in the graves, as they had been quasi'sancti' 
Red by the rites they had been connected with and oonld not 
therefore be allowed to be desecrated by lying about. 

Very few positive representations of any natural objects are 
met with on any of the vessels found in the old sites in the 
Deccan. Of the few unmistakeable leaf patterns I met with, I 
have given figures of the two best on Plates 28 (a) and 29 of the 
present work. Whether some of the pinnate and bipinnate 
impressions on painted fillets in certain other vessels were intendod 
actually to repreeont fern fronds or leaves like those of Etnblica 
offlcinali/Sy the '‘Nellikai ” of the Tamil people, it is hard to say, the 
representations being rather too, rude. Very noteworthy as a good 
moulded imitation of a fruit is the side of a large melon bowl, 
, No. 2783*100, decorated with a fillet of raspberries outside below 
the lip. This imitatiou of a fruit is woll shown in Plato 59, though 
the sherd had saifored much from weathering. The bowl when 
entire must have been a distinctly handsome vessel. I found it at 
Mnski, an old site in the Itaichur Doab, with many other objects 
of interest, apparently all of early iron age or very late neolithic. 

Of later dato than any of the above is a fine large chatty now 
in my possession which was found on the oast side of the great 
mounds at GudivOda in the Kistna district and was disinterred by 
the finder, my friend the late Bov. A. E. Goodman of the Church 
Mission Society, with my assistance. Besides other decoration, 
this great vessel, which was probably a grain store, shows a broad 
band of floral decoration of bold pattern between two fillets of 
pinnate impressions. The pot was haiid*made. I am having it 
built up and hope to figure it in a future number of the 
Museum Bulletins. 

The further special consideration of the many sets of antique 
pottery met with must be deferred, till when dealing with the 
several districts or states they occurred in. 

A complete list of the pottery finds in the collection shows 
that they were acquired from 116 different localities some of 
which yielded hut single specimens and others sets of various 
size raugiiTg from two or three to 159 pieces. 

mere numerical size of a set is n'ot in every case an 
absolute proof of its relative importance in the general ceramic 
group, for several of the very small sets are of far greater interest. 

The following table is an attempt to assign the more ijnport- 
ant sets of pottery to approximately true positions in the ages 
into which post-palseoUtMc time may be divided. 
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Four auch ages seem recognizable: the neolithic, the over¬ 
lap of the stone and iron ages, the iron age proper, and the 
protohistorio age. This assignment to determined position of 
the different sets of antique potterj is of necessity only a quite 
tentstive proceeding, for there is under present circomstances no 
al^^olate certainty for judging the age of the^ttery by mere 
collocation with neolithic implements which ows not in many 
caKCs prove the actual neolitMc origiu of the vessels or sherds 
remaining. The facies of the typical neolithic pottery will, I 
believe, tarn out to be doll-coloured and rough-surfaced with but 
little decoration, whereas the true iron age vessel is distinguished 
by showing rich colours and highly polished surfaces with. In some 
cases, elaborate and artistic mouldings. There had been a true 
e\olution in the potter’s art which then attained a stage of very 
real beauty. This was probably before the great Aryan invasion, 
under which the potter’s craft oame to be despised and neglected,' 
aft it is nowadays to a very great extent, as evidenoed by tbe ^reat 
plainness and often absolute ugliness of the present day pottery. 

The pottery of the protohistoric early Buddhist times as 
fc.uod on the great mounds at G-udivida, in the Kistna District, 
shows many changes from the typical iron age finds of Narsipur 
Siingani and West Hill (French Bocks) in Mysore, Malyam 
in Bellary and Patpad in Kumool district. Some of the more 
modern forms now met with approximate much more to the 
present day shapes, e.g,, the so-caUed « (4uja8 ” or water bottles. 

A special type of bowl shows concentric undulation of the sides 
often highly polished and light red or brown in colour A 
third very oharacteristio type is a black highly polished ware 
showing a generally fiat base, but undulated with many low rings 
awund a moderate-sized median cone or pap, a true mesomphalim 
Of the half dozen exemplee of this type I collected, none was 
sufficiently unbroken to show the shape of the sides and mouth of 
vessel. To this Gudivida series belongs the great “ grain 
ch»tty with floral decorationa above referred to (ante p. 81). 

A .pecial branch of earthenware indnatry deserving separate 
nofoe .a the manofaeture ef hut-nms for funereal%.r™« 
Though only one fragment of snob a hnt-nm is inclndJd 1^' 

for 

right iamb ef the deer ef a small hn^Ll^ nrotl" 
the hnt-urns now met with in various parts of the * 

.om, of which show remarkable reeemblanr^ the «Le o"bS 
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of western olassioal antiquity, euch as were found under the 
Toloanio tufa near the Alban lakes, to the south of Rome. They 
were in some cases filled with the ashes of the dead, after crema¬ 
tion, which were introduced by a little front door. The door was 
secured in place by means of a rope passing through two rings at 
its sides and tied round it. The whole resembled in shape a 
cottage with vaulted roof. Two forms of suci. earliest Etruscan 
art hut'Ums are figured in Dr. Samuel Birch’s “ History of 
Ancient Pottery”, and they very strougly resemble modem forms, 
such as those occurring at Harsani in the Velachha toluq of 
Baroda state, and a large group of rery fine ones near the great 
ford over the Tapti, some miles east of hfaudvi in the Surat 
district. The Maski hut-um is figured iu Plate 37. 

I specially noticed the arrangement for oloeirg the door of one 
um at Harsani. The little door of tho hut had no hinges, hut 
was kept closed by two rude bolts working through flaitish rings, 
on either side of the door, into a wider ring iu the centre of it. 

A very small hut typical hut-um that I passed one evening 
in the fields, a couple of miles or so to the east of ^ Salem, was in 
use as a shrine of some siwtmi who would in consideralion of a 
lamp homing to bis or her honour, take care of the crops growing 
in front The little hnt-nrn itself looked very worn and weather¬ 
beaten, whereas tho (Gujarati examples were in prime oondition. 

One in the British Museum, presented by Mr. W. E. Hamilton, 
is filled with the ashes of the dead, which were introduced by a 
little door. This door was secured by a cord passing through two 
rings at its sides and tied round the vase. The cover or roof is 
vaulted and apparently intended to represent the beams of a house 
or cottage. The exterior had been ornamented with a meander 
of white paint, traces of which remain. The ashes were placed 
inside a large, two handled vase which protected them from 
the superincumbent mass. They haVe no glaze upon their surface 
but a polish produced by friction. See Addendum No. XIX. 

Attention will be drawn specially to the interesting specimens 
of the several series, they come to be treated in their true 
geographical positions and many will be found figured in the 
plates which ornament this book. 

A very peculiar type of pottery known as Celadon ware which 
is met with largely from Karachi to Babylon and from China to 
Arabia, appears onl' to have reached Makran long after the 
emigration of the i’*ihuiB that reached Southern India. This 
ware which is invariably of pale sage green shows in some oases 
remarkable fineness and great beauty of glaze. Personally I 
have never come across thia ware in Southern or W^estem India, 
3-a 
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Had it boon brought down bj the Brabai Dravidiana in their 
migraUen. it is extremely unlikely that fragments of it should not 
have been seen by mo, in any of the scores of noolithio sites 1 
cxaniiued, in the South and West. In Afghanistan it is believed 
to have the virtue of revealing the existence of poison by 
cracking in its preaonoe. It had the general oharaotor of being a 
luoky possession. 

7. DiaTBIBUTION OF THE PJREHISTORIC PEOPLES. 

A oonsideratioD of the map of prehistoric localities which 
accompanies this work shows that the several peoples concerned 
forwu. widely distributed over the country, excepting in the 

mountain and great forest regions of the west of tho peninsnla, in 
which, 80 far as my experience goes, no traces have been found 
of t he pa]ax>lithio race, or races. The localization of all the races 
has also been inliuenced in some measnre by the distribntion of 
the rocks yielding materials suitable for their respective imple¬ 
ments. Thus, there are far more nnmerons traces of the 
])alieolithic race around the great quartzite yielding gronps of 
hills forming the Cuddapah series of the Indian geologists and 
the great quartzite shingle conglomerates of the Upper Gondwana 
system in the Ohingleput (Madras), North Aroot and Nellore 
districts, than in other regions. In diminishing quantities traces 
of palfuolithio man are found to the northward of the Eistna 
valley, where quartzite becomes a much less common rock. So 
also to the southward of the FdUr valley, where quartzite 
becomes a rare material; to the westward on the Deccan plateau, 
whore the stone chippers finding no quartzite in the Bellary 
district had recourse to the banded jasper heematite rooks (of the 
Dharwar system); and farther north in the valley of the Kistna 
where recourse was had in one instance to hard siliceous limestone. 

The extreme rarity of trap dykes in the south of the 
|>eninKula may have been a vera causa of the rarity of neolithic 
rcmainB in the regions south of the Cauveiy, while it is certain 
that in tbo northern parts of the Deccan plateau, where neolithio 
n iiiains most abound, dykes of basaltic, dioritic and diabasic traps 
aro ver)’ plontifuUy distributed, lliis has reference to their war 
implemenU, as their axes aro, as a rule, almost without a single 
exception, made of the trappoid rocks and especially of the finer 
grained varieties of these. 

Amoug tlie many hnndreds of oelfs T collected on the Deccan 
jilateau only one example was made of gneiss and that was 
mend in the cinder camp at LingadahalH in Bellaiy district. 
The only other colt not made of trappoid rock that I know of, is 
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one, now in my collection, vliich was found in Molal^af at the 
foot of the Kanyakod mountain by my friend and coUeagno Mr. 
Philip Tjake, k.a., Cantab., when geologioally surveying the 
northern side of the Palghat pass. It is made of pale pink 
granulite. He very kindly presented it to me. It is figured as 
No. 89 in Plate 3. 

For the ordinary forms of domestic implements, each as 
mealing stones, cornoroshors, hammerstonee, flakers, etc., the 
neolithic people used a great variety of stones as granite, groen 
(chrome) gneiss, pistaoite granite, banded hiomatite jasper and 
jasper breccia, conglomerates and grits of both the Hharwar and 
Upper Gondwana systems, homblendio trappoid, agate and chert. 
Quartzite, the great stond-hy of the paloeolithio people, is almost 
unknown among neolithic artifacts, unless possibly a few flakes 
and scrapers of that material may belong to the second stone 
period, though they were left unpolished for some reasfin or other. 
The unworked edge of a quartzite scraper would probably have 
been a more effective tool for scraping with than a polished one 
would have proved. 

Much additional knowledge regarding the palieolithic peoples 
and their appearance on earth and their distribution in Western 
and Central Europe, has been obtained of late and requires notice, 
though unfortunately no further light has been gained on the 
Indian palseolithic peoples, which allows of any assignment of 
sequence, in time, to any one set of them subsequent to the makers 
of the implements found low down in the alluvium of the Sabarmati, 
who certainly seem to have been the earliest men to appear in 
what is now India. They must have lived near the headwaters 
of the river, for the implements show that they had been rolled a 
very considerable distance, and the gntty quartzites of which they 
were made were doubtless derived from the Aravalli hills or their 
southern extensions. 

A remarkable fact which must be noted is the extraordinary 
rarity of hones in the Sabarmati and Desang alluvia by which to 
attempt any determination of the age of the lower members of 
that alluvium. I had not myself the good fortune to find any 
determinable bones and the only recognizable mammaliau object I 
got sight of was part of a molar of an elephant, but of what species 
I could not find out, for it was esteemed a valuable possession by 
the priest to whom it belonged and who refused to let me buy it 
and was very angry when he found that I had tried to oleanso off 
the very thick coating of red lead and oil with which it had 
been covered and which prevented it being specifically identified. 
I had to return it immediately. 
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I Bpfweon tho position of the Sadolin palseolifcbs and the loess 
‘I Ijcds on tho top of which were mot the ueolithio objects which 
• occur ill (iiijamt, lies, as shown in tlie diagram facing- page a 
tbii-kiicsH of 50 foi>t of the upper alluvium of the Sabarmati capped 
hy from l^O to 200 feet of loess to be seen in other sections 
lying north and south of this one in which no traces of human 
n-iiidciice showed themselves. The i)eriod noocssary for the ac- 
I'umiilation of these deposits may therefore bo not unreasonably 
ttgurded ns an important hiatus in time which it mav not be 
|)Oflsihlo to bridge over hy the finding of examples of prehistoric 
man’s handiwork in adjoining regions. 

Prom our present knowledge, we cannot correlate the Sabar¬ 
mati alluvium with the palmolith-bearing lateritio deposits of the 
(Vast Slid of tho Deccan, which, as for as I have been able to 
inti-rprcl tlieni, do not allow of any sub-divisions of importance 
la-iiig recognized. 


Ma4r4ftUniiH 
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A possible exception to tho above oonolusion may be 
established by recognizing the ooourronco of a trace of a Magda- 
Uiiian settlement in the Billa Surgam cave in Eumool district. 
This traoH consiaU of a very few carved bones and teeth which 
were found by my son Lieut, (now Lieutenant-Colonel) H. B. 
Koote. E.A.. when he took toy place and completed the exploration 
of the bone cave in 1884. These got aooidentally ,mislaid for 
wveral years and have yet to be described and figured in the 
liec^rds of the Goolugical Survey of India. U was only quite 
UU* y ihat their Magdalenian character struck me, when I looked 
at uiem after finding the missing box. 

Mueli light b(i. been thromj by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdiob 

Dravidian people 

y the Mskran Coast Sato m his admirable book, The aftes of 
India , in which he points out:_ 

Cii Cm„ ? .7 borderland of 

1 !^. ^‘‘•7 conturios either on the ooast- 

arthen rt, »“d buried oaoh other in 

arthen jots, or they were entangled in the mass of frontier hlll« 

m»n! ;iTuik3 thr*;° ethnolo^oal puLle for 

proui„gfh.t thev am M Indian tribes. bu< 

an., of ho GrelL^nTbc Like the degenerate deseend- 

me UroekH m the extreme north-west, or like the mixed 
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Arab peoples of the Makran coast and Baluchistan, these half-bred 
Mongols have preserved the traditions of their fathers and adopted 
the tongue of their mothers. It is strange how soon a language 
may be lost that is not preserved hy the women I What we Icam 
from the Brahuis is that a Dravidian race must onoe have been 
where they are now, and this supports the theory now generally 
admitted, that the JDravidian peoples of India entered India hy 
these western gateways.’’ (pp. 142-3.) 

No more interesting ethnographioal inquiry ooold be found in 
relation to the people of India than how these races, having got 
thus far on their way, over snoceeded in getting to the south of 
the peninsula. It could only have been the earliest arrivals on 
the frontier who passed on. Later arrivals from Western Persia 
(amongst whom we may reckon the Modes or Meds) remained in 
the Indue valley. The bar to frontlor progress lios in the desert 
which stretches east of the Indus from the ooast to the land of 
tho five rivers. This is indeed India’s second line of defence, 
aod it covers a large extent of her frontier. Conquerors of the 
lower Indus valley have been obliged to follow up the Indus to 
the Punjab before Rtrikiug eastwards for the great cities of the 
plains. Thus it is not only the Indus, but the desert behind it, 
which has barred the progress of immigration and conquest from 
time immemorial, and it is this, oombined with the command 
given by the sea, which differentiates these soutbem gates of India 
from tho northern, which lead on by open roads to Lahore, Delhi, 
aod the heart of India.” (p. 143.) 

“ The answer to the problem of immigration is probably sim¬ 
ple. There was a time when the great rivers of India did not 
follow their ooursos as they do now. This was most rooeatly tho 
as regards the ludus and the rivers of Central India. In 
the days when there was no Indus dolta and tlie Indus emptied 
itself into the groat sandy depression of tho Eann of Katoh, 
anoihor groat lost river from the north* cast, Ihe Saraswati, fed the 
luduB, and between them the desert area was immensely reduced 
if it did not altogether diaappear. Then, possibly, could the cairn* 
erecting stone*monument building Dravidian sneak his way along 
the west coast within sight of tho sea, and there indeed has he 
left his monuments behind him. Otherwise the Dravidian ele¬ 
ment of Central Southern India could only have been gathered 
from beyond the seas; a proposition which it is difficult to believe. 
However, never since the desert strip was formed which now 
flanks the Indus to the east can there have been a right-of-way to 
the heart of India hy the gateways of the west.” (p. 144.) 

These soi-disant Mongols or “ Mingals ” seem to have been a 
very wild truculent tribe. 
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,-;s-rasSr3f 

hr anv othor arcbffiologiat whose work has '>«®° 

Abettor wint of immoo.o mtorestthat roqmros deamination 

it whothor'^tho migrating Praridiana had 

civilised stage of the polished stone ago. “f ^ 7 'f 

.till semi-savages who had not aivanoed beyond the art of 
making pal«o^ or mere chipped implements. Evidenee on 
ihi, poL is wanting and should be sought for on the Makran 
coast because it is full of Turanian rehes conneotmg it with the 
Uravidian races of the south ; but there ia no time now to follow 
theso interesting glimpses of prehistoric ethnography opened up 
}>v the log of Nearkhos, from which, however, one very interesting 
oitract was given before (page 13) illustrating the low state of 
civiUzation of one of the coast tribes ho encountered. 

The route the immigrants followed has to be traced as yet, and the 
theory that they stuck to the coast seems to me to be untenable ; 
for they would have had great difficulty in crossing the gulfs 
of Culoh and Cambay, unless they had vessels of some size at 
command, which waa very nnlikely. Had they kept to the sea- 
ooaat, they would assuredly have left some traces of their 
pawage which would have remained to the present day ; but in 
paHiDg along near the ooaat between Diu and Veeraval and Por 
Hundar and Bet Head, the extreme north-west point of Kathiawar^ 
and in oloselj surveying the whole of the Okhamandal Prant, I 
came across no prebistorio monuments of any sort or kind; nor 
did I meet with any such megalithic structures in any part of 
southom Kathiawar, though very keenly on the look-out for 
■uoh remains wherever I travelled; nor were any implements of 
any kind met with in that region. 


It is impossible not to theorize on such a question as this, and it 
■eetns to mo far more likely that the Dravidiaus crossed the Indus 
above its embouchure into the great fresh water lake, which filled 
the depressiGD now known as the Kann of Cutoh, kept along 
its northern shore, and did not trend southward till they had 
reached the Sabarmati valley, which they descended keeping 
inland from tho bead of the Gulf of Cambay. Following this 
route, they would find little material for the oosslruotiion of any 
megalithic structures such as are attributed to them, till they got 
south of the Tapti valley, by which they may well have reached the 
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great Deocan Trap plateau, uid with much greater caae than by 
any of the more southerly passes. Once on the plateau their route 
offered no very serious obstacles to reaching the Deccan proper. 
That they continued southward from the Tapti valley and 
followed the coastline of the Concan seems less probable, for, 
coming from the mountains of South Baluchistan, they would 
greatly prefer the cool dry climate of the Deccan plateau to the 
damp sweltering heat of the coast. Moreover, the Concan was in 
those days most likely densely covered by forest far thicker 
and more impenetrable than that growing on the trap area a 
few miles eastward of the crest of the Sahyadri or Western 
Ghats, where the rainfall has already decreased very greatly. That 
the immigrants, whether palsolithians or neolithians, avoided 
the great forest region of the Sahyadri range is, I think, an un* 
doubtable faot; for, when surveying part of that region in the early 
seventies of the last century very closely, and olimhing up and 
over a very large number of the ridges and plateaus within the 
forest area, I came across no prehistorios of any kind whatever, 
whereas os soon as I turned away from the forest into the more open 
country, I found both paleeolitbfi and neoliths sporadically and in 
iaoreasiDg numbers the further I got away eastward. (Seo p. 134.) 

A close and careful survey of a tract about 25 square miles in 
area at foot of the Phonda Ghat, which I descended from Dajipur, 
did not yield the faintest trace of anything probistorio, though no 
forest remained and the country was clear and open. I oame upon 
no megalithic straoturee and found no implements of any age. 

The heavy forest region I surveyed lay between Lat. 15°36 N, 
and Lat. 16®27 N. 

The existence of heavy forest on the mountains in western 
Mysore, including the Kudrd Mukh and Baba Boodan massifs, 
had brought about an identical oondition of things. No prehistorics 
were found within the forest region, but outside of it prehiato* 
rios representing both the stone ages and the early iron age were 
met with pretty frequently. The extensive olearing of the heavy 
forest which formerly covered the Ooorg plateau could not have 
been accomplished in neolithic times ; it was impossible to have 
done it before the people were in posseaeion of iron axes, and this 
faot gives an approximation to the age of pottery found in the 
oaves and rock cut oells there found. 

The date at which the Dravidians immigrated from south Bolu* 
ohistan must be an early one, supposing that they followed tbo 
route above suggested along the northern coast of the great Rann 
of Gutoh lake, for great changes in the physiography of the 
country took place subsequently. The Indus changed its course 
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and formed an important delta to the east of the present port of 
Karachi; the Rann lake dried np as the Indian desert came to pass; 
the great fresh water lake beoame very shallow and brackish and 
dried up daring a great part of the year. From this dry surface 
and from tbe great mud-flats of the Gulf of Cambay exposed by low 
tides, strong westerly winds gathered the loamy sand and carried 
it all over the plains of Gujarat and formed the many “ loess ” 
hills which are such marked features in the landscape of many 
parts of the otherwise dead level country. The suooessors to the 
palfflolithiana have left traces of their existence on the top of 
many of these loess hills. As no objects of iron were met with on 
these hills or any traces of its having been there, it seems a fair 
inference that the people who loft tbeir remains and possessions 
on the bills were neolithians. 

The palaeoliths found in Southern and Western India, if judged 
by their general shape, agree best with the CkelUo-Mowterien 
type belonging to tbe lowest division of the paleeolitbio age which 
lies above the deposits of the preglacial period in Europe. 

This sub-division is traceable from Spain through France 
across Switzerland and Germany and Anstria into Poland and 
Russia near Kiev, and sontb-eastward into the Crimea. From 
the Crimea eastward it is again met with on the north of the 
Cauoassus in tbe provinoe of Kuban. The same type of paUeoliths 
is known in Siberia at Krasnojark on tbe left ba:^ of the 
Jcnessei. Egypt has yielded palseoliths plentifnlly—they bad 
been made by a people living on the plateau west of the river 
valley, and many of them are included in old alluvial gravels near 
Thebes. Palaeoliths have been found in Palestine, but none 
appear (o have been recorded from Arabia^, the Euphrates^Tigris 
valley and Persia, and they have not been met with again till the 
Sabarmati valley in Gujarat is reached in the explorer's eastward 
march- In Africa to the south of Egypt, palaeoliths are known 
in important numbers from Somaliland and from the valley of the 
Zambesi at the Victoria falls. Colonel H. W. Feilden found that 
the great gorge below the falls had been excavated by tbe river 
since the deposition of a shingle bed rich in palseoUths of chalcedony, 
which must therefore be of very great antiquity. The time occupied 
in the excavation of that mighty gorge is doubtless a great part of 
tbe hiatus between tbe palseolithic and neolithic eras. Colonel 
Poildeu’s oonolnsionB strike me as being perfectly sound. There is 


1 But Boitber are tbof knowo to have been looked for b; ezporte. 
t A very boaatifnl view of tbe gorye by B. H. Holder appeared in the Windsor 
Msgaiine for November 1909, tUo picture bearing tbo title " Tbe Victoria Vails 
viewed from tbo Bain Forest.” 
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no need to refer bnt cursorily to the palaeoliths of the Cape 
Colony nor to those of the Amerioau continent. Those occurring 
in the south of England and Belgium must not be forgotten 
though they lie to the north of the course from France through 
Cermany indicated abore. 

Old as are the CheUeo-McmUrien deposits, remains of man 
have lately been discovered in Germany in what must be reckoned 
a deposit of far greater antiquity. This discoveiy of a human 
lower jaw was made very near to Heidelberg and is recorded bv 
Dr. Otto Sohoetenaacfc. This most interesting and important 
relic described as Homo heid^Jbergenois was found in an un¬ 
disturbed bed of sand at the depth of 78 feet below tho surface. 
This sand deposit is shown by the fossil bones found associated 
with the jaw to be of the age of the Cromor Forest bod, the bones 
being remains of EUpha* antiquw, Rhinoceros druscrus, Falo., and 
Eqmss BienoniSy Gocohi, all well established forms. 

Two other important finds of human skeletous of diluTial age 
are reported from France, one in tho lower grotto of Le Moustier 
(Dordogne), the other at La Ohapelle-aux-Saints (Correze). 
These are quoted by Dr. Haddon, who gives various particulars 
about them in an admirable paper in ** Nature ” (July 20, 1909). 

To lovers of prehistoric loro that are able to read German, I 
would stroi^ly commend a capital book that deals very fully 
with this branch of learning, and from which I have gained more 
information than from any English or French work 1 had met with 
up to 1905. I refer to Dr. Moritz Hornes's ” Der diluviale Mcnsch 
in Europa^.” It is much to be hoped he will soon bring out a 
new edition of it. Hie “ Urgesebiohte der bildenden Kunst in 
Europa ** would also appear to be a very helpful and dosirable 
book to possess. 

The French works of de Mortillet, Cartailhac, and Beinach 
are »ns qua now to tho earnest student of prehistory. The very 
important papers of M. Bonle are unfortunately scattered in 
the numbers of the Bevue d* Anthropologie, and this is the osse 
also with many of those M. E. Piette, one of the most strenuous 
and successful of the French explorers. His writings are very 
largely quoted by Homes, to whose book I would refer all 
would-be students of man's preliistory. 

Another valuable work in German is Professor J. Heierii’s 
“ Urgesobichte der Schweiz *, which gives an admirable account 
of the prehistory of the Mountain Centre of Western Earopo from 
the glacial period to the protohistoric, immediately before jjre* 

^ Pabliihed by Frederick Viewetfuiul Sohn, Brvuuchweig, 1903. 

8 Fablisbed by Albert M«Uer, Zfixioh, 1901. 
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Roman tiinr». Thia inctudes fche paltoolithio, neolithic, bronze 
and early iron ages. Kach of these is dealt wi(h fully. 

In his opening chapter he gives a snccinot but clear and very 
interesting xesnmn of tlie changes which took place daring and 
after the placini, interglacial and postglacial porioda, and enume¬ 
rates the important alterations of the faunas and floras resultmg 
from the variations of climate. 

He next discusses the causes of the ice age assumed by various 
write™, but aocopts none. He also quotes G-. deMortUIet’e four 
periods of palioolithio life and their supposed duration in years 
as follows:— 

YSABS. 


1 . Chpll4on, preglacial ♦. .. 78,000 

2, Moush'rien, glacial .. .. .. 100,000 

. 1 . Solutn'icn and postglacial .. .. 11,000 

4. Magtlal^nien •• •• •• •> 88,000 


Uravinfi on 
rMndrrr 


Lokr dirtU 
kugn nnd pik 
boiUinft. 


223,000 

Both the periods and their ages are based upon the data of 
the French sites and their yieldings. 

He gives also a calculation of his own showing that the palseo- 
lithio period had at least a duration of 100,000 years. These 
calculations are followed by a sketch of the principal discoveries 
in prehistoric arnbmology and palseontologj made in Surope frr>m 
]f>77 onward to the present time, in which reference is made to 
the labours of Platter, Scheuobzer, G-essner, Cuvier, Lamarck, 
Honchor de Perthes and Sohmerling. 

The Swiss cave which yielded such very important paleeolithio 
hods, the Kesalorloch at Thaingen, is next dealt with, as also the 
lamouB rook shelter of Sohweizerbild, both in the Canton of Sebafl- 
bauhon and only short distances h‘om the town and the famous 
falls of the Rhine. 

He gives capital illustrations of the two famous ancient draw¬ 
ings cn reindeer horn of the grazing reindeer ” and of a horse 
(or pony) found in the Thaingen cave. 

The former is specially good as it shows the curvature of the 
engraved horn which hides the aoimaTs feet, whereas the latter 
is really an unrolled drawing, the feet of the horse being shown as 
if the whole were on a flat sur&oe. 

One very great merit of the book is the copious way in which 
it U illustrated with admirably drawn figures. 

His account of the many lake dwellings of the several ages is 
a full and very interesting one, and he devotes several pages to an 
enumeration of the many countries in which pile buildings are 
in use in lakes, rivers or shallow seas. Attention is drawn to the 
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two bands of lake dwellings in Europe, the southern one extending 
from the Pyrenees along both sides of the Alps and along the 
Balkan moontoins, the northern one stretching fromireland aoross 
England, Holland and northern Gormany into Eossia. 

Another work well deserving the attention of all interested in Siono »nd 
prehistoric ^ research is Feet’s “ Stone and Bronze Agee in Italy 
and Sicily.’* In this well got up volume emanating from the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, Mr. T. E. Poet, who is a Craven Scho- 
lar, gives a very able and intei'csting resume of the exploratory 
work carried on by the Italian and foreign antiquaries through 
the length and breadth of the peninsula and in Sicily and Sardi¬ 
nia. The hook is richly illustrated with many well executed 
drawings of implements of stone, bone, shell, staghorn, wood, 
copper and bronzo, also of plans and elevations of rock and built 
tombs, views of dolmens aud of a groat variety of examples of 
pottery from the peninsula and the different islands and of the 
several ages treated of. Beside the illustrations in the text (275 in 
number), there are six plates with 90 figures depicting 152 objects, 
chiefly pottery. In addition to this wealth of illustradon are 
four outline maps which greatly help to render the book easy of 
comprehension. They are: (i) Italy during the neolithic and 
eneoUthio periods, (ii) The Po valley during the bronze age, 

(iii) Italy during the bronze age, and (iv) Sicily during the 
prehistoric periods. Mr. Peet has divided his book into XIX 
Chapters, of which Chaptero II to VII are of the greatest import¬ 
ance to the student of Indian prehistoric lore, as they deal with 
the neolithic age. Chapters VHI, IX and X are of less interest 
because the eneoUthio period has no corresponding period in India 
where the iron age preceded the advent of the copper and bronze 
period. 


Chapters XIII and XIV on tho early lake-dwellings and the Late- 
terremare are of very great interest, though no corresponding dwelUnymot 
structures have as yet been met with in India; but some habi- fn liISI!™ 
tations of a similar kind may yet be found in lagoons and estuaries 
which have not been exhaustively searched. My own search for 
traces of lake-dwellings wore limited to the Covelong backwater, 
the Ennore backwater and the southern half of the Pulicat lake, 
and it led to nothing, but then, it was far from exhaustive. The 
time at my oommand was far too short and I had not a pair of 
light boats at oommand, with which to drag the water for possibly 
remaining piles. The more inland freshwater lagoons, such as 
the Colair or Kolair lake in the Kistna district, having no 
conneotion with the sea, and therefore not tenanted by Teredos, 
would probably be the best worth banting. 
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For would.lw Btndenta of the bronze age, Chapters XV, XVI 
and XVII will prove of extreme interest, and form an important 
supplement to Sir John Evans’ great work on the bronze age. 
Chapter XVII is cspeoiallj interesting, dealing m it does with the 
several ages found to be represented in Sioilj, Sardinia and 
l*antelleria, but raoet especially with the bronze period. Of great 
anthropologioalintereet is Chapter XVHI on ^ the Kaoial Pro¬ 
blem ”, in which the ideas of the two great Italian aroheeologists 
Pigorini and Brizro, are reviewed. Mr. Peet favours the ideas 
of the former. The oldest neolithic people were the Lignri or 
Ihero-Ingnri, who lived in either oaves or huts and disposed of 
their dead by inhumation. They were a dolichooephalio race. 

When the neoiitbie age was drawing olose to ita end, a now 
raoe of Aryan origin, who practised cremation, appeared in Uor- 
them Italy and built the first lake-dwellings in Lombardy. A 
■eooud invasion of the same people took place about the middle of 
the bronze age, and they established themselves in the Veneto in 
lake-dwulHugs and in ierremare in Emilia. They came not from 
the north, across the Alpine passes, bat from the east along the 
valley of the Danube. At the end of the bronze age a part of 
this people to whom Pigorini gave the name of ** lialict^' departed 
from the valley of the Po, crossed the Appenines and arrived in 
the Sabine country from whence it descended to the left branch of 
the Tiber and there founded Pome. 

The members of another immigration made for Etruria and 
spread to the district of Tarquinia. An important section, of the 
“ lUUci*' remamod for good in the Veneto country. 

The view propounded by Professor Brizio, which Peet does 
not favour, ia that the Liguri at sometime still in the neolithic age 
turned pilp-dwelliug builders and later on took to oonstmeting 
Urrtmtre--^ highly improbable change ; and a yet more improb¬ 
able one is postulated by the supposition that they deliberately 
ehaug<H| their burial oustom of inhumation to that of cremation 
Yet other difficulties which remain hard to explain away are 
pointed out by Mr. Peet. 


One fault wkioh doe. oortainly detract from the otherwise 
gwt .aloe of the book i. the abaenoe of a subject indea. The 
full index to the place namce ia far from snffioient and it is 
much ‘o]* '■“ixxitbat th« great omimion will he remedied in 
the «ond «J.t.on which Mr. Peefs book should certainly run to 
Haring greatly enjoyed the perusal of the book I can wl,2 
rw-oramead it to other lovereof prehistory. ^ 
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C-DISTRTCTS Al^JD STATES 

IN WHICH 

PREHISTORIC AND PROTOHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES AVERE 
FOUND; ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER. 


CHAPTER L 


TRAVANCOttE STATE. 

Whbk examining the geology of the low country of the 
Travancore State, south of Tri^randmm (in the very early’eighties), 
by a fairly close series of traverses, I had not the good fo^ne to 
come across any traces of the habitation of that region by either 
the palfBolithio or the neolithic peoples, and my friend and col¬ 
league, the late Dr. William King, who worked over the northern 
half of the State, had the same experience. Enquiries made of the 
Trivandrum Museum through Lieutenant-Colouel Dawson, Com¬ 
mandant of the Nair Brigade, as to the possible existence of such 
remains in the collection, elicited a very courteous reply from 
which I give the following extract: ''My headman gives the 
following information: ' I beg to state as no explorations have 
hitherto been made by this Government in exhuming buried 
remains it has not been possible to work np this section 

" There are four urns placed on exhibition in the museum, of 
which the two wide-mouthed ones are from Courtallum and the 
remainder one with a narrow mouth bearing impressions ot coir 
all round the outer surface is said to have been obtained fiom the 
north of Travancore and the other from Ti-ivandrum. These 
pots are distributed throughout the length and breadth of Travan¬ 
core and the neighbouring districts. They are found at varying 
depths fronf 2 to 4 feet underground.** 

Through the kindness of Lieutenant-Colonel Dawson I obtained 
an excellent photo of one of these nrns which shows the texture of 
the surface e^remely well. Prom this remarkable texture, one is 
neceseahly led to the inference that it was produced by covering 


The 

Triveodram 

UuseazD. 
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tbavakcobb state. 


tte damp «rthenware before Bring with a woven oloth, the 

f T 0“ ‘he nrn. Neither 

toe pattern of anrfaoe nor this peculiar form of urn were met 

.W by me m any other part of Southern or Western India: 

seeL* ‘e be of very great interest. There 

MthLt!n “ ‘J“®®‘““ ““y be described as a 

rather tall ohattj with a small mouth. 

earWo^”' ^»b«>noe of traces of the peoples of the two 
Sv ir mTravanoore may be reasonably suggested- 
tw u 5 ®*‘™“® ““*b “f ‘he peninsu^ of the 

out roh'^''* "‘‘‘f “ ‘he material 

of which to manufacture their implements and weanons 

ZZti’ ’,7’''®'** “ *'‘® ®«'® °f ‘he patoolithio people ^nd 
varices of b^o trap in that of the noolithio people ^ ^ ’ 

neneWer^* ’'®“ ^“^® ‘bat man had not yet 

Th^obT ‘!‘®/™e‘ »early impenetmble forest regfon 

of tet ^o:r"'’“" “■* ‘be mountain mfion 

As already mentioned the settlement of mun u -i 

befomhe oonld aoeompliah agrieultnral work on a large 

®fabnhrrk^d":t“l“^l^^^^^ ‘b® bead of 

ethnographers.^ ^^®b°*‘‘®“ “ “ee by Americao 
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CHAPTER II. 


TINNEVELLY DISTRICT. 

No finds of positive palaeolithic implements rewarded my search No trno 
for prehistoric remains in this, the most southerly district of the 
Madras Presidency, and no evidence of any kind as to the inhabit- 
ance hy the palaeolitbic people of the extreme south of the 
Indian peninsula came under my notice. 

The first find I made was a email oval scraper of basalt which Noolitaie 
I found in the valley of the 'rambraparni, at Saidanganallor. 

It had evidently been much rolled in, reaching the spot where 
fonnd. It deserves attention because of the exceeding rarity of 
basaltic rooks to the sooth of the Cauvery river. I incline to 
regard it ns a neolith. 

The prehistoric sites of tfce mixed iron and bronze age from Host- 
which Mr. A. Rea of the Archceological Survey procured such a 
splendid series of iron and bronze objects, together with immense 
quantities of very varied pottery, wore unknown at the time of 
my work in Tinnevelly district. Dr. Robert Caldwell, later on 
Missionary Bishop of the dis^triot, was acquainted ouly with some 
funereal pithoi ” excavated at Eorkay (Eolohoi), from which 
he obtained skulls and other human bones. It was tbe only 
prebistorio site bo mentioned to me—and I was prevented from 
visiting it by the exigencies of my official work and the dilficulty 
of reaching the place from the coast along which my working 
route lay primarily. I only became acquainted with the Tinne¬ 
velly ancient pottery mnny years after by seeinir it in the Madras 
Museom. 

The small oval scraper above referred to which forms No. 1 
of the collection, I obtained by the side of the high road leading 
from Palamcottah to Srivaikuntam close to tho big S.E. bend 
of tbe Tambrspami river. It lay by itself witliout any acooni'- 
paniment of antique pottery fragments. 

Strangely enough I came across no traces of the very import¬ 
ant and interesting early iron ago settlements, along tbe lower 
valley of the Tambrapami, which have yielded such large and 
nob results daring the work of tho Archaeological Department 
so successfully carried ont by Mr. Rea at a later date. 1 must 
have passed within a few yards of several of the sites. 

4 
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nNKBTBLLT DISTRICT. 


8 ftw;trpii7tm disoo^cry of the neolithic remains, Nos. 2 to 73, near 

Ttri Mctka. Sawjerporam was made while mapping the southern extremity of 
\ the Teri, or red sand done, at that place. Wind action had made 
\ a broad cutting 15' or 16' deep through the blown sand a little 
distance northward of the extreme south point of the red dune, and 
exposed a broad surface of intensely red loam which attracted my 
attention, as I had never previoosly seen so highly ferruginous a 
soil. Imbedded in the red loam were fragments of ohert, silioified 
wood and limpid quarts, all three stones foreign to that part of 
the country. On examination they mostly proved to bo cores 
and flakes that must have got to that site by human agency for 
they showed no signs of having been rolled. Some of the cores, 
which are small (all being under an inch in length), are very 
shapely and all were stained red by the ferruginous soil they 
lay in. ^ 


With them lay a solitary fragment of red pottery, No. 73a 
marked with a unique pattern, a photo of which was to have been 
taken but was unfortunately overlooked. The fragment shows 
that it had been exposed to the action of sand blast which had 
worn the sorfaoe considerably and given it the style of noliah 
peculiar to that agency. ^ 

Noteworthj in this series are Nos. 2 and 8 which may be 
regarded as smaUpoIy-angnlar elingstones identical in shape with 
^eir British representatives which are fonnd piled op in heans 


No. 43 is a ■' tranohet ” shaped flake, possibly an arrow-head 
and if so, a most interesting object. It ia figured in Plate 14 A 

they had been utilized elsewhere No rtorg.*. ' because 

qui^z corresponding to flakes Nos. 12 to 

It IS very desirable that this rnTnanVoki u 
be reyisitod and oarefnlly gone over again J 
it should not be regarded as eiha^* ^ ^ «amination of 

bare revealed ^eaf 

Still further the area of the old wad P°®«iWy have exposed 
hoped that some futurelrid^^^^rsa'X 

interested in further research, for be -re I^hTTa^l 


Iw e<p.lt>u-fr^kirtoriqu.d-aprt. 
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more or less and perhaps very richly. I did not come across 
similar old surfaces connected with any of the other Teris in the 
south, bat it is quite possible that such may exist and would 
well reward future explorers. 

The very important and intensely interesting results of the 
exoaTstions carried on by the Archeeologioal Department under 
Mr. Kea in many old sites in the Tamhraparni valley and delta 
are worthy of very great attention. They reveal a rather later 
stage of civilization kindred to that shown in Mr. Breeks’ work 
among-the old graves of the Nilgiris. 
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CHAPTER III. 


maduba district. 


It ia ia this district that remains of palsBolithic men are first 
met i»ith hj the explorer proceeding northward from Cape 
Comorin. I procured a few very rude quartzite specimens from 
a shingle bod in the alluvium of the Vaigai on the left bank 
of tbo river immediately north of Madura town. They were 
unfortunately lost later on. The only palmolith found in the 
district, which I retained in my collection, was one I picked up 
st Aviyar, 12 miles south of Madura. It is made of a pebble of 
quartzite of which one end has been rudely chipped into a cutting 
e<lge. This is now No. 82 of the coUeotion. 

Tlie number of neolithic objects found by me in this district 
was very small—a fact very likely doe in great measure to the 
absence, or oztreme rarity, of the favourite material which the 
polished stone folk prefeiTed for the constmetion of their 
weapons and tools, namely, the hard and tough basic rooks, the 
basalN, diorites and diabases so largely used by their contem¬ 
poraries in the Southern Deccan, Carnatic and adjacent more 
northerly districts in which those particular rocks occur in great 
abnndance. 

An important neolith fonnd by mo at Vellalanknlam, south of 
Madura, is a ringstone or macehead (No. 78) made of gneiss 
perforated by a well drilled but not perfectly centrical bore. 

A second neolithic object of great interest found in the 
district was a fiake saw, of chert, which lay in a bed of chert 
grawl on the banka of the PAl&r (river) at Tirupatur in Siva- 
gainga zawindari. The saw edge of the thick-backed flake is 
fortned by seven distinct notches having been broken into the 
harp side of the triangular piece of brown chert. This is No. 80 
of the cullectiou and is figured in Plate 15. 

I came across no chert in situ in the district; so probably all 
specimens of it found must be regarded as imported stones. 
Another very important find was a small bone pendant which 
hid been washed out by the submerged forest in Valimukkam bay 
and WM rolling about in the ripple which represents the surf 
ut the o|>en coast. The whiteness of the exposed bone contrast- 
inar with the dark (nearly black) mud still adhering attracted 
my attention to the little object in the water and on washing it 
1 found out its interesting character. Ifc is figured in Plate 46 > 


> Tih. ^re«..rTatiun of tine piece of bone wm largely doe to ite hiring boon 
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My visit to the Valimukkam l)ay wa^ paid in 1883. Sinoe 
then the Eamood zamindnri has heca separated from the Madura 
district and made into an independent district. 

No similar carved bone was met with elsewhere. It is 
impossible to assig-n it definitely to any ago, but from the presence 
close to it of a piece of black common earthenware, also washed ont 
of the forest mud, it will be reasonable to regard it as n»>litbio 
or younger. 

A small namber of small bnried urns and a few menhirs ofAienhirs. 
moderate size oconr on and near the left bank of the Yoigai near 
Manamadura. No menhir I came across in India showed 
markings analogous to Ogham script. 

Megalithio tombs (dolmens) are known to occur in some oolmras 
numbers on tho Palni hills especially around tbe great Peromal 
Malai peak; some of them have been beautifnlly figured by Father 
H. Hosten, s.j., in his capital paper on the roegalitbic monnments 
of tbe Palni plateau ^ Other monuments as oairns have famished 
the speoimens of black and red pottery shown in the collections, 

Nos. 8‘2b and 82o, found by Mr. G. Micbie Smith, f.b.s.b., is 
connection with cairns near Kodaiksiual. 

An important find of graves of the iron age was made at 
foot of the North Travancore hills, 4 miles from Bodinayakanur, 
in tbe Prriyakulam talok. This find was made during the 
construction of the Bodinayakannr-Kotagudi road in 1899. 

The objects found were large earthenware vessels, chatties and 
numerous old iron swords. A large number of chatties were 
found close together, all bnried about 4' below the surface and 
many, if not all, containing human bones. 1 owe this informa* 
tion to the kindness of my friend Mr. B. F. Thorpe, o.k, who 
was in charge of tbe road works when the finds were made 

The shape of the chatties was remarkable and quite unlike 
the great Pithoi fonnd in the Tinnevelly and Chingleput districts. 

In shape they are like very wide-mouthed chatties with very deep 
narrow bodies and round bases. I mention this find though I 
obtained no specimens from it, beoauae 1 believe no account of it 
has been published as yet. 

It is quite evident that the Palni hills and their environs 
must have been a great settlement of tho early iron age people, 

I Dolmoos ot Cmmlech« dkos lea relaia, par le Huaton, Miaalons 
Belgea de la Compare dc Jdaaa, BmxeUea, 1906. 

At Airipotti Id Uie Vai^ voile/ 1 noted a Koroinbav risg formed of pnoiaa 
md laterito bloolca laid aUeroately. Kurambar ringa are widely distributed 
over Sooth India. 

At a ple^ called SlantApa Said throe mdo aerapera of mottled brown and 
grey chert were found oo tho surface of the local ahinglo and they are lumbered 
76,70, 77. The aito where I found them ie east of the high road in the extreme 
south of Tiromangalam taloq. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


tanjore disteiox. 

The only prehistoric remains found in this district are 
mlwolithe washed out of a lateritic deposit lyi^ to the wuth- 
of Vallam and south-west of Tanjore city. I preserved only 
two specimens, Nos. 83 and 84, from Van(fanuni Kudi Kad. 

The material used for these implements is a stone inter¬ 
mediate between a much indurated clay and a chert of light 
yellowish brown colour. The specimens found were all much 
weathered and for that reason in a very bad state of prMervation. 
The best preserved, which is also the best worked, is a rather 
targe scraper, No. 84, which seems to have been rather rudely 
made originally. 

If any of the South Indian implements should be ranked as 
eolithic, the earliest and rudest of chipped weapons, they are 
the aboro two specimens, but I am not in my own mind 
oonvinoed however that the eolithic type of artifact should be re- 
oognised. Too few specimens of that low grade ^pe have been 
found to justify the establishment of a distinct eolithic division 
of the true chipped implements. I would rather regard them as 
exceptionally poor specimens of the palseolithic types made of 
very inferior material. 

No. 85, a drilled piece of clay slate fonnd a little north of 
Adinunpatnam, I regard as of relatively recent origin. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TEICHINOPOLT DISTRIOT. 

Only three specimens £rom this district find a place in my 
collection, and of these two are paleeoliths made of yellow chert, 
a material used because no quartzite was to be found in the 
region. 

The two palfeoliths admit of no doubt as to their being true 
man-made implements; they are too well-shaped to allow of their 
being regarded as acoidentally formed specimens. The third 
prehistoric find is oharacteristically neolithic, being the front 
ball of a small celt. 

All three specimens were found in Udaiyarpalaiynm taluq, the 
two palceoUths having been washed out of the laterite forming 
the plateau east of Ninniyur, nearly 45 miles north-east of Trichi- 
nopoly town. Of the two, the better preserved, a markedly 
pointed oval implement. No. 88, had been evidently derived from 
a more highly ferruginous variety of the laterite than No. 87, 
for it is encrusted all over with a thin crust or wash of brown 
ferruginous slip which masks the materiid of the implement. 
It is figured in Plate 2. The other implement, which is quite free 
from any incrustation, was perhaps also a pointed oval when 
entire, but, if so, the point vras broken in such a manner that it 
assumed very much the shape of an oval implement. 

The neolithic celt above referred to was found on the surface 
olose to the little Hindu temple of Ottakovil (Ootakod, in sheet 
79 of the India Atlas). It is made of black trap, greatly 
weathered. 

Whether the poverty in prehistoric remains of the Trichinopoly 
district is real or only apparent is a yet unsettled point. The 
western, southern and central parts of the district, though 
traversed by me pretty closely, yielded no finds, and the western 
half of the Qdaiyarpalaiyum taluq gave, only the two palmoliths 
and the celt above described. Other investigators might 
possibly be more lucky. The whole of the central and eastern 
part of the district had been very closely traversed prior to 1888 
by a number of geologists, several of them men of marked 
ability and large experience, including Messrs. Henry 
F. Blanford, C. E. Oldham, W. King, Willson and Geoghegati; 
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MICHINOPOLY DISTRICt. 


and smaller tracts in that area had heen visited in those days by 
Dr. T. Oldham^ Mr. W, T. Blanford, and the aathor, but none of 
them met with any prehistorios. It is true the ardent quest for 
these arti&cts which subsequently sprang up had uot begun then, 
but the &ot that so many trained observers, all keenly examining 
the surface for fossils, missed 6ndiDg prehistorics of any kind 
appears to prove abundantly that such remains were entirely 
absent or exti-emely rare. To me, when I retraversed much of 
that region in 1878, after fifteen years* experience in hunting for 
implcmeuts of all ages, the district appeared extremely poor, for 
1 met with only the three above described examples. 

In the north-east comer of the dietriot a bed of flint gravel 
of cretaceous age occurs close to the Veli&r river, but no indications 
of the use of this capital material for implements were met with. 
Its merits were seemingly overlooked by both the palseolitbians 
and noolitbians. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SALEM DISTRICT. 

No finds of paleeolithio age bave ae yet been made in tLe No paluo* 
district, but abandant traces of the neolithic and early iron 
ages were met with by several observers, myself included, and 
finds of both ages are still being made from time to time. 

The existence of neolithic remains in the shape of celts in Sbovaroj 
large numbers and of considerable variety in shape became 
known about 1805 shortly after my discovery of the palseolithic 
implements iu the neighbourhood of Madras was published. 

The first observer was, I believe, the late Surgeon*Heneral 
Cornish. The celts were chiefly found on the Shevaroy hills 
where they were and are still occasionally ploughed ap in the 
fields by the local cultivators, the Malaialis, who regard them as 
thunderbolts —** Ceraunia ’’—and place them in the local temple 
enclosures in small rude stone cysts raised off the ground, or else 
stand them, the pointed end upwards, round the boles of sacred 
trees. A patch of red, or white, paint was first applied to one side 
of the pointed butt end and the celts then came to be considered 
pballio emblems, and are worshipped as lingas, and much valued by 
the country people who much object to their being taken. The 
only way to procure them of late years without causing ilLwill 
has been to purchase them of the local pujaris, who are quite will¬ 
ing to receive a silver key to open access to the celt stores in the 
temple enclosures where they are deposited. My large collection 
of celts was procured from the little temple cysts in several aban¬ 
doned villages by a planter friend, Mr. E. A. Qnarme. 

A remarkably line and large oelt was found at Chonangkadu 
on the Vattalamalai, the central peak of the small range lying 
north-west of the Shevaroys. The finder, my friend Mr. S. M. 

Hight, of Vellalakadde estate, very kindly presented it to mo. 

It is the largest finished celt in my collection, very shapely and 
but slightly weathered. It is numbered 198 in the series. 

It is stated on very good anthority that neoUthio celts have TeUagSri. 
been collected in considerable numbers by the inhabitants of the 
Yellagiri, the fine mountain lying east of Jalarpet junction, and 
are stored in cysts as on the Shevaroys. I am informed also 
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(MiTftf'A. 


il»L 


B«rjc«r niU* 


Ml*. 


numbers of 


v.r>- crrfibly and Mel»gim, t^’O hiU gr^p. m 

thoimrlemonte ontho a^ olose to tie touadary of Mysore 
the Ihad opportunity of visiting. Celts have 

:r;:ertUltleeastom.«^ 


vi»rs 


and my oyc wiis 
after ray discovery 


ce i UOt* lawv --— * •• V 

not trained to recognise them as it Wme 

after my di^^overy ^\P“t U v^ry tL 

rZnd onrcm 111 « they oame to he ™ited hy somebody 

lilh an eve trained to recognise soohantiqmties. 

At Uirgur in Krishnagiri taluq I climbed a rooky trapdyke 
•. r.t^f the village in 1887 and found on the crest of the 

dX f 

a uL-k trip rovk -^,0 rude indeed that it was very difficult to 
decide whit age to asorihe them to, for their shapw are not 
oharacteristically noolithio. while all the unquestionably palmoh- 
tlue implements of the country north of the VeUdr nver have 
been mmle of quartsite of Cuddapah age. If pakeoliths of stone 
other thsu quartzite were not so exceedingly rwe.Ishotdd inehue to 

r».irard those Bargur specimens as palfflolithio m age—bot of what¬ 
ever age they may be they can only be regarded as the workman- 
ubip of extremely olomsy beginnei-s in the art of making imple¬ 
ments of stone. The specimens in the coUection are nnmbered 
10+to 201. 

My collection well shows how great a variety of forms 
of celts were turned oat by the makers who supplied the 
neolithic tribe residing on the bhevaroys. A list of 12 types of 
(vflts is given in the note on p. ^1. 

Kither type may have a pointed or a broad butt end- Size 
;• not considered of importance in determining the types. The 
practice of perforating celts to fit them with hafts seems to have 
been unknown in India—for I have never seen or beard of a oelt 
which had been so treated; bntoneof .my Shevaroy specimens 
(No. Sfi) shows circular markings very fallow, as if only com- 
monccd> one on each of the broad sides of the celt. If the boring 
ha»l been carried through, the implement would have been so per¬ 
fectly ill-balanced that it would have been utterly useless. It is 
shown in Plate 3. 

The boring was abandoned so soon that there was no 
cylindrical edg^ to the scar made and no cone would have been 
formed as in the case of boring with a bamboo tube and sand. 
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A unique Bpeoimen of oelt is Ko. 97 whioh has its sides 
perfectly square instead of rounded* It is figured in Plate 3. 

A retre form, occasionally met with among small celts, appears 
to have been prepared by grinding a fresh cutting edge where 
f the original one was broken off or badly blunted by use. Thu 

re-ground celts have all got squars'shouldered odges. A very 
rare aberrant form is a thin oelt with its sides bevelled almost to a 
sharp edge. A very good example of this, No. 106, is figured in 
Plate 3 in which all the types are given. 

Kindred forms, bat very much rarer, are adzes and 
hammer^axes (or axe-hammers, Nos. 159 to 163). Grouges, or 
chisels ground hollow, though very common in Scandinavia and 
known in England North America, are, as far as I know, 
entirely wanting in India. I found only one doubtful specimen. 

Other remarkable and interesting artifacts obtained ou the 
Shevaroys may be here enumerated and descrihod. The chief of 
these is a large ringstone, an object which but for its being too 
small for the purpose might well be regarded as half of a small 
quern, or hand mill. It measures six or seven inches in 
diameter and has a central hole chiselled through it of about two 
inches in diameter. It was found in the bed of a stream at 
Yercaud and given to me, but I cannot recolleot by whom. 

Other neolithic forms met with on the Shevaroys are “ slick 
stones ” (Nos* 165 to 163) also called ** slyking stones or sleek 
stones,” implements used in olden times to put a gloss upon the 
snrface of cloth while still on the loom, a practice followed by 
weavers in the north of Ireland till quite recently. Similar stonee 
’ or artifacts made of glass wore used formerly for smoothing 

Minen, paper and the like, and likewise for the operation termed 
calendering ^ ^ 

The colt-makers did not, except possibly in very rare cases, stooe* 
make their implements oat of large pieces of freshly broken rock, tbaped by 
but sought about on the trapdykes, whence they procured their 
work material, for fragments of rock of suitable size and shape 
formed by convenient disposition of the joint planes, or shrinkage 
cracks set np in all igneous rooks when cooling from a highly 
^ heated condition. Such suitably shaped fragments of the rocks 

^ were of very great assistance to the stone chippers as they enabled 

them to form their several implements with very much less labour 
than if they bad had to reduce large pieces of freshly broken 
rock to the comparatively small size of the axes, adzes and 
hammers in general demand by their non-tool-makiag 

> S$4 Sir John Evaiu* Ajicieut Stone Implemcots, Weapons and OrD4uent« 

✓ of Great Britain,” Snd Sdn., p. 441. 
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neighbours. If the specimens obtained, for example, from the 
great celt manufactory at Kupgsl in Bellary District (p. 82) be 
examined carefully, it will be seen how very many of them show 
where the joint planes came in most conveniently to reduce the 
amount of chipping which would in their absence have been 
absolutely required to attain the form and size the workmen were 
aimingat. Examples of this are well seen in Nos. 470, 604, 561, 
627 and 680 in the Bellarj scries. In the Shevaroy series the 
signs of such joint planes have been laigely obliterated as they are 
far more oxtensivelj ground and polished than the neolithics, 
celte especially, ocoarring so numeroasly and in so many localities 
in the Deccan. The workmanship of the average celts found 
on the Sbevaroys is so much better than that observable in the 
average Deccan specimens that it is impossible not to be. struck by 
it and to speculate on the cause of the great difference observable. 
The conclusion, which appears to me most reasonable, is that the 
southern neolithic people lived in much more peaceful times and 
had the leisure to finish off their implements much more com¬ 
pletely. This explanation is, of course, onlj a hypothetical on^ 
but it strikes me that it is not too hazardous to be probable. 

Ihe men in the Deccan were very likely exposed to attack 
from hostile tribes immigrating ioto the peninsula from the 
north, who would have had to overcome the Deccanites before 
they could descend upon the more southerly peoples. 

The extent to which the Deccanites, if I may so call them, 
made use of the castellated hills scattered so numerously about 
the plains of the Deccan country and neglected those which did 
not offer them secure refuges, shows of itself that they had much 
need of strong fastnesses.^ It would be of exceeding interest to 
know whether the Deccan plains were mostly hare cotton soil 
spreads as they are now, or whether they were forest clad and 
that the growth and subsequent death of the forests was the source 
of the great spreads of forest humus which formed the regur or 
black soil, according to Stephen Hislop’s largely accepted theoiy. 
See Addendum No. VIII. 

The types of the neolithic weapons and tools occurring in 
the Salem district and ihe Deccan agree so closely that one can 
only conclude that the people in both regions were, if not 
actually members of the same tribe, at any rate on exactly the 
same level of civilization. Unfortunately no light is thrown on 
this point by the remains of the actual neolithic houses, none of 
which are known np to the present in either region. Fium this 
it must be inferred that the people built their habitations only 


^ S«9 remarks on " CastoUated hilla ",page (27). 
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of very perishable materials which became a prey to fire or 
were destroyed by mere exposore to atmpspheric agencies daring 
long periods. 

No residential or manufactaring sites of the neolithic people 
have yet been traced on the Shevaroys, thoagh they doubtless 
existed once up there. Their houses which left no permanent 
traces behind were probably constructed of wood and other 
perishable materials. 

Among the interesting neolithic finds on the Shevaroy hills CutleCor 
is a phallus No. 1726, a small object of pale gneiss diminishing 
bioonioally and truncated with fiat ends. The specimen which is 
much weathered was found and given to me by Mr. E. King- 
Harman, the owner of the Castle Cor estate. It is of great 
interest as proving that the neolithic people had faith in the 
doctrine of male energy. 

Earthenware phalli, which may be of neolithic age, were found 
in various places and their description will he found further on. 

Two other interesting objects found by Mr. £ing-Harman on 
his estate were a small mniler (172c) made of diorite and a 
slick stone made of trap (I72a). With the above he also f«»und 
two discs made of old pottery of coarse gritty texture—the one 
red, the other brown. Both had their edges ground. Such discs 
were found by me in many old sites and of various sizes. 

Where auy care has been taken in their preparation the edges 
have been ground, but in other cases the discs had been pre* 
pared simply by rough chipping. The discs were probably pieces 
in some game-like shovel board in which they wore pushed or 
thrown or kicked so as to reach appointed squares in a plan drawn 
on the ground. They were sometimes, but much more rart-ly, 
made of stone. 

The Shevaroys proved themselves even richer in traces of the Kil Mondun. 
iron age than of the neolithic age, but all the remains found 
were derived from graves, " kistvaens’*, which are very numerous 
on the western and northern sides of the plateau. An 
interesting group of graves was discovered on the south-western 
slope at the upper end of the new cart road from ^alom. The 
diggers in cutting the track laid open some large coarse earthen¬ 
ware vessels, four or five in number, which were wantonly 
smashed by them. The vessels were ovate in shape and be¬ 
tween 2 and 8 feet deep with wide mouths measuring 12'^ to 15'^ 
across. Inter a&u, they contained a number of large and shapely 
iron tools of which several were happily saved by the intervention 
of a young friend, Mr. £. F. Carey, who, having seen my collection 
and helped me in cataloguing part of it, knew the value of tho find 
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and obtained for me all that had not been destroyed by the 
ignorant coolies. The contractor's assistant, altboagh a 
Enropean gentleman, ^astoo ignorant and too stupid to prevent 
the demolition of the urns as he easily might have done. Mr. 
Carey unfortunately did not hear of the find till ar.me days 
later and succeeded only in saving the iron implements which 
consisted of a large axe and ring, a very fine bill-hook of large 
size wit)^ its handle in one piece, a short sword and two javelin 
beads made with tangs instead of sockets, Nos. Id2a to 192e. 
The pottery saved was quite fragmentary, only four pieces of the 
urns and a fragment of the side of a large bowl of painted 
earthenware of deep red colour. A number of lentiform beads 
of dark red carnelian, or paste, came out of the urns, but they 
were all appropriated by the coolies and none could he recovered. 
Similar be^s were found in other burial places on the Nllgiris as 
well as on the Shevaroys and one of the kind is figured in Plate 
17. For the iron tools, see Plates 50 and 51. 

Of very great interest are two red earthenware figurines of 
women found on Scotforth estate at Mulavi by my son-in- 
law, Mr. Herbert W. Leeming, when digging a trench for the 
foundation of a wall. The special interest atiiaching to these 
figures is due to the unique style of head dress they show, namely, 
having their hair dressed in short ringlets all round the head and 
wearing high combs on the top. The figures are not artistic in 
execution, the faces being very plain, not to say ugly. Unfortu¬ 
nately the earthenware is very friable and despite very great 
care in handling them and packing them when they bad to be 
moved, several of the ringlets havr caled off and as they crumbled 
away to powder they could not oe restored and refixed. The 
£gimnes are not furnished with legs but with little rudely 
cylindrical stands instead, for them to be perched on, which 
resemble little upright vases. Only half a stand belonged to one 
figure when they became mine. The whole figures measure about 
sl inches high without their stand and there are no signs of their 
ever having been painted. They are figured in Plates 21, 22 
and 23. 

The finding of these little female figures with such an 
elaborate style of hair-dreasing throws light upon Ihe use of a 
neck rest unearthed in an old iron age site on the north (left) 
bank of the Cauvery riv^ opposite to the town of Tiruma Kodlu 
Narsipur in Mysore and just below the saugam, or junction, 
with the Kabbani, or Kapilla, river. The uso of a neck rest was 
essential if the women desired to preserve their curls intact 
when sleeping, which they doubtless did, a practice in which 
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they are followed by some of the presentiday Brahmin ladies 
■ on certain special occasions. The neck res't in question will be 
desonbed further on when dealing with thf Narsipnr pottery site 
which was one of the richest met with. It is figured in Plate 23 

The iron age implements obtained-from out of graves atln.uin.pl.. 
JS.araaijar on the westero Fid© of tb© Shevaroy plateau were are 
heads, spear heads and fragments oflilades of large knives or 
small swords (Nos. 174 to 181). The’^ron axe head. No. 174 
had a broad butt unlike a very good one, No. 173, found in a 
^ve at Moganad at the northem end of the SheYoroya by 
Mr. 8. M. Hight, which shows a very taper butt ond expandinir 
to a rather leaf-shaped blade. See Plate 19. * 

TOe method of fastening the-iron aie heads to their helves The fasten- 
would seem to have been that adopted now-a-days or certainly 
not very long ago, namely, of inserting the bait end of the 
head into a cleft in a piece of hard wood with a couple of rines 
and a wedge to tighten the hold of the helve. 

The rings are placed on either side of the butt end, and the 
wedge is driven tightly through the ring spaces and prevents 
the a:K head from slipping; but the lower ring also prevents 
the cleft in the helve from extending downwards. The principle 
of the fastening is distinctly illustrated in the annexed diagram, 
which represents the form of axes used by the laterite-cuttera at 
Kottayam in Travancore where I saw them in use in 1862.' I 
purchased one at the time, but it was unfortunately stolen when 
I was returning to Madras. 

The great axe head of the ^ndaoibadi 6nd had one of these 
two rings found with it as sho- % in Plate 50. The second ring 
was not found. ' 

Of the pottery in my collection found on the Shevaroys, only ShoTiroy 
one piece deserves special notice, namely. No. 192w, a lotah with 
a short side spout, given to me by a friend, Mr. Thurston Short, 
who dug it up on his Riverdale estate. The shape of the spout is 
decidedly archaic and the earthenware is exceptionally coarse 
for 80 small a vessel. It may be described as a “spouted 
lotah.” 

A recent object found in Salem district which has hearings on Thomt for 
the question why the neolithic people of Southern India probably 
did not manufacture stone arrow-heads is the large thorn of 
Acacia laironum, No. 193 a, which I have figured in Plate 46. la 
the section of the introduction devoted to a ooosideration of the 
weapons and tools of the neolithic people I have presented a 
hypothesis dealing with this question (see ante pp. 21 and 22). 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MALABAB DISTRICT. 

The onl^ prehistorios from this district which form part of m j 
colieotion are a fine celt and a couple of beads. For the former 
I am indebted to my friend and former coUeagne Mr. Philip Lake, 
M.A. (Cantab.), for the latter to another friend Mr. Fred. Fawcett, 
Deputy Inspeotor-Ceoeral, Madras Police (retired). 

The celt is a most interesting specimen, for it is made of a pale 
granolite and is the only specimen Icnown in South India made 
of that material. It is of medium size, very shapely and retains 
much of the polish originally bestowed upon it. Mr. Lake found 
it at the foot of the Esnyakod mountain when mapping the 
geology of the Palghat Dap. 

I know of only one other celt having been found in Malabar, 
but the district bas proved itself very rich in antique pottery as 
will be seen by the rich collection of it in the Madras Museum 
{vide my Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the Madras 
Museum, pages 90 to 96). The specimens included were con¬ 
tributed by Mr. W. Logan, I.C.S., a former Collector of the 
district, and Mr. F. Fawcett. 

Mr. Fawcett’s beads * were procured in a cave at Mangalam 
K&p in the Wynfld. The discovery of the cave ns a prehistoric 
site was made by Mr. G. Mackenzie. 


* ▲ nainber of beads have uafortonatelj lost the aumbera painted oo them, 
the oil oolotir haii*in; scaJed off daring the hot WHatbera that hare elapsed sinoe 
they were marked. My memory would not aerre me to restore all of them. 
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CHAPTEH VIII, 


SOUTH CANABA DISTfilOT. 

Only a solitary specimea of pottery oocars ia my ooUectioa in 
the shape of a large spouted resael very much like a tea>pot in 
shape; this was found by my friend the late Mr. MoMaster, owner 
of the Samsi ooffee estate, in a thick shola a few yards south of 
the Mysore boundary. The circumstances of its ooourrence 
seemed to point to the vessel being really antique, and this is 
supported by the facies and texture it presents, but there was no 
clue to its original provenance to so strangely out>of-the>way a 
locality. My friend who very kindly present^ it to me regarded 
it as genuinely antique. 

Since writing the above I have been informed by Mr. 
E. Tbnrston, who is mnoh better acquainted with the South 
Oanara country than I have had the opportunity of becoming, 
that this form of vessel is still manufactnred and used there. Its 
being prehistoric is therefore quite doubtful. 
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My iirst preliistoric linds here were palseoliths made of quart¬ 
zite and mostly rude in shape, which occurred very sparsely 
scattered on the surfaces of the pale quartzite shingle bed cap¬ 
ping the high ground south-eastward of the town of Kodiir and 
extending westward for several miles and resting upon the 
arohsenn rocks. This shingle appears to owe its position to the 
existence in former times of a small river draining the eastern 
slopes of tho Dod Balesideru mountains, a fine group attaining a 
height of over 5,000 feet. Similar and equally rude implements 
were collected by me in small numbers from the surface of a pale 
quartzite shingle bed at Nyamti, 1C miles north of Sliimoga 
town. I hit upon these implement-bearing gravels in 1881 when 
making a traverse across the State in a north-westerly direction. 

A very simitar but coarser quartzite shingle to the south and 
west of the town of Chikmugalur requires further examination 
for it is a most promising-looking formation, although I failed to 
obtain any implements after a very careful search. 

Various palmoliths, all of quartzite, were found by myself and 
my ^sistants Mr. H. K. Slater and Mr. Jaya Riun, washed out 
of the ragged patches of lateritic gravel lying to the south of 
Eadur town. 

Tho majority of the palmoUths found in Mysore were picked 
up off the surface, but a few notable specimens were found which 
were distinctly connected with a thin deposit of high level later- 
itic gravel. This deposit yielded one remarkably fine specimen 
No. 205, a double-pointed broad oval of oinuamon brown quart¬ 
zite. It is weU worked and weU preserved. It was found to the 
south-west of Talya in Holalker^ talnq. where a thin bed of 
lateritic debris is widely scattered. I have figured it in Plate 1. 

Tho majority of the other specimens of palajoliths in the 
Mysore series came from lateritic debris near tho villages of 
Nidaghatta and Lingadahalli, south of Sakrepatna. No. 209 is a 

1 ® type made of quartzite, the material of 

Nos. 210,211,212 and 214. Nos. 213 and 215 are of white quartz, 
a stone not much favoured by the old chippers, doubtless because 
of its stubbornness and un.suitability for working. This is a 
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reasonable inference, for othermse the number of quartz imple* 
ments would bo much greater, quartz being the commonest of 
hard stones in that region, but yet the variety least frequently 
used. 

Of neolithic stone objects only two celts were collected, one 
^ by my friend and quondam colleague Dr. John W. Evans at 
Birraangala in Goribidnur taluq, the other by myself east of 
Srinivaspur in Kolar taluk. 

Close to my camp at Talya in Holnlkere taluq was a small 
group of Eurumbar riugs, one of which I found time to open. 
On clearing away about 4 feet of soil a rudely oblong clumsy slab 
of white granite was exposed, but no other slabs occurred in 
the grave to make up a cist. Tlie slab measured about & by 
4' by 10* in thickness. It was much tilted to the east and looked 
ns if it had been disturbed, as had been several of the other 
graves. The disturbance, however, if there had been any, had 
not extended further down. On digging down about 2 feet below 
the slab a small black pot was found and then a very large 
chatty-shaped vessel which had lost its neck and was much 
crashed, apparently by the weight of the slab. The big vessel 
bore no ornament or device of any kind and was so muob 
injured that-I did not attempt to preserve it. There was nothing 
in the soil which filled the big vessel and which I examined very 
carefully. Below tbo great chatty X came upon a small black 
chatty or large lotah. half full of calcined hamau bones, 
amongst which was a lower incisor tooth. A little further down 
was a tall red pot of tho flower pot type, f.e., conical in shape and 
tapering down to a small truncated base. It is numbered 2644-3 
and figured in Plate 25. Close to it was a tall red vase with 
four feet which had been broken off and were unfortunately 
overlooked in the dusk on completion of the excavation while 
I was superintending the packing up of my other finds. I did 
not notice that the feet were missing and bad been left in the 
empty grave, nor did I find it ont till a long time afterwards 
when 1 unpaoked the case of finds in my house at Yeroaud. Had 
the legs been bronght, they would have been cemented on and 
the vase thus restored would have boon photographed and half 
toned as it well deserved to be. It boars No. 2644-1. 

The last vessel met with was a tall round-bottomed red pot, 
unbroken, No. 2644-4. Of the nine vessels that I found in 
the grave six were practically entire, two wei'e broken up but 
can be built up out of their collected fragments, and one, the 
largest of all, as aforesaid was too much crushed to make the 
6-a 
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MYflOEB STATE. 


bailding up feasible and its debris was therefore left behind. 
None of the vessels, except the lotah No. 264^-3 containintr 
calcined bonw, contained anything but the black earth which 
fiUed the whole g«ve Not a trace of stone or iron was seen. 
Seo Plates 24 and 25 for figures of Nos. 2644, 4, 6 and 3. 

The numerous legged vomela found in India are of special 
SlT? S. “trougly resemble in shape some of the vessels 

f by D. Sehliem^n in (be ruins of Troy, wbllb tL ^ 
German ^hseologist discovered at Hissarlik, and figured in his 
first book “ TrV »nd ite Eemain.” To these attention was 
^wn by Mr M J. Walhouee (M. C. 8., retired), an eminent 
Indian arehmologist, in a paper in the Indian Antiquary fVol IVl 
seW years ago. The Trojan vessels differ somewhat from the 
Indian onM in that they are rounder and plumper in shape and 
have only three feet and never four, and are moreover furnished 
With loop-handles which are unknown in Indian pottery. 

Logged vessels of many sizes and several types have been 
found in many distnete in South India, but are not met with 
nu^rously as far m I know and none occurred in the pottery sites 
ofGnja«t aud E,athiawar. They seem to have been used only 
as receptacles for cremation ashes. ^ 

Figures of the three- or foui-legged urns found in India are 

M Prehistono Antiqnitiee. No. 1027, plate XXIV, found in 
Malabar diatriot, a foiu^legged example of the round-bodied type 

xxvn. which IS 21 inches high and weU 

v„^.h.ped fooHeggsd type i, that figured 

n plate XXU (No. i075a) which has a very short bod/with 

a^haped font. Tho special purpose it was intended to serve is 

Malabar, from which district a 
very interesting oolleotion was sent up by Mr. W Loo-an a Is.e 
0.W, ,10 Ool . 1... lou,.!. 

Colo^lra^/’l“ Lieutenant- 

Colonel Branfill from Savandurgaiu Mysore, by Mr. VValhouso 

from several places, by Captain (afterwards Ljor Geuoralt 

Kobopt Colo from Eastern Mysore, while specimens of the t™ 

were found by me m Bellary district (fragmentary) and a la^L 

and very remarkable and unique four-lsgg^ specimen rewaS 

my search in a largo group of graves in the Hyderabad country, 
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north of the Timpfabhadra river. It was h&dly broken and had to 
be built up, a very difficult task sucoessfully performed at last by 
my friend Mr. R. F. Carey and awaits now the photographer’s 
attention. A full dosoription of it is given on page 128 and in 
Addendam X. 

A very interesting and even more important find of iron ago 
^tterjr feU to my lot at Naraipor (ofton called Tiramakodlu 
Marsipor; on the Canvery just below ita junction with the Kapila *5^®. 
(Kabbani). Immediately opposite to the town I found on the pj? 
top of the left bank an old site of considerable size. The groat 
quantity of iron slag scattered over the surface and hnried 
in the made ground proved conolnsively that a settlement 
of the early iron age had existed there, while the excellent 
quality of the earthenware, for domestic purposes especially, 
proved also that the people who lived here had already attained 
a very respectable level in civilization, Coriously enough, 
although I was able to collect so many important spocimens of 
ceramic art, yet not a single piece of an iron object was obtained. 

A considerable difference in type of vessel and system of orna¬ 
mentation is observable between the Narsipur finds and those I 
made at the Srinivaspur site, 20 miles north of the Kolar Gold 
Fields, described further on; the former shows a distinct advance 
in the quality of the articles tamed out, but also a decrease in the 
quantity of decorative work bestowed upon it. At Srinivaspur 
the pottery had been mnoh more exposed to injurious influences 
and had been far more broken up and comminuted, so much so 
indeed as to suggest its having been deliberately and wantonly 
destroyed. At Narsipur on the contrary a number of pieces 
bad been buried in the made ground of the old settlement and re¬ 
mained entire or had been so little injured as to show their shape 
and quality as well as on the day they left the potter’s Lands. The 
far superior state of preservation of the Narsipur specimens has 
much to do with the greater ease with which the true character 
of the sherds could be dotermined. Of the Srinivaspur find, not 
a single specimen was entire, or even nearly so, and but for the 
highly decorative patterns impressed npon the sherds they would 
not have been worth picking off the ground. 

The most interesting of the Narsipur specimens is No. 234- 
128, a neck rest of blackish grey smooth pottery, which is rather Mok'rcir.**'* 
broken, the base and part of one side being wanting. Its great 
interest has already been pointed out, when describing the two 
female fignrines found by Mr. H. W. Leeming on the Shevaroys 
(p. 62). Most of the other pottery found on the Shevaroys is of 
the early iron age; the probability therefore of the figurines 
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belonging to the same period is very great. Now tlie Narsipur 
pottery is obvioosly also of the same age and the very elaborate 
coiffure of the two little women at once suggests that neck rests 
would have been invaluable to their sister women who very 
probably indulged in similar elaborate head dressing^. The 
neok rest is illustrated in Plate 23. 

An interesting little vessel, though only one half of it exists, 
is a probable libation oup, or sooridcial lotah, No. 234-125 made 
of red painted smooth earthenware and may bo described as a 
three-storiod vessel with a rounded base. It is figured in 
Plate 30. Vessels of similar straoture but many-storied are 
used at tho present day in G-njarat whoro I noticed them in 
front of various shrines. The largest of these turretted vases 
numbered no less than 13 stories. They appear to be made 
specially as required, for I never saw any of tho kind exposed 
for sale at fairs and was unable to buy any though 1 made 
many enquiries after them. 

A notevrorthy variety of bowl is tho flanged bowl, a vessel 
which from its form would appear to have been used on top of a 
small portable hearth, such as is very commonly used now-a-days 
in South India and known by the Tamil name of Adipn. 

Such a bowl is well shown in Plate 30, No. 252-87, though 
not the one from this locality, but a better specimen from French 
Books site. 

Por use very probably to aid in cooking in such a flanged 
bowl is a large sherd of the upper part of a large chatty; the 
lower edge of this had been ground truly horizontal so that it 
could rest on the upper edge of the flange and be shifted about on 
it and make a very efficient wind-screen. It is numbered 234-127. 

Many of the vessels were of oonsiderable beauty of form 
or decorated with patterns, tho best of which will be found 
figured. 

The following are worthy of special notice: No, 234-36 is 
part of the side of a chatty form vessel of some size, black and 
brown in colour. Tho polished surface shows bands of small 
wrinkles. It is figured in Plate 80 as No. 234-38, but should have 
the sub-number 36. No. 234-44 is the lip of a large melon- 
shaped bowl with three wide grooves on top of tho ])road lip and a 
bold fillet of finger tip marks on the shoulder and is painted 
brownish red and is half polished; figured in Plate 32. No. 
234-52 is the lip of a large bowl of light red half polished ware, 
with a fillet of curved topped leaves on the outside; figured in 
Plat© 37. No such curved topped leaves are known to me in 
living plants. 
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No. 234-79 is tlio shoulder of a chatty with a fillet of highly 
raised thumb impressions on pinky brown rough ware; figured 
in Plate 39. 

No. 234-80 is part of the side of a large polished rod ohatty 
showing a broad reeded fillet on the bulge; figured in Plate 30. 
No. 234-90 is a small lotah with a slightly thickened lip, half- 
polished, black over red outside and black inside; and well figured 
in Plate 30. No. 234-92 is the side of a wide mouthed smooth 
red oliatty with Quaker collar neck and a fillet of very shallow 
rays on the shoulder which would not show up well if photoed; 
so it was not figured. 

No. 234-105 is a very shapely pointed conical lid of pale 
pinky red rough earthenware with incurved sides; figured in 
Plate No. 234-lOd is the conical spout of a small vessel of 
half-polished rod earthenware with seed (?) impressions round 
the base ; figured in Plate 38. No. 234-107 is half the neck and 
mouth of a bottle of rough drab ware in the form of a stepped cone 
rising from a broad flange; a very uncommon shape ; figured iu 
Plate 54. No. 234-108 is a bottle neck and mouth of black 
half-polished ware, also of unoommon shape, a short cyliudrioal 
spout rising from a broad flange on which is traced a sort of 
loaf-pattern; figured in Plate 38. No. 234-109 is a lotah of 
medium size and very shapely, lb is black above passing down 
into red and well polished all over. It has a low upright nook 
with a small groove just below and outside the lip. It is in 
perfect preservation and shows well in Plate^30. An interesting 
bowl figured in the same Plato is No. 234-113. It is nearly 
complete and is an intrinsically good specimen of tho potter’s 
work. In colour it is red outside and black inside and Highly 
polished. A very tine large example of the high-sided “ finger 
bowl" is No. 234-115, figured in Plate SO. It is black above 
and red below and well polished. . 

The only artifact found beside tho pottery was tho left valve 
of a large unio shell, through the centre of which a largo hole had 
been bored, thus converting it into a pendant, but probably one of 
a series to bo strung on a cord and used as necklaco and hung 
round the neck of some fiivourite, human or animal, probably 
the latter. This shell, No. 234-129, is figured in Plate 41. 

Several specimens show acme remarkable markings which 
may not unreasonably bo regarded as representing ownership 
marks of a people unacquainted with the art of writing ; No. 234, 
sub-numbers 22, 24 and 120 are good examples of those supposed 
signs of possession. 
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^J^*^*®* A moderately rich bat very interesting seriea of pottery 
remains rewarded my search on the left bank of the Oauveiyat 
Iron ^ rite- the ferry at I/akshampura 6 or 7 miles above the Narsipnr Sangam, 
and like those found opposite Narsipnr the vessels met with may 
safely be assigned to the early iron age« 

A number of the more interesting specimens of pottery found 
by me at the I^kshampura ferry are deserving of separate notices 
which will be found below. These specimens had been washed 
out of the made ground on top of the river banks by flood action. 

No. 237-8 is the lip and side of a deep red polished bowl with 
a shallow sunk band under the lip and a very faint owner¬ 
ship mark on the neck. No. 237-15 is a small finger howl black 
above and red below with an ownership mark. So also is No. 237- 
17. No. 237-22 is a very small saucer red brown inside and black 
outside. No. 237- 28 is the lip and neck of a chatty of light red 
rough ware with a fillet of upturned horns below the lip and a 
raised fillet in the mouth. No. 237-29 is the side of a deep bowl 
of rough red ware figured iu Plate 38 to show the strong raised 
fillet round it gashed with vertical incisions, a very un¬ 
common form of ornamentation. No. 237-30 is the side of a 
chatty of rod polished ware which shows 3 fillets and 4 grooves 
on its bulge. No. 237-33 is the neck of a small lotah brown red 
and polished which shows part of an ownership mark. Very 
important is No. 237-38, a large coarse brown tuySre the point 
of which has been fused in iron smelting. No. 237-38 is the 
side of a large tall vessel of rich deep red polished ware with 
very^thin sides. The people that made the Lakshampura settle¬ 
ment must have been very advanced to have used so varied a set 
of crockery. 

A third very important find of antique earthenware rewarded 
Ewki. “7 examination of the western hill of the French Kooks' and 
of a small site just north of the saddle between the t^o main 
hills, which lie 5 miles north of Seringapatam. Several of the 
best specimens were found in rook shelters in which there were 
other indications of their Laving been occupied as habitations. 

As in the case of the Lakshampura find the predominant type 
of vessel is the howl of which there ore many varieties and among 
them the finger bowl is conspicuous. Cfliatties are also a common 
form. Among the rarer forms are saucers, lotahs, a plate of red 
and polished ware, a ring stand of red colour and polished, the 


• A pair of bold Mocky g:ranito hills most oonspioaoos io the landscape as 
yon look north from Mysore aty. 8o called beoanse a French garrison was 
quartered there in Tippn Saltan’s time. 
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spoat of a vessel with a decorative fillet round the base. Several 
fragments were found of chatti-shaped vessels with perforated 
sides and bases probably used as strainers. 

A specially interesting specimen is. No. 262-62, part of the Swattik* 
side of u large chatty with two ornaments, omcifonu in shape, 
with a small pap in each re-entering angle and a raised garland- 
like ring surrounding each cross. The arms of the crosses are 
slightly pointed. What is the meaning of this very curious 
decoration P Can it be a modified “ Swostiha P It is the only 
approach that I found in all my specimens to that symbol, and 
it deseiwed to be figured for that reason alone and will be fonnd 
in Plate 36. Prom further study of the specimen and from 
comparison with a figure given by Count d’Alviellaof the Trojan 
Swastika, I think there can be no doubt that my French Rocks’ 
specimen must be regarded as a typical Swastika—se? Addendum 
No. VT. Nos. 252-51, 62 and 63 have remarkable ownership 
markings on them of quite weird shapes. 

A very rare object is 262-88, a little round lamp for a singlo 
wiok. See Plate 39. 

Two very interesting but minute specimens of fine grey-brown BaDgolore 
pottery impressed with uncommon markings have been figured 
in Plate 47. Unfortunately they are very fragmentary, still 

they are worth recording because of their unique character. 

I am indebted for them to the late Mr. Kincaid Leo, for¬ 
merly a valued assistant of mine iu the Mysore Geological 

Department, whose keen eye detected them on the Bangalore 
race-course. I am indebted to him also for some interesting 
quartz flakes and cores found by him on Mr. Minakshayya’s 
estate, south-east of Tumkur. He also got a good scries of 
pottery from east of Alasur tank. 

Some interesting specimens of pottery were procured by Holskal hUl. 
Mr. Yi. S. Sambasiva Aiyar, B.A., of the Mysore Geological 
Department, in May 1896 on a bill in Sira taluq 30 milea north¬ 
west by north of Tnmknr and kindly presented to me. Prom 
among them 1 woold draw attention to the following: Firstly, 

No. 260-1, a smalt tuyere made of grey-brown medium fine clay, 
which has not been used. Secondly, No. 260-2, a perforated disc 
made out of a piece of dark brown pottery which Ims been well- 
ground round its periphery and has had a hole equally woll drilled 
through its centre. But for the large size of the central hole I 
should unhesitatingly set it down as a spindle whorl, but the old 
spinners may have had some special reason for requiring the 
nnusually large hole. 
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Thirdly comes a fragmoat of the side of some vessel No. 260-3 
which was much perforated, for the piece, though small, shows 19 
holes made by pushing some sharp instrameat through the out¬ 
side before the vessel was fired. The thrust of the perforator 
was an inward one for the protrusion produced is on the inside of 
the vessel only, the outside, being quite smooth, whereas in per¬ 
forated vessels from other sites the perforator was pushed through 
from inside and the outer surface is as rough as a nutmeg grater. 
Where such is the case the vessel was probably meant to serve as a 
strainer or colander. The other form may have beeo used as a 
flower stand as is still done in some parts of Gujarat where I saw in 
several shrines rather melon-shaped vessels into the holes in 
which roses with a very short hit of stalk had been stuck. Only 
the upper half of the vessel was perforated and when in use I 
was told tho interior was filled with wet sand which kept the 
flowers alive for some time. No. 260-3 in Plato 38 would seem 
part of such a rose vessel. 

A fourth object deserving special mention found on Holakal 
hill was a cylindrical head No. 127 figured in Plate 40 made of 
a fibrous form of paste disposed in three layers—blue, white 
and rod. The white and red layers are made to show by the 
cylinder having been made to taper at each end. The surface of 
tho bead is very delicately striated and it is a rather pretty object. 

At Koganur in the Davangerre taluk I found a rather 
remarkable drilled stone of some size No. 227, which seems to 
have been the socket for the pivot of a door. It is made of gneiss 
and shows signs of much u^e. 

A perforated disc of steatite, probably a wheel of a toy cart, 
was found by mo on tho surface Iwtwoou Madihnlli and Komti- 
ranahalli. It is too large to have served os a spindle whorl. 

A noteworthy find is No. 264, a pyriform not sinker, or 
possibly a very large plumb-bob. of steatite which I picked up to 
the north-west of Komarnnahalli. The steatite has been very 
little affected by weathering actir)a which however has greatly 
attacked tho aoicular actinolito crystals exposed on the surface 
and weathered them completely away, or at least to a great denth 
It is figured in Plate 10. 

Worthy of observation also is half a groat mace-head, or 
ring-stone of diorite which I found on a spur of the Payagod 
temple hill a few miles north-west of the Halehid temples. The 
mace-head No. 255ff, when entire and well hafted, must have 
been a very ponderous and formidable weapon. 
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Several sites in Mysore State proved themselves exceptionally 
rich in old pottery, the ages of which are not all easy to deter¬ 
mine. One site which yielded a great nnmber of interesting 
apcciraens lies in the Kolar taluk to the east of the big tank 
at Srinivaspnr, whei*e several acres of ground are covered with 
much comminuted earthenware lying in a thin layer. The 
prevailing colour of the sherds is red, but entirely black occurs also 
and some specimens are brown and grey, but very few of the 
latter are met with. The vessels wore polished, or smooth, or 
rough, and a great number of thorn richly decorated with im¬ 
pressed patterns of pinnate or bipinnate fronds combined with 
linear bands raised or sunk. Others have tillets of dots or pitleta, 
or trellis work painted on the sides. In hardly any case is 
a pattern produced in duplicate and there is also great variety in 
the shape of the lips of the different vessels and as well as in 
their sizes. 

The fragments are referable to a considerable number of 
distinct forms ns lotahs, vessels with spouts, vessels with throe or 
four legs, ohatties, melon-shaped bowls, wide-mouthed bowls, 
vases, necks and feet of vases, lids and stoppers various in shape, 
also pottery discs for playing games, and perforated discs of 
uncertain purpose. With the pottery I found half a celt of basalt 
minus its butt, weathered and tiimmed at its cutting edge- Half 
a dozen pieces of broken bangles of ohank shell occurred scattered 
about in the layer of potsherds. Noteworthy among the broken 
sherds ore the vase bases Nos. 202-83—91, of highly polished 
brown, or red and brown, colours. They are quite unlike any¬ 
thing found in the various other pottery sites I met with, but 
unfortunately so much broken that no part of the sides remains 
to show the general oharaoter of the vessels they belonged to. 
They must be described us very short or low bases. Tho frag¬ 
ments found were insufficient to ^ow of any attempt at restoration. 

Specially noticeable are tho following :— 

No. 202-1, the side of a vessel, rod painted showing three 
small grooves, separated by two shallow zones, with impressed 
leaflets. 

No. 202-15, the shoulder of a lotah. 

No. 202-16, the side of a chatty with a high fillet with 
vortical oord impression. 

No. 202-18, the side of a chatty with a remarkable I’aised 
flUet with impressed leaflets. 

No. 202-38, the side of a vossed dark brown in colour with a 
broad fillet of diagonal grating above two fillets of dot bars; 
figured in Plate 36. 
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No. 202-41, tho side of a vessel, red and polished with 8 
fillets, one raised and corded. 

No. 202-48, the side of a large chatty of thick pale 
reddish ware with one broad raised fillet of 8t. Andrew's crosses 
and one fillet of deep ronnd dote. 

No. 202-99, a flat sherd, black, half polished with an im- 
pi-essed pattern like many small tenls; a similar fragment was 
found by Mr. Bobert Sewell at Qudivada in the Kistna district 
No. 202.181, dome-shaped lid of vessel, lid large end 

thick. 


No. 288 18 half a ringstono or mace-head found by the late 
Mr. Oeorge Lavello to the west of Shettihalli, north-west of 
Senngapatam, and with it a bead of red ooral (?). 

Flooring tiles are very pare earthenware objects and I only 
foimd one in Mysore inside the little mined fort at Madadakere. 
It 18 numbered 26U. The back shows a number of oval holes 
made to increase adhesion when laid down. 


A very remarkable and extremely picturesque hill, in the 
iankere taluq, consisting of the Dharwar basement oonglo- 
merate aud other younger rocks. ITic prehistorics here found 
were met with lying on the surface of the top of the hill They 
wore a short flat bar of steatite with 5 necks of a raised edge • it 
18 numbered 256 and probably represents a tally used for some 
special purpose. No. 267 is a flake of dark gi-ey chert whioh 
seems to have been slightly worked. Three pieces of pottery were 
found worth taking. No. 267/ is the side of a vessel of half 
polished grey earthenware with a vandyke pattern on the flanged 

;?■ polished earthenware 

elaborately stamped with a key hole pattern and a small vandvke 
It os figured in Plate 36. No. 267rf is a fragment of the side of 
a grey vessel charged with a deep raised festoon. 

iron smelting site occurs to the nortb- 
wort of the T.B at Kotigehar in Mudigere taluk close to the top 
of the ghat lea^g down to Mangalore. A large tnydre of coarse 
e^enware with the point much fuzed was here found by me 
It 18 numbered 269a. ^ * 
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CHAPTER X. 


BELLARY DISTRICT. 

Bellary district was found to be the richest in prehistoric 
remains of those surveyed by me after I directed my attention 
to such antiquities. My note-book shows a list of 77 localities at 
which I made finds and of these 36 must be regarded as important, 
either from the nature, or the number of finds made, or both. 

By far the greater number of palmoHths found in South 
India were made of true quartzite, the most suitable material 
and the most largely developed in the North Arcot, Chingleput 
and Nellore districts. West of longitude 77® 80 W. it is not 
found in any quantity and the old stone chippers had to oontent 
themselves, unless prepared to undertake a long and perilous 
journey, with the best substitute they could find, which in Bellary 
district was the more siliceous variety of the hssmatite quartzite 
which forms such huge beds in the Dharwar system to which 
belong the hill ranges in tlie centre and western part of the district. 
It lent itself by no means so well to being worked into imple¬ 
ments as the true quartzite, but still the old workers managed to 
turn out useful aze heads and other tools and a good find of such 
was made in the shingle fans lying along the foot of tbe Copper 
mountain south of Bellary town. They were found on the surface 
of the fans from which they had been washed out by rain action. 
Thirty-one specimens were obtained from the shingle fans south¬ 
west of Halakundi village and they included specimens of all 
the types recognized in the classical regions of Chingleput and 
North Arcot districts. Twenty-one belong to the pointed-oval 
type; six are oval, two axe-shaped and one discoid; lastly 
there is a reniform one which can be considered only as an 
aberrant type. 

With the above were fonnd seven other specimens of which 
three must rank as worked flakes, one as a scraper and the 
remaining three as simple flakes. Of these seven, two were 
made of real quartzite, Nos. 296 and 301, and the other £ve 
were of haematite quartzite. 

In addition to the above, palseoliths of quartzite-hsematite 
were fonnd by me at the foUowing places: Beder Bellagal 
(No. 302), Gadiganuru (Nos. 303, 304, and 314), Kuriknppa 
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hill (No8. 305,300, 307 and 308), Joga shingle fan (No. 309) 
Daroji (No. 810), Badanahatti hill (No. 311), Angam (No. 312), 
Belhiry Fort Hill (No. 315), Hiraknravatti (No. 313). Of this 
series all are of hsematite quartzite excepting the two last. 
No. 315 and No. 313, which are of quartzite. 

Nob. 305 and 309, from Kurikuppa hill and Joga shingle fan 
reBpeotively, will be found figured as good typical specimens in 
Plato 2. 

Of the Halakundi series of palfleoliths none show traces of 
transport by stream action, for they are not rolled to any extent. 
Prom this fact the inference may be drawn that the people to 
whom they had belonged, and who were probably their makers 
resided near by, and very likely on tlie spurs of the Copper 
mountain from which the implements were washed down by 
local rains and buried in the shingle fans formed hy the local 
torrents. 

The neolithic list commences with a number of specimens 
presented to me by ray friend Mr. Hubert Knox,I.O.S. (Eetired), 
who took great interest in the neolithic antiquities of the district, 
while he held the Judgeship of Bollary. His gift inclndes 
No. 315 and Nos. 347, 359 to 862, 366 to 370,376,378, 370, 387, 
388 and 404. Several among these are very fine and accepteble 
specimens. Other specimens Nos. 333 to 346 were the gift of 
Mr. Henry Gomportz, late Deputy Superintendent, Madras 
Survey j they form a good serioa of celts with an adze, a scraper 
and a flaker. 

My first introduction to the neolithic settlements of the 
district was due to an old friend William Fraser, m.a. (T.C.D.) 
and U.I.C.K., who was District Engineer at the time of my first 
visit to Belbry town and the western part of the Collectorate in 
1872. Fraser, who had taken much interest in my discovery of 
the palmoliths in the Madras (Chingleput) district and had 
himself hnnted successfally for such implements at the Bed Hills, 
had discovered that the North or “Face** hill had been tenanted 
by nooUthio naan, and similarly also the Peacock hill, or 
“ Kapgallu,” 4 miles to the north-east, and had made a small but 
choice collection of celts and chisels and other domeBtic imple¬ 
ments of stone and to him belongs most certainly the credit of the 
first recognition of the settlement of neolithic man in the Deccan. 
He not only very generously gave me several good celts and 
chisels but also took me on to both the hills where I was able to 
collect others for myself. 

Before leaving Bellary I urged him very strongly to describe 
and figure his type specimens which he could have done 
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admirably, as ho was well acquainted with Irish neolithios. 
Unfortunately ho deferred doing so till he might have more 
leisure. This, however, never came and he died suddenly not very 
long afterwards. Unfortunately his collection was lost, or stolen, 
and I could hear nothing of it. To the small series of the leading 
forms, e.^*, colts, chisels, mealing stones and comorushors, which 
he Idndly gave me, I added a number of finds, chiefly palceo- 
liths, made in the South Mahratta country and exhibit^ the 
collection at the Vienna Exhibition in 1873 where it excited 
considerable interest. I presented my collection to the Geological 
Survey Museum at Calcutta whence it passed on with the entire 
series in the Survey collection to the prehistoric branch of the 
Indian Museum, wWe I found it in 1887 and regained several 
of my favourites by exchange for South Indian specimens obtained 
after 1873. 


A few residents at Bellary were led by Mr. Eraser to take an 
interest in the celts while he remained there, hut so far as 1 know 
nothing came of their researches. 

My flrst original observation on neolithic ground in the 
Bollary district was made on the 4th December 1872, a few days ^ader*”**"* 
after taking leave of Mr. Fraser when I visited the great cinder 
mound on the Btidikanama, a low pass by which the great trunk 
road from Bellary to Dharwar crosses the locally low hand of 
Dbarwar rocks rnnning up to the Tungahhadrn river from the 
western end of the Copper mountain ridge. 

This remarkable mound, which consisU largely of slaggy 
cinders, had already previously attracted the notice of several 
observers and had in one case been described as a volcanic ash 


cone! It was figured in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Soiciice, Vol. 7. 

It was noticed by Captain Nowhold, r.B.s., who estimated its 
dimensions at 50 feet high with a basal circumference of 400 feet, 
measurements which appear quite correct. He did not, however, 
recognise the fact that it is connected with neolitliio times but 
appears to have regarded it as possibly a fufiereal mound and 
quotes a native legend according to which it represents the site of 
the cremation of Edimbaussoorab, a rakshasa or giant, killed by 
the hero Bheemasainah, one of the Panch Pandas,** the 
celebrated five warrior brethren of the Mahabharata epic. 

The monnd consists, as far as oould be determined without 
excavation, of several floors of yellowish or greyish drab slaggy 
cinder resting npon surfaces of made ground and ashes. The 
monnd has been scored by rain action but not very deeply owing 
to the hardness of the cinder floors. In several of the small 
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^liea I found a few oorncrusliers and mealing stones wasKed 
out from the made ground and in one golly I picked up a good 
celt Besides these typically neolithic implements and some 
animal hones to he referred to later on, I found nothing note¬ 
worthy-fragments of pottery were very rare and all of coarse 
quality not referable to any special age. I revisited the mound 
several times but without making any fresh finds. Some frag¬ 
ments of the slaggy cinders showed impressions of coarse sti-aw 
like that of the great millet {HoIcm sorghum, the cholam and 
jonnalu, respectively, of the Tamil and Telugu peoples), the straw 
most largely used now-a-days for thatching purposes ^d for 
oonstruoting the walls of temporary huts. From its position on 
the top of the little pass and from the absence of any traces of 
substantial stone buildings, it would seem probable that the 
mound was only temporarily occupied and may probably have 
been an outlook post, the ^vatche^s on which only occupied straw 
huts which were burnt down from time to time and rebuilt on the 
same spot. I offer this opinion, however, with much diffidence as 
it docs not fully explain the formation of the several features of 
the mound now to he seen. 

I followed up my neolithic finds on the Budikanania mound 
by obtaining a good colt of black trap from the surface of the 
high gravel bank of the Tongabhadra, a few yards westward of 
the travellers* bungalow at Hampasagara, 63 miles west of Bellary. 

In December 1884, when I took up the systematic survey of 
the Bellary district, I met with so much success in my prehistoric 
researches that I started a book in which to enter the localities of 
my finds, the dates of each finding and a list of the principal 
objects collected at each place. This system of recording my 
finds I have continued up to date. It began with No. 1 the 
North, or Face,” hill, at Bellary\ on which occurred considerable 
traces of an old settlement of the neolithic people together with 
indications of the commencement of an iron-smelting industry in 
the shape of iron slag and of fragments of hmmatite of both rich 
and poor quality,' This hsematite must have been brought there 
by human agency, for there are no signs of any geological 
formation on the bill from which the ore could have been washed 
down, and the nearest natural source from which it could have 
been obtained lies in the great hmmatito quartzite beds of the 
Oopper mountain located 8 miles to the south-westward. The 
assumption of the existence of an iron-making industry in this 
neolithic settlement is supported by the occurrence in it of a small 

1 So callod from its showittg &t seen frjm the ■ontb>es4t a human proBla 
remarkably tike that of Kapoleon Bonaparte as he lay on hia death-bed. 
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pottery tuyere suitable in shape for the protection against direct 
flame-action of the nozzle of a small bellows. Fig. 366-13 (Plate 
38) shows this object which had not been actually used as is shown 
bj its unblisterod surface. My oflicial duties allowed me time for 
making excavations in only three cases, but not here; but I folly 
expect that if the made ground in this and arotind many other 
sites were turned over carefully under competent expert super¬ 
vision, many discoveries would be made illustrating more fully 
the status of civilization attained by the polished stone people and 
their probable direct descendants, the early iron people. 

The traces of the neolithic people on the Korth hill above 
referred to consisted in the occurrence of large numbers of oelts, 
mealing stones and cornorushers, of each of which forms many 
were collected by Mr. Fraser and myself and later on by 
Mr. H. Sewell, LC.S., Mr. T. H. Knox, I.C.S., and others. 

A rare and very interesting proof of the residence of the celt 
makers rewarded my search by my finding a rock surface, 
near tbe middle of tbe sonth-east face of the hill and just on the 
edge of the terrace which there lies along the south-east side of the 
great rooky crest of the hill, on which 5 or 6 well-polished grooves, 
7 or 8 inches long and 1 to IJ inches deep had been worn by 
grinding the celts to a sharp edge. The grooves lie together 
parallel and in close order within an area less than 20 inches 
square. Similar edging-grooves were found in three other 
localities and will be described in the sequel. 

The Fort Hill, Bellasv. —The Fort hill, Bellary, was 
not recognized as the site of a neolithic settlement till much 
later and its recog^tion as such was due to my friend Mr. Jnstin 
Boys, the local agent of the Bank of Madras, whom I succeeded 
very fortunately in interesting in prehistoric research shortly 
after making his acquaintance in 1884. The neolithic artifacts 
remaining on the hill occur among the detached rocks which 
form its north-east end, the spaces between the rocks being 
partly filled with made ground containing an abundance of 
broken pottery and chips of granite mixed up with which 
are broken or entire specimens of neolithic arms and tools. 

The neolithic settlement very probably occupied the top of 
the hill, as did the old settlement on the North hill, but owing 
to the building of tbe comparatively modem fort by the Hindus 
and Mussalmans, all traces of the old stone folks have been obli¬ 
terated excepting at tbe low northern end. 

Of the implements collected on the hill that have come under 
my notice the two most interesting are a ringstone, or clubhead, 
discovered by Mr. Justin Boys, and by him presented to the 
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Madras Museum, »ind a very perfectly preserved oliisel found by 

my friend and colleague Mr. Philip Lake (m.a., Cantab.), when 

assisting me in the geological survey of the diatriot. Mr. Boys’ 

find forms No. 176 of the Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities 

of the Madras Museum and is figured in Plate VI. Though an in- ^ 

complete specimen, it is yet of great Interest from the great rarity 

of riugstones among Indiau neolithics and from its si7.e and 

excellent workmanship. A cluhhead of its sise and weight 

must, if fitted with a proper handle, have heen a most formidable 

weapon in the hands of a stroag man. In shape it was nearly 

elliptical when unbroken, but one*half is wanting. It is made of 

diorite and was worked up to a good polish, though now 

somewhat weathered and bruised. The drilling of the helve- 

hole is excellently done. 

Mr. Lake’s chisel, No. 402, is in my collection, as he very / 

generously gave it to me. It is a perfect specimen and in as 
fresh a condition as when it left the hands of its maker. It is 
made of very dark greenish black trap, a diorite apparently, and is 
more or less polished all over. The high degree of polish it shows 
must have been preserved by its having heen buried very shortly 
after its completion and continued so, entirely protected from 
atmospheric influences, till a very short time before Mr. Lake 
found it in the ditch at foot of the slope into which it had been 
washed down by rain action. It has a wedge-shaped edge and is 
so ground as to have square comers to the edge and to be a 
very business-like little tool. It shows no signs of having been 
subjected to hard use. Its dimension will be found given i 

further on. I have figured it in Plate 6. 

Knpgal or the Peacock’s hill.^ This hill, to which as before 
mentioned I had been introduced by Mr. Fraser in 1872, proved 
to be the most important neolithic settlement in the country 
and was most prolific in implements of all kinds and in all 
stages of manufacture, as it was the site of the largest neolithio 
manufacturing industry as yet met with in any part of India. 

I cannot unfortunately give an illustration of it not being a 
photographer, and no freehand drawing of such an immensely 
blooky bill could possibly convey a really truthful likeness of it. f 

The hill, which lies 4|- miles north-east of the Bellary North 
hill, rises boldly some 500 feet above the black soil plain and 
forms a very striking feature in the landscape. 


> The “ Peaoeok'a bill '* ia tbo Kitglieh name giveo hy tbe reeidente et BuUary. 
Of the full native same (Telugu) which lain daily nee, the laat 

ayllable ia generally omitted. In former timee when the hill waa probably 
better wooded, boeauae lees afflicted by goata and two-legged wood thieree 
peafowl may have existed on it, bat 1 aaw none when climbing all over it. 
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The summit o! the peak consists of great masses of rock form- The aemmit 
ing a kindrof keep in which are several good rook shelters. The 
actual summit is inaccessible without a ladder some 20' to 30' 
high, and with the upper part of the hill forma a verj defensible 
citadel. The citadel includes three Unchets, the lowest of which 
is kept up by a rough stone revetment. In the rook shelters 
there are several polished places on the rock floor formed 
probably by grinding grain with flat mealing stones. Along¬ 
side the small stream flowing down the sloping valley between 
two small tanks and about balf way down between tbe two 
tanks, I observed no less than seven large granite blocks which 
bad evidently^ been used for domestic purposes but were partly 
broken. On tbe second big linchet lay an oval trough polished 
by use and into which a h^e had been worked at a later time, 
snob as one sees now-a-days in stone rice-mortars. 

Only a few stray finds of celts were made on the higher 
part of tbe bill; but lower down on tbe working ground among 
the working debris, implements of all kinds and in all stages of 
completion were met with numeronsly—tbe most noteworthy of 
my finds being the following, many of which are figured :— 

No. 455 is a celt made of a basalt-like material in the final 
stage remarkable for its narrow shape and very straight sides. 

No. 463, which I have figured in Plate 61, is a very large C«iu. 
and fine celt which had reached the second stage when left. The 
plate shows the second process of manufacture, or pecking/* 
remarkably well. This process was the breaking down tbe ridges 
between the chipping faces, by pocking them with a pointed chisel¬ 
like tool and would greatly diminish tbe quantity of grinding to 
be got through. This specimen is the largest and finest of the 
kind that I came across anywhere. 

Nos. 464 and 466 are excellent examples of the short and 
thick type of celt which I have described as the “ battle-axe ” type. 

No. 472 is a very shapely adze-like celt in tbe second stage. 

No. 494 is a good example of the broad type of celt, and 
No. 519, a good specimen of the narrow type. The latter is made 
of black homblendic schist, as is also No. 626, which is so narrow 
as to be a near approach to the chisel-typo. It is a finished speci¬ 
men. No. 602 is a good axe-hammer and is figured in Plate 20. 

No. 625 is a celt in the first stage, evidently selected because, 
of four joint planes which would greatly diminish the labour of 
making Uie implement. 

No. 649, a scraper of very typical shape with a rather pointed 
butt, is figured in Plate 52. 'it is the most perfect scraper 
I came across and a really remarkable specimen. 

6-a 
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No. 658 is a nearly ciroular scraper of an nnoommon type, a 
figure of which is also ijireu in Plate 52. No. 781 is also a ciroular 
soraper found on a later visit. None of the scrapers that I came 
across show any attempt at grinding. 

Two other specimens found at the Knpgal site that deserve 
notice are No. 790, a muller of basalt with four ground and 
polished sides, and No. 790a, a cornorusher rather cubical in 
shape, with one side rounded, and mode of pisiadte granite and 
of very pretty pink and green colours. This stone was evidently 
much admired hy the neolithic people, for in many old sites it must 
have been brought a oonsiderahle distance. Its colours whioh are 
frequently very bright seem to have been the special attraction 
it offered. 

The castellated summit of the Eupgal offered to its inha- 
bitauts several fine rock shelters of which they doubtless 
availed themselves gladly. One reason and probably the princi* 
pckl one for the special attraction of the celt makers to the 
Uupgal was the existence of a great dyke of dioritic traps which 
travArses the hill axially in a N.W. hy W. direction. This dyke 
furnished the stone workers with an inexhaustible supply of 
excellent material of two sorts, the coarse black diorite and a fine 
grained pale greeny grey to drab trap which occurs in lenticular 
masses, often of large sixo, included in the great diorite dyke.^ 

The greater number of the celts collected on the Kupgal by 
me, and they amounted to over 180, had been made of the fine¬ 
grained stone, and the same was the case in the collections made 
subsequently to my visits hv Messrs. Sewell and Knox and which 
I saw later on. Celts made of this material^ or one exactly 
corresponding to it, were found in some of the adjacent sites, and 
were doubtless carried from there. 

The site of the celt factory was on the north-east slope of the 
hill below the ontorop of the great dyke and here the surface 
among the grass and shrubs is thickly covered with fiakes of the 
two kinds of rock which vrere produced in the process of mann- 
faoturing the varions implements. It was among this extensive 
spread of waste material that X procured my specimens which were 
found in all the several stages from the roughest beginning to the 
most finished and highly polished axe, adze or chisel. From the 
great number of implements I procured during my first visit to 
this part of the hill, 1 came to the oonclusioni that this old celt 
factory had never before been visited hy any one taking any inter¬ 
est in the neolithic artifacts and that ^e place remained in much 

* a verj nnatoal phenomenon for the trftp.d 7 kee whioh ooour in each preat 
nnmhere on the Deocan platean. 
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the satDo condition as it had been left in hy the old work people 
who abandoned the manufacture of stone implements very proba^ 
blj in consequence of the advancing state of the iron industry. 

Mr. Fraser mast have stopped short on the great east shoulder The 
of the hill which overhangs the manufactory in the form of a 
great cliff due to the more rapid weathering away of the diorite as 
compared to the granite, especially on its eastern side and scarp. 

The intruded dykes almost invariably weather much more slowly 
than the granitoid rocks they were injected into and consequently 
form ridges standing well up over the general surface. The 
granite of the Kupgal has weathered so much more slowly on 
the south side of. the dyke that it remains standing up as sharp 
cut as a wall and forms a most conspicuous feature in the land¬ 
scape as seen from the north or north-east. 

As the celts and other polished implements arc met with in stag»iofoeR 
different stages of manufacture from the very earliest stage of ni*nnf»oiuro. 
chipping to their completion as highly polisked weapons and 
tools, I give in the catalogue after the definition of each speci¬ 
men a number indicating the state of completion that it kad 
been left in by its makers. The numbers I use have the follow¬ 
ing meaning: No. ** 1 implies that the implement has been 
simply chipped into form roughly; No. “2” indicates that the 
implement bas been advanced a stage by “ pecking,’* that is break¬ 
ing down the angles of the different chippings with a sharp pointed 
in^rument with the object of decreasing very greatly the quantity 
of material which would have to be removed by grinding. 

The effect of the pecking is very well shown on No. 463 
figured in Plate 61. No. “ 3 ” shows that the implement has 
been ground and all excessive roughness removed, and No. “ 4 ’* 
implies that the ground surface has been polished and the imple¬ 
ment completed ready ’ for hafting by whatever method was in 
vogue in those early times. Few traces of the method or methods 
then prevailing in India have come down to the present day, so 
ODO can but speculate as to the nature of the plan. ITie fact that / 
the plan of drilliug a hole through the body of a celt was not j 
followed, even if it was known, proves that the Indian makers j 
were less intelligent than the neolithic folk of the Swiss lake-1 
dwellings, of Scandinavia and Groat Britain and other European 
countries whore perforated axeheads are abundant. 

On only two of my neolithic finds are there distinct indica* Belted 
tions of the mode of attachment practised ; these are both what are 

^ A very nnoenel phenomenon tor the trap-dykes vrhioh ocoor in inch groat 
' numbers on the Deccan pintean, and which weather in by tar the most casce 
slower than the coaotry rook whatever it may be, and tunn very conipionoos 
ridges. 
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termed 'beli^ bammers, one found in BeUary district No. 1552 <t, 
the other in Kathiawar No. 3428. The former is a broad raund- 
&ced hammer made of granite. The round face is much broader 
than the butt end and th6i*e is a very distinct constriction round 
the middle of the hammer to enable the hammer to be attached to a 
haft of some kind; possibly only a strong withy such as that shown 
in figure 105 (page 168) in Sir John Evans’ classical work, ** The 
Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons and Ornaments of Great 
Britain.” This hammer would appear to have been left un> 
finished because of its having had a large piece broken out of the 
edge of the striking face. The other hammer alluded to will be 
fully described in Chapter XXIV which deals with the pre- 
histories of Kathiawar. In its general shape it was very near 
akin to the specimen just treated of, but it had been completely 
finished and highly polished all over, but after that greatly injured 
by rough usage. The highly polished deep belt-groove remains 
nearly entire and shows the great care which had been bestowed 
npon the hammer. 

llie hafting of the true axes could have been done with less 
difficulty, as from their elongated and slimmer shapes they could 
have been better fitted into a hole in a club-shaped branch of a 
tree of whicb the wood was very tough and durable, such, as that of 
Rardtokkia 5inafa, the Acoha Maram of the Tamil people. 

No evidence has been obtained that the neolithic people of 
India had become acquainted with the plan so largely adopted by 
the Swiss lake-dweller^, of fitting the taper end of the axe into a 
piece of staghorn, and this into the club-headed haft, the great 
tonglmess of the staghorn being supposed to assist the wood of 
the haft in resisting the striking strain. 

In his very able book " Urgeschiohte der Sohweiz ”, Professor 
Heierli gives on pp. 117 and 132 figures of several celts with 
staghorn fittings to strengthen the hafting. And many illustra¬ 
tions of this practice are given also in Dr. Munro’s splendid 
work The Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings or Crannogs.” 

For purposes other than the manufacture of celts, adzes, 
hammers, chisels and scrapers the neolithic people were much 
less restricted in their choice of materials; thus for mealing 
stones and comcrushers they used many varieties of granite, 
gneiss, hmmatite jasper, grit stones of Dharwar age, crystalline 
limestone, and many varieties of trap rock. 

For small tools they mode great use of siliceous stones as 
chert, agate, chalcedony, bloodstone, lydian stone and rock 
crystal; these were converted into fiakes of sorts, small scrapers, 
and strike-a-lighte. The preparation of the fiakes gave rise to 
the making of large numbers of cores of various sizes, which 
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are mnch more commonly met with than the flakes which had 
been struck off them and applied to various purposes. 

The flakes prepared were used for various purposes such as 
knives, saws, drills, lancets, etc., and in addition to these arc the 
very interesting smaller forms known as pygmy flakes, the best 
of which are made of agate and chalcedony. 

Although the lower parte of the Kupgal are not murally 
scarped, they are so steep on all sides except the north-east that 
they could have been very easily defended against any assailants 
from below. The inhabited parts of the old settlement would seem 
to have been the eitadel and ita linchets and the little shallow 
valley which slopes down eastward from the very rocky summit. 
The soil of this little valley mostly consists of made-ground 
held up in several plaoes by low retaining walls carried across as 
if to form tiny tanks by ponding back the little riE which during 
the rains flowed down from the top. The little w^ls are built 
of smallish stones without any mortar. Below them are little 
sloping surfaces, some covered with grass, others bare or rough 
from the trampling of cattle when wet. Near to the point at 
which the great dyke cuts across the axis of the little valley, the 
ground falls suddenly at a steep angle and becomes quite rugged 
and unfit for habitation and all traces of such come to an end. 

No traces of hnte or houses were noted, from which fact it 
seems safe to infer that the old stone-workers contented them¬ 
selves with habitations of straw or plaited twigs which, when 
abandoned, quickly crumbled away to dust and left nothing to 
indicate that they once existed there. Even mud-built huts 
leave no traces of themselves when in exposed positions, but are 
absolutely destroyed and washed away by tbo violent rains of 
the two monsoons and the yet more furious downpours which 
accompany some of the hot weather thunderstorms. 

On the north side of the hill after crossing the small stream 
alluded to several times, the trap-dyke has weathered much more 
slowly than the surronnding granite and stands up in a couspi- 
cnooa low cliff on which a number of very interesting graflSri were 
found by hfr. Hubert Knox in the eighties. That side of the bill 
had not been visited by me, my attention having been entirely 
taken up with the working site from which the cliffs are not 
visible. 1 had no opportunity of visiting them till I returned 
to Bellary in 1903, but X had been furnished through the kind¬ 
ness of Hr. Knox with a set of good photographs ^ of the graffiti 
which are really rough sketches of human beings in groups and 
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* Tuken bj Mr. Fred. Favoett, Deputy Inspector*Ocncral of the Madraa 
Police, retired. 
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singly and many figares of birds and beasts of various degrees 
of merit. They cannot, strictly speaking,, be regarded as soolp- 
tures, for they are far too little raised to be considered bas-reliei^. 
Rock-broisings would be the best term by which to describe 
them. They were, I doubt not, produced by hammering the 
weathered surface of the rock with stones more or less sharp- 
pointed, a pastime not infrequently indulged in by the herd boys 
of the present time whom 1 have sometimes come upon so occu¬ 
pied. It‘is true they slways ran away when I approached, but I 
examined 'Uieir rude hammerings carefully and never found the 
streak of an iron tool on the freshly bruised surface. 

These rode hammerings are but rarely met with, for the simple 
reason that rocks with surfaces of suitable character to be worked 
upon are themselves of very infrequent occurrence. It is only 
on trap rocks that the desired surfaces are found, and the ordinary 
run of dykes do not show upright steep faces, such as tempted 
the artists of the neolii^ic days to depict the various human and 
animal Hgarcs they were familiar with and whose appearance they 
wished to record. 

The groups of figures are best to be seen by climbing up to 
the dyke from the north foot of the hill. 

The principal groups are the following :— 

Phoiograph No. 11.^Represents the face of the dyke with 
obscure human figures. Also a well drawn figure of a bustard 
looking to the left. This is to my mind by far the best of all the 
figures to be seen on the face of the dyke. 

No. 12.—Figures of two elephanls of a very lean type 
standing tail to tail and looking one to the right and the other 
to the left both figured on the faoe of the cliff. 

No. 18.—-View of the face of the rook with two figures, one a 
large tall bird possibly a fiamingo with a big tail and a thin body ; 
he is looking to the right. The second is a bull with a high 
hump and lyrate lioms. His feet are indistinct. 

No. 15.—Shows the face of the rook with the figure of a 
large bull with spreading horns looking to the right. A small 
obscure figure of a human being is running towards the bulPs neck. 

No. 17.—A small bull looking to the left is shown on the 
cliff face. 

No. 18.—Shows a very small bull looking to the left. 
Behind him are two figures of men advancing left and holding 
round shields. Their right arms axe upraised as if hurling javelins; 
but the weapous are not shown; a round shield-like disc floats in 
the air. In the left hand comer appears a small short-tailed 
animal with its head eiect. Behind it (to the right) are a lingam 
and a crouching bull of a very modem type, and over it a tiger 
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whose head doee not come into the pioturo. Other figures appear 
on the two rocks shown, but arc too indistinct to be reoogniy^d 
with auj certainty. 

J^o. 19.—At the base of the left central rock shown is a 
faintly delineated six-rayed star. To the right is a human figure 
standing against the trunk of a tree. Above the top of the tree 
which bends to the left at aright angle are two rows, one above 
the other, of skeleton men marching. On the right central rock 
are five rows of the skeleton men all marching. 

Some of the other figures are strangely obscene and quite 
indescribable. Some of the photographs have lately begun to 
fade badly.' 

The neolithic site next in importance to the Enpgal is at Oadi^anw 
Q-jLDiOAinTBU miles west by north of Bellary) a few hundred S'ti'fcndT 
yards north of the travellers’ bungalow which lies on the north of cinder 
the local river, while the railway station on the Bellary>0adag “"'P* 
branch of the Southern Mahrattaline lies on thosonth side of the 
river. The neolithic site lies at the foot of a considerable hill and 
includes the remains of a cinder camp from which and the sur¬ 
rounding fields I procured a large number of fine celts, the great 
majority of them very well finished. Among these celts was a form 
peculiar to 0adiganura. A few specimens of the kind were also 
found in some of the neighbouring sites, bnt that they came from 
here may be safely asserted, as ibe material they are made of, as 
well as their shape, are a speciali^ of this place. The material 
is a trappoid homblendic schist which occurs only, as far as my 
very close search went, in nests (pockets) included in the 
arohsean rock series. Those I found He to the west of the 
old site. The schist is a very dense and hard one, slightly 
fibrous in texture and black in colour. The celts made from C«luof 
this black schist are very unlike the average neolithic celts made 
of basalt, or diorite, being much thinner and wider, and 
may well be regarded as the prototypes of the early iron 
age axes, which they approach considerably in general 
shape. In bnt few cases did a celt of this type show a narrow or 
pointed butt, the bntt resembling the cutting edge except that it 
was rather narrower and was blnnt instead of sharp. A fine 
example of this ^e of celt is figured in plates 4 and 5. 

The celts of the ordinary type are rarely polished, hut are with 
few exceptions very well shaped. Most of them are made of basalt 
or diorite which must have been procured from some distance, 
there being no dykes of either rook in the immediate vicinity. 


* Thoj ftr» sot iscladed smosg the eshiblte. 
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A good-sized cinder camp, square in shape, occurs about a 
quarter of a mile north of the travellers^ bungalow at Gadiganuru, 
and 23^ miles west by north of Bellary, at the foot of the hills 
to the north. 

Only a few specimens of antique pottery were obtained from 
Gadiganuru and no great show of fragments was observed either 
in or around the cinder camp. Of the collected specimens, though 
none were entire, a few showed noteworthy specialities of shape, 
such as a broadly incurved crutch shaped lip No. 1213ii or 
similar crutch shaped out-tamed lips Nos. I2l3s and 1218i. 
One of the specialities of the neolithic and early iron age 
vessels is the great rarity of bandies of any kind, but Gadiganuru 
furnished, two examples, No. 12l3t probably one of a pair like 
the handles of a Greek type vase, rather rudely made however. 
The second example No. 1213i« is a broad and thick object like 
a protruded human tongue turned downwards. If a handle, it 
was, like the foregoing, probably one of a pair attached to the sides 
of some deep heavy bowl. It is dgured in Plate 38 and may 
possibly be the tongue of a grimaciDg idol. 

The great rarity of handles of any kind and the total absence 
of such of slight and delicate structure, suggests the idea that 
the true cause of their non-occurrence was that the clay nsed for 
the different vessels did not acquire the needful tenacity on 
burning, and the potters did not therefore indulge in making 
such appendages to their fictile creations. The great variety 
of shapes they produced and their elegance and the beauty of 
the patterns with which they decorated many vessels show clearly 
that, if their materials had been good, they Lad quite enough 
taste to produce far more elegant shapes than they actually 
attempted. 

Among the most remarkablq prelustorio remains in Bellary 
district are the cinder camps and mounds which occur at 
various places and deserve careful study and attention. 

Tbo first person who noticed and described these remarkable 
accumulations of scoria was, as far as I was able to ascertain, 
Captain Newbold, a distinguished geologist and naturalist, who 
made many traverses in different parts of Southern India and 
doeorihed them in a series of most interesting papers published in 
the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. He appears to 
have been acquainted with four only of these mounds, the two 
situate at the eastern foot of the Kupgal or Peacock hill, four miles 
north-east of Bellaiy Cantonment, the well-known conical mound 
on the Bndikanama, and lastly the great mound at Nimbapur, a 
little east of the mins of Vijayanagar. 
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The Kupgal -At a little distance from the north-east Kopgal 

end of the hill lie two of these cinder camps which have been 
much injured by agricultural operations carried on around them 
and by the passage all over them of herds of cattle which has 
broken down the cinder valiums. I will call these camps Nos. 1 
and 2 respectivelj. No. 1 stands nearest to the north-east of the 
hill and measures 240 paces in circumference, and the cinder 
vallum of the north side which is least broken down stands 15 or 
lb feet above the surrounding fields. I found several celts 
among the cinder talus of No. 1, as also some good fragments of 
antique red pottery. The oamp is nearly square in plan. 

Camp No. 2 stands between 300 and 400 yards to the south¬ 
east of No. 1 and is a rather smaller enclosure measuring only 
210 paces in circumference. The height of the cinder vallum is 
only about 10 feet. 

The Bndikanama mound certainly dates from, neolithic Badilanam* 
times, for on ascending it in 1872 I found in a rain gaily, very 
near the top of the mound, a celt and several mealing stones, also 
part of the homoore of a bovine animal with some of the slag 
adhering to it. These had evidently been washed out from 
under one of the uppermost floors of earth l^ing between the 
masses of cinder. 

According to Newbold the mound was described by a Hindu 
legend as the pyre of Edimbaussoorah, a giant killed by Hheema- 
sainah, one of the famous Panch Pandas. 

In- a paper which appeared in the Kadras Journal of Literature 
and Science, the mound is described and figured.^ 

Of the other cinder camps, all of which seem to have been 
unknown to Newbold, two occur at Halakundi 11 miles south-west 
of Bellary town. The larger of these is about 60 yards square, 
but the cinder vallum bad been much trodden down and only 
about 5 feet in height remained when seen by me in December 
1884. 

Excellent observer though he was in general. Captain 
Newbold missed discovering the neolithic remains so largely on KopgaL 
scattered over the eastern slope of the Kupgal, where there had 
been the important celt factory above described, as shown by the 
great number of celts I collect^ there in all stages of manufacture 
during my third visit in 1889. Newbold seems to have ascended 
the hill by the path beeide the little stream flowing eastward from 
just below the summits, along which there were but few traces of 
neolitbio occupation, only a number of broken troughs cut in 
blocks of the local granite. It is very probable too that the 
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slopes of the bill were very much more overgrown at the time 
of his visit than when I olimbed it in 1884; it is quite possible 
too that his eye not being acquainted with oelts and other 
neolitbs he passed them by unnoticed and was unaware of the 
existence there of a settlement of the polished stone age. 
Whatever was the cause of his overlooking the great celt factory 
and the graffiti on the north cliffs, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the great cinder mounds were remains of former funeral prac¬ 
tices of great pyres, a conclusion be had formed with reference 
to the great cinder mounds at Nimbapur and the Budikanaina ; 
and accepted the Hindu legendary account of their origin as 
the pyres of giants, demons or demigods’’ or the traces of 
** enormous human or animal sacrifices performed by holy Bishis ” 
in the olden times. In this idea he is followed by Mr. Bobert 
Sewell, I.C.S., retired, who took great interest in the cinder 
mounds when stationed at Bellary and in 1898 read a paper on 
the subject to the Asiatic Society. Though a great admirer 
of Oaptain Newbold’s work and quite prepared to accept most of 
my friend Mr. Sewell’s views on most of bis historical researches, 
I cannot bnt think they both went wrong in not seeing the close 
connection with the neolithic settlements of the majority of the 
cinder camps. 

I revisited the Kupgal ** Gnder Camps (as I prefer to call 
them f'^r I do not regard them as mere monnds) in February 
1903, alter having read Mr. Sewell’s paper and was only 
confirmed by further finds that I then made, in my view that 
they were formed in neoUthio times by the neolithic people. 

Good specimens of the cinder are inclnded in the collection. 
No. 837ss was found in Gamp No. 1 and No. 837 m is & large 
lump of it from Camp No. 2. 

In several of the cinder specimens are very distinct traces of 
straw showing that it was largely a source of the siliceous 
material mainly composing the cinder masses. Cinder from the 
Budikanaina mound shows the treu^es of straw very clearly. 

If the mounds of cinder had been originated by great holocausts 
of human beings or anipnals, it is hardly possible that many 
traces of bones should not have remained; indeed the specimen 
of a bovine hornoore with cinder matter adhering to it which is 
referred to in connection with the Budikanama mound proves 
positively that bones did. remain in some cases. But beyond 
that solitary bone I came across none connected in any way with 
the cinder-forming confiagrations. 

The'origin of these great accumolations of cinder or scoria 
has been a subject wliich has greatly occupied my thoughts, and I 
have been led to form conclusions very different from those of 
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Captain Newbold and Mr. Robert Sewell wbo regard tbem as 
cremation sites of later ages than the neolithic period^ with which 
I consider them to be most distinctly connected, by finding so 
many celts and so much antique pottery among the debris talus of 
the two Kupgal camps and yet more from the study of two other 
very important camps, neither of which was known to either 
Newbold or Sewell. These two camps are those occurring at 
Gadiganuru (21 miles west by north of Bellary) and at Lingada- 
halli in the Alur taluk ^9 miles to the north-east, at both of which 
large numbers of celts were found, mostly in the centre of the 
camps, which celts and many other neolithic objects will be seen 
by visitors to the Madras Museum or realized by readers of my 
catalogue raisonn^ whose pages clearly show the same facts. 

Notb.—«imI Mhap» o/ Cinder Camp*. 

KnpgaX He. 1.—Rudely eqwe. esch eido moMuring altout 60 ysrds, and the 
vallum 15' or 16* high where heitpreserved. Several oelte were foimd by mo on 
the cinder slopes here and also camp No. S. 

Knpgai No. 2.—Rudely equate, oaoh side measures about 50 yards and the 
emaina of the vallum stand abont 10' whero least broken down. 

Nolukandt camp No. 1 (flonth*west of Bellary).—Square in shape with 
an external meiunirement of 60 paces a fide. The vallnm has been greatly 
broken down aod spread inwardly as if by the trampling of cattle aaslstod by 
burrowing animals. The remains of the vallum are only about 4' high. Camp 
No. 2 was found to bo amaller and very ill pretorved. 

Gfodt^aaura camp (23^ miles west by.northiof Bellary) Uet oloeeunder the hill 
north of the travelleis* bungalow and is square in shape and of good aise, bnt 
tbe vallnm had alread 3 * been very greatly destroyed at the time of my first vieit in 
March 1886. Large numbers of oelU aod other neolithic objeote were found in 
oonneotion with it, irbioh did not allow of a moment's hesitation in deciding on 
iu neolitbio age. 

Sanavosjmr camp—-which lies in tho open plain to Ute eontb*eaet of the 
village of that name, 16 niiles north of Bellary, is a rather Irregular oblong 
measoring 75'by 56'with a vallum from 6* to 6'high eaoeptonthe north side 
which is broken down into an inolined plane. Tho pottery foand here ehowe a 
neolithic faoiee. 

LingaddhaUi eamp.~{i2 miles north*east of Bellary) is approziuiately circular 
with a oiroumfsrenoe of 264 paces. The valium is a rather lew one. 

Ite age is unquestionably neolitbio for inside the enoloeure 1 collected with 
my own hand 86 celts and 11 other objscu neolitbio in faoiee, ae were also 16C 
flakee, 21 cores and four artioles of pottery. 

The cinder surfaces support uo vegetntioo whatever as a rule. 

Cinder Mtmndi. 

1. Beside the " Cinder Camps " there are a number of mounds of the same eurt 
of ciuder which oan only be styled mounds as even tbe largest of them ehuw no 
approach to the vallated struoture of tbe oampe. Budikanama mound is th« 
largest of these and hits bveu described at pegs 79. 

2. The third in point of sixe, the Nimbapur mound, a little east of the ruins 
ofVilianagar (Ham{4) Inotioe next because it was described by Captain New* 
bold who meutioned the native legend that it was the ashes of the giant Bali. 

The dimensions of the mouud given by Newbold are: length 45 yards, width 
18 yards and height 10 to 14 feet, lliey appeared to me to be oorreot. 1 
examiaed the mound very carefully, but fooad nothing whatever to assist in 
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dofcerminio^ its ayo which msj be and Tory larobably is post-neoUthia There 
were no enolosnres of any kind visible in the cinder mass. 

If it bad been tbe site of a ^reat holooaast of animals of any kindi it appears 
very improbable that not a single bone shoold hare escaped destruction. 

3. Tbs largest cinder monad I came acrose ooonrs at a place called Kaooba* 
gam Bclagalln in Alur tnlak (26 miles N. 5« E. of Bellary). It is oral in shape, 
and 70 paces in length by 40 at ite widest part. 

Ita age is probably neolithic, for 1 fonnd a celt No. 1402 lying ou its surface, 
aleo many comornsben, sereral mealing stones and two small tronghs of granite, 
bnt I bronght away only the celt and a fragment of a large thick nnio which 
may hare been used as part of a collar. 

The celt, a large and heary one, was greatly weathered and bad evidently 
been long espoeed. 

4. Of very mnoh amaller sise is the cinder monod half a mile south of Segura. 
The moend which is a very flat one showed no enolosnres or surface objooteby 
whioh to attempt a determination of its age. Still smaller cinder moande were 
fonod in other looalitiea Kakballa hill (26 miles W. by N. of Bellary) shows a 
patch of cinder in a saddle and three small monnds at foot of it, none of which 
yielded anything definitely ibcing tbeir age. Bnt the pottery and some selected 
stones found on top of the hill were of neoHihio facies. 

5. A noteworthy dnder mound is to be teen on Kurikuppn hill (17 miles 
west by north of Bellary), a neolithic site which yielded nameroos interesting 
■peoimens. 

6. Another spread of cinder occurs in a comer of the hill north of Seridamma 
Konda, west of Senganakallu Tillage. Here also nothing is risible imbedded in 
or weathered out of the cinder maes giringany clue to ite age, whether neolithic 
or poat*neoUtbio. 

This mound is of quite small sise and thiokneii. 

A possible explanation of the origin of the camps suggested 
itself to me when reading the late Sir Henry Stanley's most 
interesting boolc In Darkest Africa/' in which ho mentions 
(Vol. II, page 520) a very remarkable practice of the natives of the 
village of Xuknnga on the Albert Nyanza of piling up great 
circular monnds of cowdung inside the thorn fence known as the 
Zeriba which surrounds all villages and hamlets in that part of 
Africa. These great monnds of cowdnng would be liable to take 
fire when dry in the hot weather and unless the fire were parposely 
extingoished by the people it woold go on smouldering and the 
ashes produced would be of a scoriaceous nature. In sites 
that the people were attached to, the cowdung mound building 
would undoubtedly be continued by generation after generation 
and the mound would be occasionally burnt. Seeing how careless 
the lower classes of natives of India are abunt fire now-a-days^ it 
may not be too hazardous to assume that their neolithic ancestors 
were equally so and that conflagrations were not of very rare oc* 
currence. lu a cotton soil country the formation of a layer of 
cinder would be useful at times for the reason that in the rainy 
season the surface of the cinder bed does not become an utter 
quagmire as does that of the black soil, but keeps clean and dries 
rapidly. 
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Details atont tke several camps are given in pages 93 and 94. 

None came under my observation outside of the Bellary 
district^ though my traverses of the adjoining district were very 
close ones, but quite lately I heard from my friend Mr. Bosworth 
Smith that he found two typical camps near to the Wandalli Gold 
mine in the Baichur taluk, Hyderabad State. 

He had an analysis made of the cinder by Mr. W. E. Smith, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras, which 
I am allowed to give here— 
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It was in this district that I met with for the first time beads 
made of freshwater shells ; iu this case the common Palndina, of 
which I found two specimens in a small site on the south or right 
bank of the Tungabhadra 3 or 4 miles east of Hampaaagara. The 
shells were converted into beads by grinding a hole into the 
lower whorl through which a string could pass out of the mouth. 
With these heads was a great quantity of broken antique pottery 
and a number of broken bangles made of chank shell. One of 
the Paludina beads and three of the bangles are figured in Plate 
41. Their numbers are 1518-2, -5, -6 and -9. On the same 
plate I have figured a section of a Mazza shell sawn ready for 
the carver. No* 1518-24 is an untouched Mazza 7apa placed in 
the collection to show an example of the shell so much valued 
by the old folks of the early iron age, if not already used by the 
neolithic people. 

The finding of several good and sharp clay scrapers is proof 
positive of the existence of a leather dressing industry. Several 
forms are known, e.g.^ No. 649 with a pointed butt and No. 658 
which is nearly circular. These two are figured in Plate 52. 
The finest example met with by me is numbered 1401 and was 
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fonad in Saagaoakalla 3 miles north>east of Bellarjr town and 
its good s}iape and large size may be well judged by tbe figure 
given in plate 52. It is made of basalt* 

Bull amulet. ^ very interesting obarm, or amulet, was found by me buried 
under tbe thresbold of a ruined pond built bouse, on the top of 
Narasimdevera gudda 8 miles sontb-east of Harpauahalli. The 
amulet is in the shape of a oroacbing bull with a huge hump. 
Below him are three well drilled holes for his attachment, probably 
in an upright position; the threshold, a thin light stone, got 
kicked over and the bull lay exposed unweathered, The figure is 
made of seridte schist of pinkish colour aud is figured in Plate 16 
(No. 1521). 
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CHAPTER XL 


t ANANTAPUB DISTKIOT. 

Only the northern part of this district was surveyed hy me, 
but it proved to have been largely oocupied by the neolithic people 
and the numerous sites they had occupied yielded a large number 
of interesting objects. 

The northern part of the district is in its physiograpbioal 
appearance much like the south-eastern part of the Bellary 
district, an open country, from which rise a number of granite 
hills, most of them more or less castellated in character and 
offering strongly defensible and desirable sites which were much 
resorted to by the old neolithic folk. The plains between these 
hills are now regor* covered flats, mostly very bare of trees, but 
whether they were so, so many oenturies ago, is a problem towards 
the solution of which 1 proouied no evidence.* Anyhow, the pos¬ 
session of the strong rocky fastnesses commanding the plains for 
a considerable distance around their base must have enabled the 
people to cultivate the immediate surroundings of their hills with 
a very considerable degree of seonrity, as the look-out they 
doubtless kept on the top of the hill would give the cultivators 
timely warning of the approach of enemies. Out of 23 localities at 
which 1 made finds, 1 reckon eight to be really important sites, 
nine to be only moderately important and the remaining six as 
unimportant. 

The important sites are the following:— 

(1) jijxnA.VABAMU HILL. —A oonspionoQS semi-castellated 
pointed hill, about 33 miles north-west from Anantapnr, had 
evidently been inhabited for a long period by the neolitiiic 
people, judging by the laige number of used and broken imple¬ 
ments found on the western slope which alone was occupied and 
right np to the summit, the other sides of the hill being too steep 
for rosidential purposes. No signs of domiciles remain, but only 
a number of blocks on which there are mbbing places used 
probably for mealing purposes. On account of their great weight 
none of these were brought away. The Lattavaramites had 
shown a great fondness for pistaoite rock for use as comornshers, 
no less than a dozen of that type being in the collection Nos. 1661, 
1663 to 1665 and 1667 to 1674, the bright colouring of the rook 
being doubtless the attraction. 


* See p. 60: else Stephen Theory of the Formetion of Begnr, p. 60 j 

and Addendom Bo. vni. 
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Taken as a whole the Lattararamn specimens are a rather 
oommonpLaoe lot and manj of them il]>preserved. 

(2) Bddibal. —A fine specimen of the trol^ castellated lull 
with many capital rock shelters near the top where the inhahitants 
conid enjoy themsolres in the cool shade. In one of these near 
the top, I found a long shallow stone trough No. 1828*1 (figored 
in Plate 8) arranged table fashion between two good rock seats 
where the women could have sat in great ease, while carrying on 
their mealing work. They were doubtless very fond of working 
in company, for a little further down the hill I found a very 
remarkable little oblong terrace with a flat bare rooky floor where 
the mealers had evidently been in the habit of working in com* 
pany, for some 14 or 15 large shallow fairly polished depressions 
bad been worn in the rock. The hollows axe from 15 to 20 
inches across and nearly oircnlar in shape. 

The women oouid here have carried on their work in shade 
from the upper part of the hill till late in the morning and enjoyed 
a fine and extensive view to the westward. In this place the 
mealing work must have been carried on in the kneeling or sqoat* 
ting posture. 

Of the numerous and varied artifacts fonnd on this most 
interesting hill the following deserve special attention:— 

No. 1776 is a small pestle made of diorite. It has a 
triangular body. 

No. 1797 is a large oval mealing stone made of grey 
orystalline limestone, a stone not to be fonnd in that neighbour' 
hood and very rarely used by the neolithic people. 

No. 1807, a mealing stone of chrome-mica gneiss, rather 
broken, was apparently a thick oval when complete; used on two 
faces. 

Yery little pottery was noticed on the hill and only one 
fragment was brought away, which was part of a grey earthenware 
rose vwe. 

$;^(d) ViDAPANAKALLu FoBT HILL (Iddspinkal of Atlas sheet 
No. 4$) on the Anantapor-Bellary high road.—A considerable 
number of celts, chisels, flakera, etc., were found on the rooky 
hill rising close to the village. Only No. 1836 deserves special 
attention becanse very shapely, the rest are a rather poor lot. 

The two granite hills at Vidapanakallu yielded respectively 
celts and other neolithic implements, bnt no pottery was obtained 
from either. The celts, chisels, flakers and other implements 
found on the Fort or Eastern hill demand no special remarks, bnt 
beside them I obtained a good series, of flakes, strike-a-lights, 
scrapers and cores, mostly of chert, but some of agate and 
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ohaloedony and quartzite, several of whioli merit attention. 
No. 1852-2 is a broad^edged soraper of reddish light brown 
chert. 

No. 1852-5 is a circular strike^arlight of chert, deep 
chocolate and bluey mottle in oolonr. No. 1852-8 is a email 
lancet-shaped flake of yellowish agate. No. 1852-13 is a flake 
scraper of limpid rook crystal with a good bolb of percussion. 
No. 1852-14 is a small shapely soraper ended flake of pale yellow 
agate with a bulb of percussion. The flake is figured in Plate 
10 . Nos. 1852-24 and 25 are dark brown agate cores of 7 and 
8 flakes respeotiTely, showing shining surfaces. 

The agates of which several of the cores and flakes are 
made must have been procured from a considerable distance; the 
valley of the Tungabhadra, the nearest place where agates (out of 
the Boccan Trap) are procurable, is nearly 60 miles distant; the 
makers of the flakes and cores must therefore have been at the 
trouble of fetching them or procuring them by barter. 

(4) Vidapanakallo West hill. —A granite hill lying a 
little distance away from the pointed hill just treated of. Here 
too a good number of neolithic implements were foond together 
with the only palseolith, No. 1853,1 came across in the Anantapur 
district. See Plate 18. It is made of quartzite and is a squarish 
oval in shape. 

The noticeable finds made hero beside the palssolith just 
referred to are the following:— 

No. 1854 is a broad-edged celt of diorite in the third stage 
showing two joint planes brought into use in the making. 
No. 1864 is a chisel, of diorite, in which two joint planes have been 
utilized by the makers. No. 1877 is a slingstone of red chert. 
No. 18^ is a scraper made of purplish red hmmatite jasper. 

v^) VsLPDMADnoir (Yellapadugu of Atlas sheet No. 59), 
an isolated round-topped granite hill about 2 miles east of Vida- 
panakallu, crowned with a fortification of post-neolithic date. 
Although a very poor position strategically when compared with 
the hill sites just described, this hill yielded a good harvest of 
oelte and other neolithic artifacts, of which the following are 
worth some attention:— 

No. 1948, a small celt of basalt with a pointed butt, a deep 
cutting edge and one joint plane side, is figured in Plate 18. No. 
1953 is a small celt of basalt which shows three joint planes to have 
been utilised. It had been worked np to stage 8. No. 1970 is 
a diorite hammer-aze minui its butt. It also had been worked up 
to stage 8. No. 1993 is a thick-hodied diorite chisel with a very 
short edge transverse to the axial plane. It is figured in Plate 
6 and is strikingly unlike any other speoimen in the collection. 
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No. 2018 is a remarkable sharp-edged disc, most probably a 
hurling stone or slingstone. No. 2082 is a small mealing stone 
of pink and pale green and yellow pistacite rock, with two faces. 
No. 2034 is a STnall oral mealing stone of pale green chrome 
granite worked on two faces. No. 2034-a, figured in Plate 48, 
is a large oval mealing stone of pale granite, both faces strongly 
convex, very suitable for use in one of the deep troughs like 
No. 2788 (Plate 7). Nos. 2035, 2038 and 2039 are slingstones 
circular in shape—the first made of grey quartzite, the two last 
of white qnartz. 

A very interesting series of scrapers, flakes, flake-knives 
and cores, mostly of agate, hut some few of chert, was obtained 
by me on the Velpnmadugu hill and is numbered No. 2040-1 to 

2040-33, and of these I would draw attention to the following:_ 

No. 2040-2 is a broad thin leaf-shaped flake of green quartz por¬ 
phyry, with a very sharp edge. No. 2040-4 is a flake knife of red 
jasper with a strong cutting edge. No. 2040-7 is a small flake-saw 
made of agate. No. 2040-11 is a flake scraper made of red- 
brown chert. No. 2040-33 is a thick-worked flake of brown chert. 

The cores Nos. 2040-16 to 32 offer no speciality bnt are very 
pretty, so much so that it is strange that they were never drilled 
and converted into beads, as many of the really shapely ones would 
have done admirably for suoh. An interesting specimen of a 
selected stone is No. 2040-34, a large olavate mass of diorite 
brought from several miles distance, there being no locality near 
by from which the specimen could have been obtained. From 
the nature of the stone and its shape it is a fair inference that the 
finder brought it in with the intention of making a celt of 
unusually large size, but for reasons unknown, it never came to be 
worked. 

^ (6) Old site bast op thr orbat tbmplb at Tadpatri on 

the right bank of the Penn^r about a mile east from it. A 
considerable tract ie thickly covered with broken pottery, much 
of it of good quality and highly decorated, which must have 
belonged to superior and well-to-do people. Only one single vessel 
was met with entire, and it uufortunately broke while being 
dug out, but was mended and is figured in Plate 48, No. 2055-88. 

Of special interest the following deserve attention :— 

No. 2055-1 appears to be the side of a small portable hearth 
such as the Tamil people of the present day caU an adipn 
It is red in colour, polished and ornamented a little above the 
base with a raised fillet of finger-tip impressions. See X^late 30, 

No. 2055-8 is the lip of a vase. 

No. 2055-14 is part of the side of a vessel with a red 
round medallion with a fillet of 9 low cones moulded upon itw 
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No. 2055-16 is a inedAllion on a fragment of the side of 
some vessel, with a star pattern inside a broad oircnlar band 
polished and painted red. Figured in Plate 36. 

No. 2055-18 is part of a side of a large melon-shaped howl 
with a thin lip and an elaborate pattern traced on it, red, polished. 

No. 2055-19 is the side of a large vessel with a good 
pattern on it, two fillets of right sloping bars and one fillet left 
sloping bars below. The same may be said of No. 2065-22. 

No. 2055-26 is part of the side of a vessel with a striking 
pattern on it; large, red, polished (Plate 31). 

No. 2055-69 is the side of a wide-mouthed lotali with 
painted brown orange bars vertical and horisontal on a darker 
ground. 

No. 2055-73 is the side of a red bowl painted with 
vertical pale bars. 

No. 2055-76 is a dull red-brown bowl, the sido painted 
with a grating of diagonal pale bars. 

Nos. 2055-80 and 81 ore parts of the lip of a dish.with a 
wide outside flange. 

No. 2055-85 is the ahonlder of a vessel with a wavy fillet 
in a groove below the nook and a big fillet lower down; red, halt 
polished. 

No. 2065-86 is the spont-lip of a bowl of rough brown 

ware. 

No. 2055-88 is cratenform bowl with a flat base, of red 
coarse ware, 'i'he bow] which is entire is figored in Plate 48. 

The facies of this coUeotion of antique pottery is moro 
modem than that of ordinary neolithic pottery, but no ncoliths 
and no iron implements accompanied it to help in determining its 
true age. * 

Equally deserving of attention is No. 2056, a fragment of a 
well carved sandstone plaque, weU curved on both sides. Plate 16. 

No. 2171, a nearly cubical mass of banded black, red and 
yellow jasper, figured in Plate 20, was found on a pile of loose 
stones in the space between the nogs of a double-ringed Kurumbar 
ring near to Tadpatri. It is a jasper of the Cnddapah series 
such as occurs on the hill west of Pulivendla town in Cuddapah 
district. The rich colour of the jasper is lost in the pboto. This 
fine selected stone was given me by my friend Mr. H. J. 
LeFanUjI^.S., retired, who found it himself. 

Havalioi hill {Eavelige hUl of Atlas sheet).—The old 
site on this isolated granite hill in Gooty talaq 40 miles 
north-west of Anantapur, yielded a considerable number of 
celts and other artifacts, amongst which the following are notice¬ 
able. No. 2073 is a very tiny square-sided oelt of basalt; No. 2079 
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is a hammer of sy^enite, square-sided, two of the aides being joint 
planes* The most interesting finds on the hill belong to the fine 
series of arti&ots of chert and agate, Nos. 2083ol to 88. No. 
2083-7, a perfect flake-knifo of red brown chert and No. 2083-8, 
a perfect flake>knife of brown chert, are figured in Plate 9. Many 
serrated and biserrated chert flakes were procored here. Exactly 
for what purpose they were made is problematic, unless indeed 
they were used for working the patterns on chank shell bangles. 
One of these, No. 2083>51, is figured in Plate 14. Some are 
really delicate objects, the preparation of which must have 
required much time and great care, t.g^ No. 2083-30. No. 2088- 
50a is a small graving tool of pinky creamy chert with two sides 
very carefully worked. Agate flakes were also met with, as well 
as numerous cores of both chert and agate. Among these latter 
No. 2088-56, a double core, is noticeable because it has both ends 
worked scraper fashion; its material is red-brown ohert weathered 
into caoholong in part. I explored the hill on the 28th March 
1890. 

There are many signs of continued habitation on the middle 
and eastern parts of the hill, especially the latter, in the shape of 
mealing places, mostiy small and deepiah ovals; the shallower 
hollows are of much larger size superficially. 

RftUmedevar (8) Kaiamxdbvur HILL— About 12 miles south-oast of 
biji fiuw Anantapur town, close to the village of Mushturu, on the high road 
to Guddapah in an old site at the southern end of the granite hill 
there occurring,is a neolithic settlement to which an iron age settle¬ 
ment apparently succeeded, traces of the latter being numerous in 
the shape of black iron slag scattered about the surface on which 
remain also laige quantities of trap fragments, probably the 
rubbish, of a celt factory. Broken celts were numerous but were 
not collected; cornorusbers and ponnders were numerous, but not 
so mealing stones. Among the finds taken the following were 
interesting : No. 2160, a shallow mortar made out of a large 
dioritio trap pebble; No. 2149, a short square-sided chisel. 

Much comminuted pottery accompanied the neolithic 
remains, chiefly of the red and black and salmon-coloured 
varieties and of excellent quality, but very few pieces were large 
enough to be worth collecting. Of those taken were No. 2169-1, 
the lip of a polished black bowl, a good looking vessel; and 
No. 2169-5, the side of a large red painted chatty with a fillet of 
finger-tip impressions over a fillet of left-sloping triple square dots 
or pitlets. 

Vajrabarar (9) Vajhaeabub (Wadjra Ksrur, Atlas Sheet).—No distinct 

signs of an old site were visible, but a number of celts, an 
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axe-bammer, two hammer stones and five mealing* stones of 
granite and gneiss were found close together on the surface of the 
knoll west of the bungalow. The vilhige lies 27 miles N.W. by 
N. of Anantapur town and 10 miles 8. of Guntakal junction. 

The name Yajra means a diamond, but there is no evidenoe 
that came to my knowledge that those gems were known in 
prehistoric times. The word also means a olub. 

(10) ITeavakonda.— 32 miles N.W. of Anantapur. A 
neolitldc settlement has left traces of itself on the north and 
west sides of the sharp-pointed hill which must have constituted 
a very defensible stronghold in the olden time. The finds made 
were not numerous but included No. 1719, a small celt of basalt 
in stage 4 and No. 1721, half a polished slickstone of diorite, also 
No. 1726, a very small oval-worked flake of granite which is 
figured in Plate 18. Granite was hardly ever used by the 
neolithic people as they greatly preferred making their arms and 
implements of baado trap. 

(11) ‘CAEAKaMCKKALA.—A sito On a hill top 3^ miles Kuraku. 
south-south-west of Vidapanakallu, the finds on which are 
numbered from 1890 to 1934-c. A number of celts (10) , an adze, 

6 chisels, 6 hammers, 13 oornernshers and 6 mealing stones were 
among the finds, as also several flakes, a slingstone of quarto and 
the base of the spout of earthenware, No. i984-a, silvery outside. 

(12) Guntakal railway junction. —When stopping at Gimukai 
this place in January 1887 J came across a neolithic site which 
yielded a fair number of celts, etc., which numbered from 2041 

to 2055-a are in the collection. 

My friend, Mr. Cornelius Cardew,* with whom I was staying Mr. C. C*r. 
when I found this site, continued the investigation of it with 
great success after my departure, and many of his finds are now 
in the Madras Museum and are to be seen in the lower room. 

A reference to the catalogue of that collection shows them 
numbered from 1220 to 1268. He had made farther excavations 
and from them obtained an important and very interesting series 
of iron-age implements. Among his finds was a specially interest¬ 
ing one, a well-made wooden tooth comb which had escaped the 
greed of the termites because buried in a layer of white ash, a 
substance strenuously avoided by them at all times. It is with 
one exception the only neolithic object of wood that I am 
acquainted with and an object of great interest. 

The destruction of the immense number of wooden artifacts 
which must have been in use by the neolithic people, and also d«ttrootiTe 


* Mr. Oardow wm then ia charge of tbc LcoomotiT* Workshop* of the 
Sonihoni Mshrstts EaUwaj at OaotakaS. 
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hj their palaeolithio predecessors, possibly their ancestors, was 
marvellously complete and is a fact which an archaeologist can 
only mourn over greatly. Had they been preserved we should 
have been able to form a much better and fuller conception of the 
state of civilization they had arrived at. That this must have 
been the case is self-evident when we remember the interesting 
articles carved out of wood and the variety of examples of the 
weaving and other industries of the neolithic, bronze andiron-age 
peoples found in the Swiss lake-dwellings and those of other 
countries, and the many remarkable finds of dug-out boats, 
beaver and other traps met with in so many parts of Enropo in 
great bogs or in some cases under blown sands. To the same 
cause most be attributed the entire absence of remains of huts 
houses, palisades and gates to the old fortifications, such as must 
of necessity have existed in connection with the many settlements 
of the several old peoples. The voracity of the termites did more 
to obliterate the works of man than even fire op tempest in many 
ages. Leather they greedily devour and even attack bone. See 
Addondum No. XXII. 

Of the many interesting finds I made here the following are 
specially deserving of notice ; No. 2046, a small aie-hammer of 
diorite, folly worked, vith the striking face, ground quite blunt; 
No, 2048, a small celt worked to the 3rd stage with bevelled 
sides and three joint planes utilized, the edge broken by use 
probably ; No. 2060-k, a cure of greytagate which has been used 
as a strike-a-light, 11 flakes had been struck from it; No. 2054, 
a round-sided hammer of leptynite ; and No. 2066, a cylindrical 
oorncrusher made of pistacite granite. 

s/ (13) Bog*8amodram.— Seven miles north of Tadpatri. No 
very distinct site was here met with, bnt from the fields to the east 
of the village a number of chert flakes and cores were obtained of 
a size considerably larger tlian generally met with in South India. 
Of the cores No. 2069 is noteworthy and of the pot fragments 
No.2070-a, the side of a large red-brown chatty, is elaborately deco¬ 
rated with a raised fillet of impressed left sloping rope harlets and 
a fl at fillet of sunk right sloping barlets. A fine rock crystal bead 
was also found here which is figured as No. J 7 in Plate 17. The 
cores and flakes were very little weathered and had probably 
been-tnmed up by the plough not long previously to my visit. 
n/(14) Hill, nobth op Havalioi hill.— Beside a few neoHthic 
implements, pai-ts of a polished bowl of light grey earthenware 
without any pattern on it, numbered 2093-a, was the only obieot 
of note. 

n/( 15) MtCHUKorA.—A flake factory existed a little to the 
north-west of the present viUage, judging by the many cores of 


a»aOTapur district. 
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pisolitic chert lying about, but only fewflakes remained; the finds 

aw numbered from 2107 to 2140. I found the factory site in 
Novem^r 1890. 

Jambuldinki hill.—a castellated granite hill a little Junhuidimii 
east of the high road to Gooty and 10 miles north of Anantapur 
town with remains of a small neolithic site on the top and the 
western face. The finds were a celt, oomcrushers, and mealing 
stones. These are Nos. 2005 to 2099-5 and many flakes and cores 
of chert, agate and chalcedony which are numbered 2100 and 
2100-1 to 26 and form a very noteworthy series. Several linohets 
occur on the top. 

hill.— Under a rock shelter near the top of Y^rrafudi 
tho hiU which is a bold rooky one, south of a point on the railway, 
half way between Uooty and Guutakal junction, I found a oelt 
and some mealing stones. Nos. 1576 to 1578.a. 

.^iNTAroE TOWN.— At E point a little weat of tho town. I A,....upur 
tound a small number of cores, but no flakes, on tho site of tho 
police butts. 

A friend Mr. Reginald Rllis, C.E.. when on the Nortn-West 
Ime met with five objects of interest on a site half a mile west of 
the railway bridge over the Ponner river on the bank. 

Of these, three are chert flakes, one of which No. 2070-a is P«nr.«r 
figured m Plate 9. It is slightly serrated and pale ohooolate in 
colour. No. 2070-Bi8 a very pale salmon pink flake ; No. 2070-c. ” 
a large flake, banded grey chert; No. 2070-d, a small oore of 
ciystal; No. 2070-b, a lead coin of tho Andhra dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CUDDAPAH DISTRICT. 

Only a portion of BOatli of the district was traversed by me 
after my attention was given to prehistoric research and I came 
across many fewer old sites and made fewer finds than in the 
Bellary, Anantapar and Knrnool districts. My geological work 
lay mainly in the snb-division of the district which forms its 
soathern part and lies mneh higher than the eastern and northern 
parte. 

The most interesting part of the country palssoUthically is the 
central part of the lUyaohdti toluq where nnmerous small thin 
spreads of lateritic gravel occur, in which quartzite palaeoUths are 
to be found. The knowledge of the presence of these dates from 
1864 when they were first found by the late Mr. C. Oldham 
of the.G*obgical Survey. I revisited that region in 1891 and 
obtained various good specimens at different places which are in 
the ooUfiotion. No. 2203-A, found on the south-south-west 
of Sarasvatipalli is a good broad scraper-flake with a conspicuous 
bulb of percussion. No. 2203-B is a pointed oval broad and 
shapely palmoUth from south of Makrawalpalli, from which 
locality I procured nine specimens including No. 2208-D, a very 
shapely narrow double-pointed implement, figured in Plate 2. 

No. 2203-B is a small very dark quartzite implement of the 
%xe or Madras type. 

No. :i203-F is of the oval type with remarkably sharp edges 
and rather pointed at both ends. From Chintamreddipalli I 
obtained No. 2204 a large palseolith, unbroken but much rolled. 

From the same locality came No. 2203-1, a large worked flake 
of dark brown colour rather like an incurved scraper in shape. 

No. 2208-K is a pointed oval broad and thin. 

Of neolithic artifacts a variety of forms for different uses 
was collected from several places named below. 

A little to the southward of Dorigallu in Kadiri taluk of the 
Cuddapah district 1 climbed up to the old ruined fort on top of 
the syenitio Eote Konda. I picked up two neolithic flakes, one of 
red jasper and the other of grey chert, and with them a head of 
black paste slightly striated. 

At Vemala, in Puliveudla taluq, 35 miles west by south of 
Ouddapah, the former existence of a flake factory site is indicated 
by the number of cores here found, viz., 23 of chert of many 
colours and of an unusually “ agatey texture. Only two small 
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flakes remaioed witk the cores and a oonple of strike-a-Ughte. 
The cores and flakes are numbered from to 2196. No. 2197, 

a celt, was also found here by the road side and to the north. 

A small but interesting neolithic site was found at Yellatur, 
10^ miles west of Cuddap^, where a few flakers and slickstones 
were obtained tegether with a quantity of pottery, mostly red 
painted and polished. The most noteworthy specimen of earthen* 
ware was No. 220S-13, one-third of a small lotah of red rongh 
make which is largely filled with ohonam like what is frequently 
seen in the old rejected chatties of toddy-drawers. This is very 
interesting evidence of the early existence of the palm juice 
industry and a proof that the partiality to fermented drinks was 
not of European introduction bnt originated in India itself. It 
is figured in Plate 31 and has come ont badly. No. 2203-1 is the 
lip and neck of a coarse grey chatty bowl, the lip of which is 
reeded above. This also is figured in Plate 81. No. 2203-4 is 
part of the lip of a bowl whose lip shows a gable edge ; it is of 
red colour and polished ; No. 2203-12 is the lip of a black painted 
and polished melon-shaped bowl. No. 2208-15-a, part of a 
large-mouthed chatty, red and polished, shows three filleta of 
harlots and four plain raised filleta. This very noteworthy 
specimen is figured in Plate 39. 

Prom the bank of the Papagni river at Handiavaripalli in 
Kadiri taluq, I obtained a large and remarkable series of old 
pottery well deserving description; but this must be reserved to be 
given in future bulletins of the Museum when illustrations which 
are absolutely essential can be provided. The numbers are 
2203Z.1 to*2203 Z.67. 

Specimens of the shell bangle industry, several of whioh have 
carved umbos, e.g.^ Nos. 2203-6, e and ti, wero also found hero. 

Here as elsewhere all the bangles had been rejected pro¬ 
bably beoause broken ; they were evidently worn by the women 
as long as they remained whole, bnt whether they were broken 
and cast away purposely when widowhood occurred as is the 
case with some of the wandering tribes ^ of the present day, it is 
impossible to say as no evidence on that point was met with. 

From a small fortification on the top of the ridge sooth of 
Ghattu in Madanapalle taluq, I got a small quantity of frag¬ 
mentary pottery mostly black and grey in colour and variously 
decorated. The specimens are Nos. 2203-N to 2203-Y. 


1 S. 9 ., the Tjamb«dis or Briajaria, ono of the gipoy tribcc. 

I foond euoh » atrippiBg of wooden und bone nrmlete oxtco in tbe juogle eoao- 
whero in the Ceded OiatHcts; the wooden onee were nil broken. The whole 
made a pile 7 oc 8 isehea high. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


NORTH ARGOT DISTRICT. 

Traces of palacolitluc man were found in many parte of 
this district, especially its eastern talaqs, from which came a 
very good suite of five palseoliths given me "by my friend Mr. 
H. J. LeFanu, I.C.S., retired, who coUeoted them during his 
tours when OoUeotcr. 

Of this series 1' would draw attention to No. 2204-5, a very 
unusually pointed weapon, figured in Plate 1. It belongs to the 
spearhead type. 

The implements of this series are all of quartzite. 

On the loft bank of the Kaveripakkam surplus channel, the 
Corteliar (river) of Atlas sheet No. 78, opposite to the village of 
Takkoo), 5 miles south-east by cast of Arkonam junction, is a 
oiroolar encampment with a double line of oiroumvallation which 
was said by the country people to be the work of the “ Eurumbar 
Rajah,” a mythical personage. A good celt was picked up by 
me from the surface which might have been washed down from 
some half-destroyed Kurumbar rings if they were of ncolithio age. 
This would easily explain the provenance of the celt, but that age 
is quite problematic. 

Many palseoliths were obtained by me when surveying the 
eastern edge of Uie district in 1868 and 1864, hut many of theso 
went to the Geological Survey Museum, but eight specimens 
marked 26 to 32 were presented by me to the Madras Museum 
and are included in the old oollcction shown in the ground floor 
gallery. The late Mr. W. R. Robinson discovered large numbers 
of them at Xirkumbadi along the Madras Railway in connection 
with lateritio gravels, but what became of his oolleotion I do not 
know. 

A good series of palseoliths numbered from 51 to 89 and 
included in the old oolleotiou referred to was presented to the 
Museum by the late Mr. H. R. P. Carter for some time Chief 
Engineer of the Madras Railway, but no locality was recorded. 
Most of these, if not all, were, I believe, procured to the west and 
north-west of Arkonam Junction, whore I had previously also found 
many among lateritio debris, all of which went to the Geologioal 
Survey Museum, Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER xry. 


OHINGLEPUT DISTKIOT. * 

ITiifl district is speciallj interesting as containing the most 
numerous and important traces of palceolithic man known in 
Southern Indio. Neolithic remains are no means unknown. 

The first palseolith discovered in India came from a ballast « 
pit on the Brigade ground at Pallavoram, Ijing some little 
distance west of the Madras-Trichinopoly high road. The pit 
was a very small one, but when I revisited it in 1864 it had 
been somewhat enlarged and from the debris turned out, 1 
obtained a couple of good oval implements of which one was 
6gured in Plates X and X-a of ray original paper pablished in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, the first implement 
found being figured in Plates I and I-a. My paper bore the title 
“ On the occurrence of Stone Implements in lateritic formations 
in various parts of the Madras and North Arcot districts.*' * The 
regular number of the journal only appeared in October 1866, but 
fifty copies of ray paper were struck off the year before and 
distributed among the leading prehistoric arohmologists and 
attracted immediate and genuine interest in South Indian finds. 
This interest was greatly increased by my reading in 1868 two 
farther papers. The first, which I read to the Geological Society 
of London on the 17th June 1868, boro the title **On the distri¬ 
bution of atone implements in Southern India.** The second 
I read to the International Prehistoric Congress at Norwich in 
Angnst 1866. 

Both were very favourably received and fully discussed at the 
respective meetings, at both of which I exhibited a good series 
of the palseoUths I had obtained at Pallavaram, the Attram- 
pakkam nullah and elsewhere. 

At the Norwich Congress no one took a deeper interest in 
the Indian palceoliths than the veteran Swedish archaeologist, 


> This divtriot bu alto berae the name of Madru dUtriot and wat known u 
Much at tbe time at whiob mj paper desoriptive of the pabcollthi fint diaoorered 
was pDbliehed and alao later atiU when mj Memoir on the Geology of the 
Madras dietrict appeared in 1874. Sometime afterwarde the district reverted 
to its old name by which it is now known oSoially. 

* Tbe great majority of the 87 plates illnatrating my paper were drawn by 
my wife and are excellent Ukeoesses of the impIemenU thoogh very coarsely 
lithographed. Plates 8 and represent a very typical spearhead. 
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Professor Nilsson, who speciaJlj admired No. 2204-9 of the present 
ooUection, hot I would not part with it, the very best speoimen 
I ever had, but gave him instead my next best implement, one 
of a more pointed “Spearhead” t^e. Later in 1868 the 
greater part of my ooUection was distributed forme by Dr. John 
Evans (now Sir John Evans, k.o.b.) to the leading EngUsh pr^ 
historic archaeologists including himself, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
John Lubbock,' Colonel Lane-Pox,* Mr. C. Wickham Flower 
and Mr. James Wyatt of Bedford. Before returning to India I 
had the pleasure and advantage of seeing the collections of Sir 
John Evans, Sir Johu Lubbock, Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. C. 
Wickham Flower and Mr. James Wyatt besides that contained 
in the Blaokmore Museum at Salisbury. 

A second important collection of palseoliths and neoUths 
made in South India was exhibited by me at the International 
Exhibition in Vienna in 1873. Professor Hochstetter of 
‘‘Novara” fame and other German savants were very anxious 
to buy my collection, but I would not part with it and finally 
presented it to the Geological Survey of India. It went to 
Calcnttain dne course and was later on transferred with the rest 
of the paUeolithio collection to the Indian Museum where 
prehistoric antiquities were appreciatively treated while the latcj 
Mj. Wood .Mason was Superintendent, bat have since then been 
grievously neglected as described by Mr. Logan, I.C.8., in his 
booklet on the " Old Chipped Stones of India” (Calcutta, 1906) 
as being the greater part “ huddled in confosion in a cabinet in 
the zoological office ” having “ parted company with their fellows 
still on view in the Museum.” When in Calcutta, acting as 
Director of the Geological Survey in 1887,1 was enabled to recover, 
by exchange, for more recently acquired South Indian specimens, 
a few of my old Vienna collection of palseoliths, and also to 
acquire a variety of other specimens from Jabalpur, as well as 
some from Banda and three-flint cores from Rohri on the Indus. 

Among the Vienna collection specimens regained by exchange 
were Ncs. 2204-7 to 12 of the present collection all of which are 
deserving of special notice. No. 2204-7 is a very fine specimen of 
the guillotine sub-type of are of drab brown quartzite with oblique 
edge and thick pebble butt, a really formidable weapon in the 
band of a strong man. This was one of those collected in 1863 at 
Attrampakkam by my colleague Mr. (afterwards Dr.) William 


* Kow Lord AT^bvry. 

* Afterward* Genersl Pitt-Sivew, thefonndei of the epleadid Pitt-Kivere 
Muieum at Oxford end* very dietinjniihed writer oa ethnographical and anthro- 
pologioal matters. Sir John Esane died in 1908 aince the above wae written. 
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King. No. 2204*8 is a straigHlredgod axe^ th.e first implement 
found in situ and figured in Plate 1. It is very shapely, of pinkish 
qnartzite with a narrow butt end, weathered white j I found it 
exposed in the low conglomerate cliff, a few yards below the 
breached bund of the Attrampahkam tank ^ The heautiful 
paleeolith so much coveted by Professor Nilsson, which I have 
above referred to, No. 2204-9, is figured in Plate 1; it is a narrow- 
pointed oval of purplish brown quartzite, with a cutting edge aU 
round so sharp that it oould only have been used by having heen 
fitted with some kind of handle or with a very thickly covered 
hand. No. 2204-10 is a broad oval quartsdte palseolith of brown 
drab colour and well worked and like 2204-9 sharp all round. 
No. 2204-12 is a discoid palseolith of purplish quartzite of small 
size, a possible alingstone. Interesting beoanse fonnd far south 
of the general region of palseoliths, is a small pointed oval one of 
brown quartzite found with others in lateritic conglomerate at 
Walajabad and given me by the finder, my friend Professor 
Henderson of the Christian College. The specimen, which is a 
little broken, is numbered 2204-13. It was referred to before- 
page 5. 

Tho old prehistorio collection exhibited in tbe ground floor 
gallery contains an instructive series of 25 palsnoliths from this 
district presented by me. The series is numbered from 1 to 25 *. 

A dozen palnoliths from Walajabad presented by Mr. ISomer 
Sampson are also exhibited in the ground floor gallery. 


^ Det&ilt of the geological atruotare of tbe ooimtry around tbe Att-rampnk- 
kam nullah Talley and tbe Corteliar rallej are griren in my Uemoir on tbe 
Geology, Vol. X. Chapter V,pp. 27—6$) Memoire, Q.8.1. 

Many looalitiea for palteoUiba were met with m thia dietriot ae alao in tbe 
North Aroot Dietriot and are there giron. See Addendum No. III. 

> Beside tbe above 25 I presented tbe Uaseum with 23 more AnepaltooUtbe 
from North Aroot and NoUore distriote, and Surapur (Hyderabad State). 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NELLOBE DI8TBIOT. 

Quartzite palsolitbs were discovered by me in this district in 
1867, bot none of that date are included in the present collection. 
Those now exhibited were found by me in 1875 in the upper and 
middle parts of the valley of the Maneru mostly washed ont of 
lateritic gravels resting on the gneissic rocks. No. 2204-14 is 
an axe with a pointed butt and sharp all round. Nos. 2204-16 to 
20a are of brofi^ or narrow oval type and rather rude. Nos. 2204- 
24 and 25 are worked flakes and 26 a scraper. Bemarkable 
specimens are Nos. 2204-21 and 22, the former a well preserved 
oval with sharp edge all round, the latter a pointed shapely spear¬ 
head with a pebble bntt; both of these oame from the coarse 
shingle bed on the higher ground east of fCandnkur on the south 
side of the valley. Both are so slightly weathered that they can 
only hare been exposed a comparatively short time. They are 
flgnred in Plate 1. 

A series of 14 good pakeoliths numbered from 33 to 46 found 
in the Haneru valley was presented by me to the Museum some 
years ago and is exhibited as part of the old oollection in the 
ground floor gallery. 

A factory for stone wheels for agricultural carta was in full 
swing in 1876 when visited by me. The wheels were made of 
granite very oarefnlly quarried at Xuohupudi (at foot of the great 
Andrakouda hill), 11 miles S. by E. of Podile. 

A similar granite wheel factory was in working at Dedara- 
konda near Darisi abont 12 miles north of Podile at the time of 
my visit to Kucbupudi. Details descriptive of the industry arc 
given in my Memoir on the Geology of the East Coast, in Volume 
XVI of the Memoirs, G.S.I., pp. 105 and 106. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


KITRNOOL DISTRICT. 

This district yielded paleeoliths in some number, but only two 
are in the present ooUection, tbe others were mostly sent up to the 
Q-eological Survey Museum very shortly after they were found by 
the late Dr. King and myself in 1866 and 1866 in tbe valley of the 
EDiund^r near Roodrar in lateritic gravels. Some of those that I 
found in two or three of the valleys northward of Kambam 
(Cumbum) were very well^shaped quartzite specimens of the 
pointed oval type, which all went to the Survey Museum. 

I showed a fine example of this type to a Tenadi man who 
had wandered up to my tent door and asked him if the people of 
his hill tribe were acquainted with such implements and ever used 
them. In reply, he gave me a look of the most withering 
contempt and marched off in a stately way, absolutely refusing to 
come back and answer auy more questions. He was evidently 
much offended by my question, though I had spoken quite kindly 
to him, but he got immediately on to a very high horse to my 
great amusement. 

The palffioUths now in the collection from this district 
were found by me; one a little to the south-east of the Billasurgam 
oaves : which is a well-shaped pointed oval implement of gritty 
quartzite sandstone and bad evidently been long exposed to 
weather action which has affected it greatly. In colour it is drab 
and it bears the No. 2609. The other No. 2608 is from near 
Dbone. 

In neolitbs the district turned out to be rich end still more 
so in objects of the early iron age. 

Two very important sites deserving of very special notice were 
met with and all the finds there made are shown. The first of these Patpad. 
sites lies to the north-east of the village of Pa,tpftd or Patp&du 
in the Banganapalle State. The second of the sites occurs on the w’eatern 
left bank of the Hindri river opposite to the village of Bastipad 
and is described further on at page 116. The first indications of ® 
the presence of prehistorics at Patpad were noted by me in 1883 
in several tiny raingullies in which nice-looking broken pottery 
was exposed. My head servant dug oat some of it aud it was so 
good in quality that I employed him to uncover a co^iderable 
piece of ground with no small success as to the variety of the 
vessels uncovered i unfortunately, however, they had been buried 
to such smaU depth that they had suffered greatly from the daUy 
passage over the ground four times a day of hundreds of cattle 

8 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NELLOBE BISTEIOT. 

Qaartzite palseoliths were discovered by me in this distriot in 
1867, but none of that date are included in the present collection. 
Those now exhibited were found by me in 1875 in the upper and 
middle parts of the valley of the Maneru mosily washed ont of 
lateritic gravels resting on the gneissio rocks. No. 2204-14 is 
an axe with a pointed butt and sharp all round. Nos. 2204-15 to 
20a are of broad or narrow oval type and rather rude. Nos. 2204- 
24 and 25 are worked Oakes and 26 a scraper. Bemarkable 
specimens are Nos. 2204-21 and 22, the former a well preserved 
oval with sharp edge all round, the latter a pointed shapely spear¬ 
head with a pebble bntt; both of these came from the coarse 
shingle bed on the higher ground east of Xandukur on the south 
side of the valley. Both are so slightly weathered that they can 
only have been exposed a comparatively short time. They are 
dgnred in Plate 1. 

A series of 14 good palseoliths numbered from 33 to 46 found 
in the Maneru valley was prMented by me to the Museum some 
years ago and is exhibited as part of the old collection in the 
ground floor gallery. 

A factory for stone wheels for agricultural carts was in full 
swing in 1875 when visited by me. The wheels were made of 
granite very carefully quarried at Xuohupndi (at foot of the great 
Audrakonda hill), 11 miles S. by E. of Podile. 

A similar granite wheel factory was in working at Dedara- 
konda near Darisi about 12 miles north of Podile at the time of 
my visit to Kuchupudi. Details descriptive of the industry are 
given m my Memoir on the Geology of ^e East Coast, in Volume 
XVI of the Memoirs, G.8.I., pp. 105 and 106. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


KURNOOL DISTRICT. 

This distriot yielded palseoUths in some number, but only two 
are in the present collection, the others were mostly sentnp to the 
Geological Survey Museum very shortly after they were found by 
the late Dr. King and myself in 1865 and 1866 in the valley of the 
Ehund^r near Roodrar in lateritic gravels. Some of those that I 
found in two or three of the valleys northward of Eambam 
(Oumbum) were very well-shaped quartzite specimens of the 
pointed oval type, which all went to the Survey Museum. 

I showed a fine example of this type to a Tenadi man who 
had wandered up to my tent door and asked him if the people of 
his HU tribe were acquainted with such implements and ever used 
them. In reply, he gave me a look of the most withering 
contempt and marched off in a stately way, absolutely refusing to 
come back and answer auy more questions. Ho was evidently 
much offended by my question, though 1 had spoken quite kindly 
to him, but he got immediately on to a very high horse to my 
great amusement. 

The palceoliths now in the collection from this district ptisBoiith* 
were found by me; one a little to the south-east of the Billasur^ro Bill*- 
oaves; which is a well-shaped pointed oval implement of gritty 
quartzite sandstone and had evidently been long exposed to 
weather action which has affected it greatly. In colour it is drab 
and it bears the No. 2609. The other No- 2608 is from near 
Dbone. 

In neoliths the distriot turned out to be rich and still more 
so in objects of the early iron age. 

Two very important sites deserving of very special notice were 
met with and all the finds there made are shown. The first of these patpad. 
sites lies to the north-cast of the villago of Patpid or Pfttpidu 
in the Banganap^e State. The second of the sites occurs on the weatem 
left bank of the Hindri river opposite to tbe village of Bastipad 
and is described further on at page 116. The first indications of “ •’ 
the presence of prehistorics at Pfttpad were noted by me in 1883 
in several tiny rainguUies in which nice-looking broken pottery 
was exposed. My head servant dug out some of it and it was so 
good in quality that I employed him to uncover a considerable 
piece of grouud with no small success as to the variety of the 
vessels uncovered : unfortunately, however, they had been buried 
to spoh small depth that they had suffered greatly from the daily 
passage over the ground four times a day of hundreds of cattle 
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going to and from their watering place. From the peculiar mode 
in which the yoBsels and other objeote occurred here, it appears to 
me that the only reasonable way to account for the presence of such 
a quantity of what must have been valuable property to its owners, 
in such aliraited space is to regard the find as a "Cache/* or hiding 
place, from which for reasons unknown, but easily imaginable, the 
hidden objects were never recovered. In the fields lying to the 
east of the “ Cache ** site were found very numerous objects of 
interest proving that there was there a site of habitation, probably 
occupied for a long period by the people who had made the 
cache. Among the great number of articles yielded by the Pfttpad 
site, attention may be drawn to the following objects: No. 2364, 
a very small thin celt, very probably a child’s toy, made of hard 
speckled brown slate; No. 2365, a slick stone, or slyking stone, 
which was probably used for smoothing woven material and 
potting a gloss on its surface. In shape it is a squashed cylinder, 
to use an unscientific simile; it is made of a black dioritio stone 
and shows a good amount of polish; but both ends show much 
bruising as if it had been used as a hammer as well as a smoothing 
implement. Very noteworthy are Nos. 2367 and 2368, a pestle 
and mortar, found buried quite close together. The mortar, 
which is a shallow one, is made of a large pebble of black diorite 
and the pestle of the same stone. Both are figured in Plate 62. 

A large and very interesting series of flakes and worked 
flakes and many scrapers, also strike-a-lights, is numbered 
from 2376 to 2474. Pygmy flakes and small serrated and biser- 
rated flakes deserve close attention, as also does the large series of 
small cores of agate, chert and Lydian stone, numbered from 2476 
to 2604. Many are objects of great beauty of colour. 

Much of the pottery found is of real interest, especially Nos. 
2606a and 26066, libation vessels of highly polished black ware, of 
precisely the same character as the fine specimens of this kind 
found by Mr. Cornelius Oardew at the Guntakal junction site 
and exhibited in the prehistoric gallery on the ground floor, No. 

1231—“Plate XXXIH. my Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities, 
1901. Unfortunately the upper parts of both vases were much 
broken when found ; but they may possibly be reconstruoted from 
the collected fragments by some expert in building up broken 
vessels with a delicate hand and muon patience, though I fear too 
many pieces are missing. 

If these libation vessels had been ever placed upright before 
some shrine, they must have been stood upon riugstands of much 
taller and narrower character than any now in the collection, all of 
which are suitable only as stands for vessels of more or less broad- 
based type. Even the tallest of them, No. 2605a, would not 
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have answered for the libation vessels. No. 2605 oa is a very 
small speoimon of the finger bowl type and remarkable as being 
of unpolished pale reddish material with sides rather more rounded 
than usual. It is well made as to shape bat rudely finished. It 
was badly broken when found and all the fragments ooold not 
be collected. No. 2605 c, and 2605 d, are two good vases of the 
flower pot type. 

Nos. ’^OS 2 , m, n, o, p and 2 are a series of small lotah¬ 
shaped vessels of unpolished red terra-cotta, of which the first 
four are well preserved, “ p has its neck a little broken and 
was found badly broken, but can be built np. The last 
is certainly handmade judging from the great rouglmess of the 
inside. No. 2605 9 is a small black lotah tall for its size. No. 

2605r is a mushroom shaped stopper-lid for some small vessel 
(not found) of pale browny-red—one edge chipped; handmade 
and rather rude, half polished and of a very rare type. It is 
figured (upside down) in Plate 38. 

No. 2605 s is a fiattish spindle whorl with an nnusually large 
hole. The whorl was fairly polished when new and is drab in 
colour. Cor^f. with the Eupavati specimen No. 3423 f. 

The most interesting and remarkable vessel in the ooUeotion Faip^d Mst 
is the largo bowl with a prominent spout Up No. 2605-22 which I n 

found at a spot several hundred yards east of the Cache 
ground. Fortunately I was able to recover ell but two small 
fragments of the many into which the bowl had been broken, and 
it was cleverly bnilt up by my young friend and assistant 
Mr. K. B\ Carey of Yercaud. It is unquestionably one of the most 
valuable objeots in the probistorio collections iu the Ma<Jras 
hfuseum. No vessel of similar character is to be seen among the 
pottery objects found in any other part of India and now shown 
in the Mnsenm. It is practically unique, as only two or three 
fragments of this type occur among the other F&tpSd finds and 
a solitary sherd showing the peculiar excurved lip No. 2258-49 
came from the old pottery site at Bastipad also in the Knrnool 
country. The specimen is figured in Plate 26 of the present 
work. The shape of the bowl suggests its having been used for 
dairy purposes, an idea which may very likely he a true one. 

'Xlie bowl is red in colour and painted with faint purplish 
stripes near the spout Up; and similar purpUsh stripes may be 
seen on the bent lip fragments Nos. 2605-23 and 24. 

In several of the vessels unearthed at the “ Cache ** iron arrow¬ 
heads were found, Nos. 2G05-61 to 64. See Plate 49, 

In several of the bowls also lay cores of chert which however core* aad 
were not of any special character; hut like the great majority ©f 
their kind found in the site, they were of small size. No extra 
8 -* 
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larjfe flslces of the IJohri tjpe (see No. 4054 figored in Plate 52) 
were found at P&tpfid! May it be inferred from this fact that the 
people who were settled there, or near by, and who made the 
“ Cache,” did not share ? or only that their razors have been lost. 

The small Oakes struck off the cores may have been used for 
many purposes, e.y., the pointed ones would have made good 
piercers, drill heads, tattooing points and lancets. 

No. 2876 is a worked Hake of pecnliekr shape closely 
resembling a halbert head in outline but very thick. It is made 
of chert, but it is hard to infer from its shape for what special 
purpose it was manufactured. 

To return to the iron implements: the arrow-heads are of 
two types: (1) barbed and tanged, (2) leaf-shaped; they bear Nos. 
2605-61 to 2605-64. Among the small iron implements in the 
ooUection, Nos. 2605-65 and 2605-66 deserve attention, the 
former being a small spud head and the latter a small nail trim¬ 
mer of a shape I have seen in use at the present day; both are 
figured in Plate 49. No. 2605-67 is tlie lower end of a javelin 
head with a strong tang. No 2605-68 is a very short two- 
edged sword blade. All the iron implements were largely 
oxidised when found. 
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Among the misoellaneous objects from the “ Cache ” and the 
site east of it, the following should be noted : No. 2605-1 a small 
disc of indurated ashrook; No. 2605-2, a slingstone of chert 
identical in shape and similar in size to sUngstones found in 
anoient British camps on the Cotswold hills which 1 have in my 
English Collection. These latter were given me by my friend 
Mr. Cornelias Cardew, who found them himself, and with them 
some excellent specimens of Hint arrow-heads, both barbed and 
leaf-shaped. Only one positive and two or three doubtful chip¬ 
ped stone arrow-heads have so hje as I know been found anywhere 
in India— a remarkable fact consideriog what shapely scrapers 
and flakes and pygmy flakes were largely made by chipping 
flakes of chert and agate. The subject will he found fully dis¬ 
cussed at page 21 when treating of the arms and tools of the 
neolithic people, and will be again dealt with further on. 

No. 2605-6 is an incurved scraper of chert, a form of 
implement whioh is by no means common in South India. 

No. 2605-20 is a scraper made by grinding to a sharp edge 
a valve of a medium-sized thick-shelled unio. 

A unique object deserving notice is No. 2606-32 whioh is half 
of a very thick lens of red-polished pottery—which may have served 
as a lid to some hottle'uecked vessel. A figure of it is given in 
Plate 85. 
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The second important prehistoric site in the district oooors as al-> Bastipad 
ready mentioned on the left bank of the Hindri in the Bamallakot 
taluq opposite the village of Bastipad.^ The most interesting of 
the finds made here were of pottery, unfortunately mostly mnoh 
broken by the ploughing up of the fields which bad come to 
occupy the old site in which the vessels had been buried. Of the 
pottery objects here found the most noteworthy are mentioned 
below. No. 2258-49 is apparently the middle division of a 
double portable hearth or ** adipu ” of coarse red ware, the side 
walls and base having been lost. I judge it to be such from a 
more modern adipu ** I dug out on the old Buddhist mounds at 
Gudivada in the Kistna district. A striking bowl is No. 226B-55 
figured in Plate 32. The sloping outer side of the thick rounded 
lip is pitted with small oblong pits vertically arranged. No. 

2258-73 is a fragment of the side of a bowl of groy colour 
festooned with a well moulded fillet. It is figured in Plate 3fi. 

No. 2258-75, is the side of a vessel of polished black ware 
showing a shallow groove and below it a fillet of impressed cones 
laid horizontally which is a quite unique decoration. It shoold 
have been figured but was accidentally overlooked and so also 
was No. 2258-80, the side of a large heavy vessel with smooth 
thick side and red inside. 

On the top of the bold and steep Kappairalla hill, in Patti> Xapp^trstia 
konda taluq, I came across several polishing grooves in excellent 
preservation. I tried to get one chiselled out but ibo local stone 
Gutters positively refused to undertake the job, probably for some 
superstitious reason, though 1 offered them high pay for the work. 

The villagers held a oonferonce on the subject and decided they 
knew nothing about the use or age of the grooves in question. 

At the old neolithio site at Paspalla, 9 miles west of the Patpad PMpalU site. 
Caobe, I found an exoellent incurved scraper of chert, figured in 
Plate 15, No. 2606'1. It has an admirable scraping edge. With it 
I got two remarkable wedge-shaped selected stones Nos. 2606-11 
smd 12 of dark and grey quartzite respectively; the first formed 
by five, the latter by six joint planes. No. 2606-12 is figured in 
Plate 52. 

A very remarkable and unique chatty vase (No. 2835 a) was Tuna- 
found by myself in January 1889 when visiting the twin hills known 
as the Tsanogondla ’ (Sannugundla) or “Pap-hilis^’ in company 
with my friend Mr. C. Michie Smith, till lately Government Astro¬ 
nomer, Madras. It was found in tbe old fort on the southern bill. 


* 12 miles south .west bj eonth of Karaool town. 

* In PaUikonda talaq. a little south of the Oontakal-neswada Branch of 
tbs Madras and Southern Hahratia Pailwaj’. 
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Its epeoialitj is ^at it is decorated with shallow incised (soratobed) 
lines, double or triple as the ease maj be, on the shoulders, with 
a broad 6Uet of crimping a little below the neck which is plain 
with a narrow flat lip. The vase was unlnokily badly broken 
when found and so many pieces were not to be recovered, though 
we both hunted for them moat oarefolly, that it cannot be built np 
and remains in a very imperfect condition. The apparent exist¬ 
ence of a handle in Plate 57 is an oonlar deception due to the 
poculiar mode in which the fraotore had taken place. 

With the vase were a small nomber of neolithic flakes of 
agate, ohert and ohaloedony, also a core of brown agate and 
one of a prismatio qumiiz crystal, both very bright. 

The Cave Groups. 

Two groups of caves of very considerable interest exist in the 
Enrnool District. The Billa Surgam caves in the Kandjal talnq 
and the Yerra Zari Gabbi 7 miles to the south-west of the first 
in the Banganapalle State. 

lilU Sorgun The Billa Surgam group was first made known to the soien- 
Jtifio world by Captain Newbold, p.e.8 ,, who discovered the caves 
fin the forties of last oentury^ and found them to be ossiferoas and 
made a ooUeotion of the fossil bones wbioh however was never 
described and was subsequently lost. The caves were revisited in 
1884 and explored by my son Lieutenant (now Lient.-Colonel) 
Foote, B.A., and myself. By far the greater part of the 
excavation of the several passages was carried out by him in my 
absenoe on other duty and a large collection of bones made and sent 
up to Calcutta and there finally dealt with by Mr. Lydekker.l 
They were described by him in part 2 of Vol. IV, Series X of the f 
Palseontologia Indioa (1886). * 

TerrsiZari The Terra 2^i oaves yielded no fossil bones, though very con- 
Qabbi oavei. exoavatious were carried on there in the hope of reaching 

a ^tal^mitc floor under which fossil bones might be ooQoealcd. 
No stalagmite floor was met with, however. No paintiugs or 
drawings of any kind were found in cither group of oaves, thongh the 
several passages were very carefully examined. The rather dark 
passages were examined with lighted magnesium wire, but that 
revealed no attempts at decoration. The prehistoric people 
had in all probability little artistic taste, snob as is still possessed by 
the Bushmen of South Africa, and was conspicnonsly shown by 
the palaeolithic and neolithic inhabitants of many of the oaves in 
the valley of the Dordogne in Southern France, amongst wbioh 
those of Combarelles and IjaMouthe are the most remarkable for 
the great series of pictures they show. Some of the sea cliffs at 
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Sydney Harbonr were also very bighly adorned by the Austra¬ 
lians with clever paintings. See Addendum No. XTT- 

Mons. E. Oartailhao and the Abb6 Breuil have lately added 
to the noniber of decorated caves known in the Pyrenees. Of these 
the Gargus cave shows many paintiugs of animals, elephant, 
bison and horse, which resemble other European examples of 
paleeolithio art, as also the paintings of the South African Bushmen 
and some Australian tribes, the former of which especially axe 
remarkable in their boldness and clever representation of hunting 
scenes. The Bushmen oaves on Mount Selozwana show highly 
realistic figures of girafi^os, guinea-fowls and flying ants^ 

That the Indian peoples of paloeolithin and neolithio times' ^ 
did oooasionally make drawings or engravings on bone for special > 
purposes seems however more than probable because implements — p 
suitable for the preparations of suob drawings have been found and ' 
some are in the colleotipn, e.ij.y the cheii “ burin ** No, 4065 (figured 
in Plate 12) whiob was found near Jahalpore and came into 
my possession by exchange. In type it is identical with a flint 
burin firom X/es Eyzies iu my private oolleotion. but the latter is 
larger. 

Terra Zari Gabbi is largely tenanted by bats of a large speoios. 

On our first entering they flew out in hondrods with such a rush 
that our oandles were blown out. Several cart loads of their 
guano are collected and carried away annually. 

The Billa Suxgam cavea are inhabited by many porcupines 
which have knawed bones of other and larger animals into many 
remarkable shapes. 

The existence of a large cave to the south-east- of Badvail close 
to the ghatroad crossing into NoUore distriot was unknown to me 
till long after the Billa Surgam cave work was finished and I had 
left that part of country, or I should certainly have explored it. 

At Itikala, in Koilkontla taluq, I came aoross two very large itikAi» drill 
drill cores which from their size must liave been made when ooivi. 


drilling the axle boles of cart wheels made of grey limestone. 
I met with several agricultural carts fitted with such limestone 
wheels. In shape and size they closely resembled the granite 
wheels made at Kuohupudi in Nellore distriot. 

Half a round hammer of polished trap was found by me in 


the Terra Zari Qabhi ravine south of the cave mouth ; it is much bama«r in 
weathered and bears the No. 2607. nWo«. 


^ S«8 MoNdll and Cbabb's on **30x00 Ai]>cct« of th« ilatopoa” in 

Vol. Till of ih« Procoedingt of tho BhodMia Soioutilic A>BOciation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


QtTNTUB DISTBIOT. 

The finds made in this distriot (which has been lately con* 
straoted out of the southern half of the old Xistna district and 
the northern taluqs of the Nellore district) were very few in 
number. 

Interesting neolithic specimens are Nos. 220i-27 and 28, the 
former half a mace-head of granulite the drilling of which had 
not been completed. It was found at Vemararam, 13 miles 
north'eost of Ongole. 

The other is an exceUent drill core of red brown quartzite 
found at Peringi Dibba at foot of a mined shrine and associated 
with apparently prehistoric broken pottery. 

No. 2612, an adze P made of mottled brown Qnndwana sand¬ 
stone, was found at Vadamanu. The cutting edge is wanting. 

The seven palssolitha included in the GuntUr district list of 
finds demand no further special notice than to point out the 
rndeness and clumsiness of the specimens found in ^e high level 
gravels at Ippatam, near the south end of the great railway bridge 
over the Kistno. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


KISTNA DISTRICT. 

Oompared with the numher of finds made in many other 
districts to the south and south-west, the yield of prehistoric 
objects in the Xistna district was very meagre, hut no reason for 
this was apparent from its physiography, unless it be that so 
large a proportion of its area is formed of the alluvium of the 
river delta, which has covered up the older land surface occupied 
by the paheolithic and neolithic peoples. Prehistoric pottery was 
as rare as prehistoric stone implements. None of the former 
came in my way, but a friend, the Rev. Mr. Stone of the Church paim.”’ 
Mission Society, gave me a crateriform bowl of coarse yellowish 
e^thenware of a type of which he found many examples when 
digrginR the foundations of his now church at Raghsvapuram in 
the Nandigama talnq. They were all of a pale yellowish-brown 
colour with flat bases. The type, which is figured in Plate 48, is 
a widely distributed one, but used only, as far as my observation 
goes, for pottery of veiy inferior quality, which very possibly 
served as the food vessels of the poorer people. The specimen 
actually figured (No. 2055-88) was found at Tadpatri in Ananta- 
pup district (vide p. 100). 

Abroad oval palaeolith (No. 2617) of brown quartzite was 0 o»t*pftlU 
found by me oo a high level gravel on the left bank of the paiaioH^. 
Eistna at Oostapalli, 10 miles west of Nandigama, the most 
westerly taloq town. 

A great tumulus of undetermined ago lies a little to the 
south of Nandigama. It had not been opened at the time of my 
visit in 1884. To have attempted to open it would hare involved 
a considerably longer time than I could afford on my way to the 
Singareni coal field, whither I hod instrootions to proceed with 
expedition. The Arohmologioal Sntrey has presumably examined 
it already. If not, the tumulus ought to be taken in hand at a very 
early date, lest it should he plundered by marauding explorers. * 

West of Gudivada, an important town in the Eistna district, is 
a great area covered by mounds formed of the ruins of an old 
Buddhist town, very largely mixed with great quantities of 
old pottery showing marked differences from much of the ware 
made in the preceding iron age. With this pottery were found a 
number of interesting objects by Mr. Robert Pewell, when Head 
Assistant Collector at Bezwada in the seventies of last century. 

He very kindly gave me several of his finds, which I inolud^ 
in my collection, and they became thus the property of the Madras 
Museum when I sold it to the Madras Government. They are all 
mentioned in the Caialogue rauonne of the collection. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


HYDERABAD STATE. 

Remains of pakeolithio man. have been found in various parts 
of the State and mostly in connection with formations of recent 
age geologically considered, but of great autiqoity bistorically 
regarded ; bnf only one is represented in tbe present collection, 
and ibis is a specimen of much interest both from the unusual 
material it is made of and from the locaUty of oocorrence 
and position in which it was found. It is a broad pointed 
oval in shape and made of hard siliccons limestone of grey 
oolour. I found it among the debris of the limestone olitt' 
capped by the basement floor of the Deccan trap series at 
Yeddihalli 14^ miles west of Surapur. 

The provenance of the limestone, of which the specimen was 
made, was not ascertainable, bnt it was a stone different from the 
local one. The implement, wliiob is a well made one, is figured 
in Plate 2 and bears the No. 2fl94. 

N eoliths were met with in large nombers at the several looali* 
ties enumerated below, and the important or speoisdiy interesting 
finds have attention drawn to them. 

As the numbering of the specimens follows the order in 
which I made the finds, it will be most convenient to follow it. 
One of the most interesting sites occurs on the southern side of 
the fortified bill of BoUnmor Rayan Ghidda 4 miles north-west of 
Lingengur town in the Raichur Doab- From the nature of the 
finds here made and especially the very archaic character of the 
pottery I think it safe to assume that the site is a purely neolithic 
one without any admixture of traces of the early iron age artifacto. 
An interesting scraper made uf yellow chert is No. 2626; it is 
thin at its bulb end and thick at its distal end. The pottery 
remaining mostly in a highly comminuted state is chiefly 
grey in colour and of poor quality. Two specimens I picked 
up are of very special interest however ; they are Nos. 2633-1 
and 2683-2 both of which I have figured in Plate 60. 

The former specimen represents the skull of a bull, the “ bou- 
kranion” of the Greeks. It is made of grey earthenware and 
was very probably one of a pair attached to a large vase as 
ears or side ornaments. That the vase was a very large one may 
be inferred from the back of the skull showing no perceptible 
curvature, unless indeed it he part of a plaque. 
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No. 2633*‘2, if made of stono Instead of pottery* would nnqac8> 
tionably be regarded as a belted hammer from its shape wbich is 
quite that of such a hammer; but such an article of earthenware 
would be quite useless and it must evidently have been cou- 
struotod for some other purpose, but what ? Was it meant to be 
a stopper for bottles of diffei'ont siscs or may it have been 
intended for a net sinker ? 

The next site of interest occurs about 6 miles further to the Eo(es»Uu. 
eastward (dose to and around the present village of Kotegallu on 
the road from Lingsogur to Baichur. The most important part 
of the neolithic settlement lay to the west of the existing^ vil^ge 
and many objects were turned up during the ploughing of ^e 
fields and it was while walldng over them that I picked up a very 
perfect celt, No. 2634, figured in Plate 3. The celt is in such 
es<>ellent preservation that it oould only have been exposed for a 
very short time. It retains its original polish except where 
encrusted and its very sharp edge is unchipped. The mateiial is 
a black basic trap. 

Other celts Nos. 2635 to 263ti, though not in such excellent 
preservation, are good and noteworthy. 

A capital series of flakes of chert and agate, several of them 
serrated, one biserratc, and a small scraper of white chalcedony, 
further rewarded my hunting, as did also part of a largo grey 
bowl, the lip of which is decorated with a raised twitch fillet on 
top. It is figured iu Plate 33, No. 2639-49. 

The neolithic people left many traces of their having lived there. 

At Naulukal ^Hhe Peacock rook’’ 10 miles further east they Kaoiok&i. 
must have occupied the great rock, for on its summit 1 got a 
number of flakes of interest, but only a oouple of sherds worth 
noticing, No. 2705-1, the lip of a chatty of coarse earthenware, 
grey outside and blacdc inside with a fillet of finger tip marks 
on the edge, and No. 2705-2, the side of a small chatty of brown 
polished earthernware painted. 

I noticed an immense quantity of old pottery at the western 
foot of the rook, but had no opportunity of overhauling it much 
though I should have liked to have done so. 

Prom a site close to Alisandi hill, about further 10 miles east .4H««ad{ 
still, I procured a series of flakes of chert of very various colours 
showing that their makers must have had an eye for colour and 
have taken some trouble to gratify that taste, as chert of that 
kind was procurable only from the neighbourhood of Kurnool 
or frum Cuddapah district. W ith these flakes was a very pretty 
little pendant of white chert worked into something like a ores¬ 
cent vrith the hole for suspension at the upper side of the curve. 

This is figured in Plate 17, and bears the No. 50. 
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Anaudagal. From here I mo^ed west again and just 4 miles sonth-west by 
west of Wattagallu and 11J miles east by south of lingsogur, I 
came upon an important neolithic site on the fort crowned rock 
of Anandagal on which and from the fields to the west of which 
I procured a very good series of celts of basaltic trap, Nos. 2710 
to 2718, mostly well shaped and well preserved, also the front half 
of a very good chisel, No« 2719, with an elliptical edge. No. 2724 
is a remarkably fine lancet-shaped flake of yellowish brown obert, 
which I have figared in Plate 9. From, its good shape and 
sharpness it would have been quite usable as a true lancet. 
Nos. 2725-2727 are also deserving of special attention. They 
are ahapely fiakes. 

Of very considerable interest is the series of flakes of chert, 
agate and chalcedony here found, many of which are serrated and 
many show very pretty colours. Unfortunately most are more or 
less broken. 

Of the pottery found in this site only a solitary specimen is 
worthy of special notice. This is No. 2639-60, the side of a large 
chatty of polished red ware with a raised fillet of vertical rope 
markings. Much of this red earthenware lay about the fields, 
but was too comminuted to be instructive. 

Wotittgalio. Proceeding eastward some 4 miles from Kotegallu, a fortified 
hill named Wuttugallu lies south of the high road which it com¬ 
mands and here also the fields south of the bill show abundant 
signs of a neolithic site of much interest, many of the objects 
found being of very exceptional beauty. Nos. 2640 to 2649 and 
2650 to 2654 constitute a fine series of celts. No. 2655 is an adze 
of true Polynesian type and worthy of special attention, though un¬ 
fortunately much broken. If the broken parte be restored in strict 
conformity with the lines as indicated they show that the imple¬ 
ment most closely resembles a form exceedingly favoured by the 
South Sea islanders as shown in various books treating of the 
Pacific Ocean and its islands. No. 2663 is a very remarkable flake 
of chert inches long although the proximal end is missing. 
It is very delicately serrated on both sides and forms the most 
beautiful saw flake I am acquainted with anywhere. It is figured 
in Plate 9. No. 2662 is a capital flake scraper of the long 
narrow type. No. 2657 is a chisel with a thick body, a pointed 
butt and an elliptical edge. See Plate No. 6. 

The pottery found here was of no very great interest and not 
much in quantity. No. 2668-1, the right thigh of a human 
figurine greyish white in colour, is the only piece worth naming. 

The lino of country between Lingsagur and Iteichur seems 
to have been in great favour with the neolithic people, for they 
occupied many suitable spots along it. It was probably the route 
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between the two ^reat strongholds now known as Madgal and 
Batchiir^ both t^ical castellated hills. 

At Halapnr where I halted between Wnttupallu and Mask! I Hfci*pnr. 
got a very good little celt unusually thin but with a broad square 
edge, No. 2708. It had been ploughed up recently. 

Another important old site not so characteristioally neolithio Ms«ki. 
as the last three just described, occurs at Maski 16 miles south-east 
by sonth of Lingsugnr on the right bank of the looal river, a tri¬ 
butary of the Tungabhadra. Among the objects here found the 
following are noteworthy : No. 2735, a pivot stone of diorite of 
which half remains ; No. 2786, a hone of grey banded limestone 
which has been worn out by much use ; No. 2738, part of a small 
grinding slab of grey brown quartzite, both faces used and worn 
slightly hollow : it was very likely used for grinding reddle stones 
snob as No. 2740 to produce rouge or other red pigment and had 
been used as a palette. Of very special interest is No. 2739, one 
end of a bone rod on each of the four sides of which concentric 
rings have been carved. Eight rings in all remain, of which three 
are on the side shown in Plate 47. The bone bns been but little 
weathered, so must evidently have been buried till veiy shortly 
before I found it and not exposed to the sun which has a most 
destmetive effect on bone. The rod was very probably a priestly 
oonjaring staff. A goodly number of chert flakes, both serrate 
and biserrate, was also obtained at Maski as well as 32 cores of 
agate and white chert. 

Maski was the first prehistoric site which yielded bangles 
and other ornaments made of shell. In the case of the bangles 
the shell worked up was the common chank, Mazza rapa of 
conchologists. The examples of this shell from the gulf of 
Mannar are much larger and finer than those met with near Bet 
Island, Kathiawar. 

Of the shell ornaments No. 2783*1 makes a pretty pendant, 
its front side having been ground away. It is figured in Piate4l. 

No. 2783-2 is a small unfinished bead msde of a small cowry 
shelL No. 2783*3, a small disc, in diameter, can hardly be 
reckoned an ornament. It may poesibly be a currency token sneb 
as is used in the Caroline islands and other groups in the 
Western Pacific, cut ont of large shells there found. It is also 
shown in Plate 4i. One side is a little broken. 

Among the shell bangles a number show decorative carvings 
of various devices on their backs, e.g,. No. 2783-26 to 35. 

No. 2783-63 to 85 are specimens illustrative of the rejects of 
the bangle-making industry. 
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Ravral* 
konda bill. 


A gbod deal of old pottery was foand on the Haski site and 
some of it is of marked interest, e.g.y No. 2788-86, wkioh is 
tlie right jamb of the door of the small hut-mu referred to in 
the section on Prehistoric Pottery (page 35). ‘ No. 2783-87, 
the figurine of an animal, is probably a votive offering. It 
may represent a bull or a horse, bat is too vaguely formed to 
be really identifiable. I am indebted to my friend and quondam 
colleague Mr. Philip Lake for this find. No. 2783-88 is the 
wide spout of a vessel of a coarse grey rongh earthenware. 
No. 2783-89 is ^so a spout, but of red smooth ware and elbowed 
in shape. 

Rawalkonda (Rawdukonda of Atlas sheet) is an old site 
at the foot of the east side of the high rooky hill of that name in 
Sittdunar talnq and 6 miles south of Sindunnr. The hill must 
doubtless have been a great stronghold hut here, as at Bellumur 
Bayaa Gudda and Wuttiigallu, only very faint indications of 
habitations remained on the surface of the top and no excavation 
was attempted for want of time. The principal find made here is 
the deep granite mealing trough, No. 2788, which is figured in 
Plate 7. I found it at the foot uf the bill at the extreme 
south-east corner. It was buried so deeply that only a couple 
of inches of the exposed end were visible, but luckily a scrap 
of the curve cast a shadow which showed, so 1 had it dug up at 
once and was well rewarded. Of great interest is the rich series 
of flakes of chert, agate and chalcedony bore found, Nos. 2789 
to 2872 aod several are deserving of very special notice. The 
following flakes and pygmy flakes are deserving of attention: 
No. 2790, a saw of pale chocolate chert; No. 2792, a pygmy flake 
saw, entire, of doll brown chert; No. 2795, an agate flake brown 
mottled io colour shaped like an arrowhead—but its being a truly 
worked head is doubtful; No. 2806, a very delicate flake of dull 
red obert; No. 2809 is a very small sharp edged lancet of red 
chert; and No. 2826 a very delicate flake knife of pale motted 
brown chert with 2 cutting edges. Very little pottery was seen 
at Rawalkonda aud the o^y piece of ml interest taken was the 
lip of a broad excorved large bowl of pale red polished earthen¬ 
ware with three fillets of impressed dots round the top. A small 
number of fragments of ohank shell bangle were found here, but 
none with pattenis of any merit. 

Two specimens of pottery are worth attention, and are num¬ 
bered 2872-1 and 2. No. I appears to be the spout of a vessel. 
No. 2 U port of the broad excurved lip of a large bowl on the top 
of which are three impressed triple rings of dots on pale red 
polished ware. The specimen is figured in Plate 84. 
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A small settlement of the neolithic folk had its site on the Goborkaliu. 
western side of the ^oburkalla, a moderate sized hill fonr miles 
south by east of Bawalkonda. Among the finds were two celts 
Nob. 2875 and 2876. No. 2877 is a marble, a child’s toy, made 
of white limestone apparently. 

Several noticeable pieces of pottery came from the small site 
in the recess of the hill on its western side : they are No. 2877-1, 
the wide month of a bright red, half rough vaso of a bold pattern. 

No. 2877-2 is part of the lip of a bowl of grey rough earthen¬ 
ware. The top is marked with thnmh >snd finger twitches in 
which the impressions of a long thumb nail are very conspicnoua. 

No. 2877-3 is the lip of a bowl of black and red ware with 
small thumb and finger markings. No 2877-4 is the side of 
a grey, half rough chatty with two fillets of impressed cord 
marks. No. 2877-5 is the side of a chatty with an impressed 
cloven pattern on dark ware. No. 2877-6 is a enrious thin black 
rough cake of earthenware dished on one side. It is of no 
possible use, but may have been made as a child’s toy. 

An old site on the left bank of the Tungabhadra opposite to the site on left 
town of HampasMigara in Bellary district shows as a bed of old and **'* 

mostly broken pottery capping the regular alluvial bank of the bhaJ». 
river for several bundred yards. 1 could not attempt any exca¬ 
vation here and the fallen parts of the pottery bed yielded but 
little that was worth collecting on the occasion of my first visit, 
only some six specimens having attracted my eye sufficiently to 
induce me to lift them up from the shingle spread at foot of 
the alluvial cliff. These six are the following : No. 2886-1, the 
month and neck of a bottle of pale red unpolished earthenware ; 

No. 2880-2, a quarter of an elegant little vase of half polished 
red ware which will he found figured in Plate 39 ; No. 2886-3, 
half a small bowl of rough red ware with a side flange; 

No. 2886-4, the side and base (nearly half) of a red and black 
half polished medium sized bowl with a rouuded side. 

From a group of old graves lying some distance to the north- objaou 
east of the site above described I obtained several interesting 
objects which bad been exposed by some high Hood of the river 
which not long before tore up the surface of two or three graves. 

I may name No. 2886-6, a howl of the finger bowl type, red in colour 
painted with a trellis pattern in lighter red. It was broken, hut I 
secured the whole and have hnUt it np. The surface had been a 
good deal injured by the fiood action. It is figured in Plate 53. 

From another tom up grave close by, I rescued the remains of a 

large and remarkable four-footed vessel, No. 2686-7, which Four-footed 

differs from every other legged vessel that I have seen in having 
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the long diameter of the oval body placed in a horizontal position 
instead of a veitical one. The feet of the vessel are columnar 
and open at their base, the ends of the oval body projecting 
bejond them at either end. The opening of the vessel, which is 
on the back, is provided with a lid which appears to have been pre¬ 
pared by oatting out, while! the clay was still soft, the upper side 
of the body chamber. On the top of the lid which is broadly oval 
is a crest too low to make a convenient handle. The walls 
of the vessel are thick and heavy making its reconstruction very 
difficult, and it fell to pieces several times after being built up. 
In its general appearance it strongly resembles a grotesque ele¬ 
phant with a very small head, which was broken off and not 
found*. 


Nothing remained in the vessel when found and it is impos- 
^le to say whether it bad been filled with anything or not. 
Excepting the head and a few small fragments the whole of the 
pot was secured. See Addendum No. X. 

Fart of a red polished bowl with a side flange was found 
close by. It bears the No. 288(5-5. 


Indications of the existence of another small settlement were 
noted westward of the Brsttrans-Tungabhadra site near to the 
eaistingvillageof Tiguri, but no object of special interest was 
there obtamed. 


Beside the several sites above described, a number of interest¬ 
ing solitary finds have to be named, whioh are as follows 

At the tree station on Bentenur hill, 23 miles west of 
8arapur,-a good broad leaf-sbaped flake of chert apparently 
of neohtbio age. No. 2895. 

Honhalli, miles north by east of Lingsngur, a neolithic 
ohop^r of trap, the back formed by a well-marked joint plane. 
No. 2819. ^ * 

Hill south-west of Xantala. (Civital of Atlas sheet 68) a 
ve^ perfect greenish coloured celt, No. 2706, and a nearly oylin- 
dncal mealing stone of red granite, No. 2706-a. 

Kerehal—No. 2873, a very small and shallow muller-mortar 
or goldsmith^s anvil of diorite. 


Jantakailn fort—much comminated antique pottery a 
good cylindrical bead of tapis lazuH, much weathered, but 
recovering its colour when wetted only to lose it on drying agaiii 


E»«ry known oement wm tried and fsOod and the baildine up wm odIt 
■^mpljBhed by Mr. K- F. Cerey, by aewing the £ra«monti together with oopp^ 
m itaeir % yery dtffioaU and tediona pieos of work, rendored much more *to 
by the want of aerei-al amall but mnoh required piecea. 
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• Jiilacherru—a oylindeTof Upper Gondwana conglomerate. 

No. 2891; a pottery site of large extent which wua very 
oarsorily inspected and could not be revisited. 

• Matnr, a broken celt. No. 2889, 

• Byavaram, the cutting end of a celt. No. 2890. 

• Haror, ^ of a large celt, No. 2892, 

• Mustellapalle—a celt, No. 2893. 

• Poolloygoodar-a low rooky hill 21 miles east by sou^ 
of Bonagiri, on which arc a number of celt-polishing grooves in 
excellent preservation, bccanse on the slope and not on the level 
as at Holalagondi, Bellary distriot. Being on the slope they did 
not catch and retain rain water to injure their polished surface. 

The latest acquisition from the Hyderabad State is an 
interesting piece of pottery foond in ono of the abandoned old min©#, 
copper mines on the left bank of the Kistna river near the centre 
of the south to north reach of the river south of Muktiala in the 
Kistna distriot. The fragment No. 2896-.4 shows the side and 
spout of a medium-sized vessel of unique shape, the short spout 
being supported as it were by a rather deep buttress. The vessel 
is made of polished earthenware dark red in colour. 

With it came some seven articles of earthenware, bowls and ^wl 
dishes of iron age types, and a large iron** gad” much oxidised. 

In addition to these, Mr. Cass, the Mining Expert, sent two 
specimens of malachite and azurite whist, the ores that had been 
mined there. The old mines lie a little westward of my old work¬ 
ing ground when surveying the north of Nellore and the south of 
the Kistna district (now the Guntur district) in 1876 and 1877. 


NOTK.-For oxset location of th© small site, (all marked with an aitori-k) 
named aboro, tee Addendum No. XVII. 
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DHARWAR DlSTfirOT. 

In the Allavial gravels of the Bennihalla, an afflacat of the 
Malpimhha from the sontb, many fine palaeoUths were found 
hr m«‘ in a harrl konkar-cemented shingle bed, three miles above 
th*’ junction with the Malprabhn. They were very firmly oement* 
ed, and it required much careful labour to extract them unbroken. 
Nfine tif thrso arc included in the present colleotion, having all 
Wa srat to the Geological Survey Museum in 1873 and fnllr 
described in my memoir on the ©eology of the South Mahratta 
Coantrv, \olDme \II, Memoirs, Geological Survey of India. 
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BIJAPUB DISTRICT.* 

The only specimens of paleolithic age from this region which 
had remained in my collection when I parted with it to the 
GoTemmentof Madras were Nos. 2896, 2897, 2898 and 2898-A, 
all of quartzite. Of these four, No. 2898-A is the most no^- 
worthy, being a Tery large pointed oval palseolith of drab ciuartzite 
shaped by large flakings across the lamination of the material. 
It is figured in Plate 2 and was obtained by me in 1873 ^om a 
coarse shingle bed in the old alluvium of the Malprabha river at 
Kaira. No. 2896 is a broad-pointed oval palseolith found by me 
at Kaira from the same shingle hed, which yielded a fine series of 
specimens. From Madagi on the north side of the Malprabha 1 
procured a very small pale brown oblong scraper, No. 2897. The 
above were all included in the coUection I exhibited at the great 
Vienna Exhibition in 1878 and afterwards presented to the 
Museum of the Geological Survey of India, but I recovered No. 
2897 in 1887 by exchange. 

The pal»oUth8 obtained from the shingle beds in the alluvium 
of the Malprabha were in aU probability washed down from 
higher levels lying northward of the quarteite ndge which forms 
the southern boundary of the Kaladghi series as well as its base. 
To the northward of the quartzite ridge are mdioataons of the 
existence of a late or swamp, which I will call the Badami lake 
which gave rise to the quasi-lateritic deposits m which the palaeo- 
Uths were buried and from wHch they were subsequently washed 
out by atmospheric agencies and carried do^ into the younger 

alluvia of the rivers Malprabha and Bennihalla. That the p^o- 

litbs found in these alluvia had been derived from sources wMch 
were not far distant is proved by the very small traces of attrition 

tbey sbow. 


. Vid. Memoir., Seologicri Serroy ot Indi^ Volume XU. Sioo. the 
vv . thfct Memoir the district, which wa* then known as the XaUdghi 
pnhUoatJO «,r>amed the Biiepar district and the head.qnarter8 of the 

t^ha^ KaUdghitown to Bijapur city, the old 

the Muhammadan Kingdom, which fiourished in the fifteenth and 

iixteenth escntnries. 

9-a 
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In the region whence the palieoliths were washed down there 
appears to have been a centre of residence of the iinplemenfc- 
makers, as implements of many sorts '* axes, spear-heads and 
scrapers ** occur in large number scattered over the country; but 
no distinct site of manufacture was observed by me. 

My use of the words above quoted from my original memoir 
has been criticized by a late writer on objecte of palmolithio age, 
Mr. A. 0. Logan, LO.S., in a little book published in 1906, ** The 
Old Chipped Stones of India’* in which he says (p. 28) “the 
terms ‘axe’ and ‘spear-head* are not applicable to any true 
paUeoUth; and as no implements answering to these descriptions 
occur among the large collection from this region in the Museum 
(Calcutta), it may be assumed that Mr. Foote aocordiug to the 
fashion of the time, used these terms loosely to describe the heavy 
choppers and pointed ovals, both used without any hafting to 
wood, which are characteristic forms of the oldest Indian types.” 
I do not accept Mr. Logan*8 criticism on this point any more 
than various other unfavourable commente on other parts of my 
work which I have noticed in his booklet. I am distinctly ot 
opinion that many of the palmoliths ooold not have been used for 
any purposes unless hefted, for they were made much too sharp 
edged to have been used in the unprotected hand, and the palseo- 
lithio people, savages though they may have been, were assuredly 
intelligent enough to invent for their axes and choppers handles 
and shafts for their sharp-pointed implements to convert them 
into spears. The mere use of clubs must have taught them the 
advantages of having a long swing to their moat formidable and 
therefore most valuable weapons, and very brief experience must 
have shown them the great gain of being able to avoid close hand- 
to-hand contests with their human enemies and much more so 
with the huge wild beasts they had to encounter from time to 
time. See ante pages 12 and 13 and also addendum No. IV. 

I have not set eyee upon the Calcutta specimens since 1887 
so cannot remember individual specimens I may have sent up to 
the Geological Survey Museum in the more distant times but I 
feel confident that were I on the spot I oould point out many 
that would answer to my theoretical postulation absolutely. 

No neolitMo artifacts found in the Bijapur district remained 
in my collection when I sold it, but some excelleut celts were seen 
lying upon a little tabular altar in front of a temple on a 
little hill south of the Kaladghi-Belgaum road, some 20 miles 
south-west of Kaladghi town. All were of trappoid stone, but I 
could not ascertain whence they came nor how they reached their 
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situation on the little altar. Their occurrence recalled Dr. 
;^har Evans’»descriptioD of a «b»tylic table” in bis most 
interesting little book, “ The Myccneean Tree and Pillar Cult and 
its Mediterranean Relations.” 

A considerable number of fine quartzite palseoUths were found 
by me m the shingle beds of the alluvium of the Bennihalla, 
tlnee miles above its junction with the Malprabha in Dharwar 
mrtriot, bat none remained in my collection when I parted with it. 
The specimens went to the Geological Snrrey and wore transferred 
later on to the Indian JMoseum. 


^ Now Sir A. J. Kt., 

Cret« 


the very nicceeafal explorer of Knoeeoeiii 
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BELGAUM DISTRICT. 

My collection contains only three specimens from this region, 
Mo. 2899, a sqaarc hammer, made of diorite, found on the road, a 
few hundred yards north of the Ghatprabba at Gok&k. Unfortoo 
nately the butt and one side are badly broken, otherwise it is a 
fine specimen and well finished to a good polish. It is figured 
in Plate 48 as an example of an uncommon type of implement. 

No. 2900 is a 7ery good specimen of a so^Kjalled thumbstone, a 
form of flaking tool not uncommon in Western Earope, bat very 
rare in India, for I know of only one other specimen No. 3896, 
found close to Eanja on the south bank of the Tapti in Yyara 
taluq, Baroda State. The latter I have figured in Plate 19. 
Both are mode of fine-grained trap rock and are too weathered 
for exact determination of the material. The Tapti valley speci¬ 
men shows signs of much use at one end and is considerably 
larger than No. 2900 which I picked up on the bank of a nullah 
three or four miles south-east of Belgaum town where oi*os8ed 
by the road to Dharwar. It was the first thumbstone 1 had seen 
in India. The thumbholes are rather deep in this specimen, but 
they afford a capital hold of it when working. 

The celt No. 2901 is only in the first stage of manufacture 
and much weathered. I found it very near to No. 2900. 

In the forest-covered conntry forming the crest and edge of 
the gh&te I oaine across no signs of prehistorice of any age. 
llie dense forests had probably not been penetrated by the old 
stone-workers. The sonthern part of the Kolhapur State and the 
northern part of the Dharwar forest region proved equally 
unproduotive of prehistoric objects. Remains of the old people 
are however found in probably sub-aerial deposits near Katbari- 
garh and Faizargarh, both naturally strong places on the eastern 
side of the mountainous tract. I found true quartzite palseoUths 
near the foot of both those hills. 
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BAKODA STATE IN GUJARAT. 

A very great geographical gap separates the geologically 
surveyed parts of the sooth of the Bombay Presidency (parts of 
the Dhorwur, Bijapur and Belgaum districts) from the similarly 
surveyed parts of Gujarat which includes the Baroda State and 
parts of the districts of Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad and the tracts 
known as hfalii Eantba and Rewa Rnntha. The country occupy¬ 
ing this great gap is, as far as I know, prehistorically a terra 
oognitn, but if closely examined by an expert there can be little 
doubt but that indications would be found of the occupancy of 
parts of this great area by some of the neolithic people. 

Whether the palaeolithic people ever inhabited this country which 
is utterly devoid of the siliceous rocks of which they loved to 
make their arms and tools may, however, well be doubted. 

In Gujarat the inhabitants were again within reach of the 
siliceous rook, but extremely few examples were met with of 
palsBoliths of the types so characteristic of the Deccan and Bast 
Coast. Those met with came from the northern part of tbe 
country and had been brought down from a still more northerly 
region by the flood waters of the river Sabarmati at an 
immensely remote period and buried low down in its old alluvium. 

The circumstances under which these palceoliths occur will be 
described farther on. 

The first neolithic finds were made in Gujarat in the alluvial Bthndorpnr 
basin of the Orsang river, a tributary of the Narbada, immedi- 
ately north of the town of Bahadurjjur form a most interesting ***^®*' 
series of common flakes, pygmy flakes and cores of agate, 
chalcedony and chert and are remarkable for their intrinsio beauty 
of material form and colour. The flakes are numbered from 
2903 to 2978, of which Nos. 2963 to 2978 are pygmy flakes and 
the cores number from 29T9 to 8025. Among these numbers I 
would invite special attention to the following :— 

No. 2914 Blake with one serrated edge. 

No. 2918 Do. chopper-shaped with one kuife edge. 

No. 2919 Do. with one serrated side and broad point. 

No. 2936 Do. small oval with a lancet point. 
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No. 2939 

Flake with sharp point. 

No. 2947 

Do. 

small sharp, pointed “ hmoet **, 

No. 2962 

Do. 

wedge-shaped, short, grey. 

No. 2968 

Do. 

knife, a thin delicate little tool. 

No. 2964 

Do. 

saw, small, cutting edge serrated. 

No. 2965 

Do. 

do. do. do. do. do. 

No. 2966 

Do. 

do. do. do. do. do. 

No. 2967 

Do. 

knife. 

No. 2968 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2969 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2970 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2971 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2972 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2973 

Do. 

do. 

No. 2974 

Do. 

do. convex edge. 

No. 2975 

Do. 

do. bent blade. 

No. 2976 

Do. 

do. small, sharp, pointed. 

No. 2977 

Do. 

saw, small, pointed, sharp edge delicately 


serrated. 


The above flakes are all of ohalcedonj ozoepting No. 2936 
which is of red agate and Nos. 2975 and 2976 which are of ohert. 

Figures of the majority will bo found in Plates 9,10 and 11. 

Of the cores several are of good shape and must have yielded 
Bakes of very desirable qiudity. 

I collected the flakes and other specimens under the trees at 
the north-west corner of the fine tamarind tope forming the 
camping ground north of the town. They lay partly on the 
snrfaoe and partly very slightly covered by sand which there 
forms the surface. There were no traces of a settlement and 
not a single pot sherd was to be seen. There was no clue to any 
explanation of the presence of so mau^ cores end flakes, for 
no splinters and debris remained which would certainly have 
been the case if the place had been a factory site. 

The only object of other character was a lump of sottish red 
hsematite or reddle ground to a spindle-shape. 

A find of great interest was made at the little village of 
Serula in Songad taiuq miles N.E. of the kasha and 1^ 
t miles north of the Tapti river, namely, half of a very fine mace 
head or riugstone of black basaltic trap (No. 3895). The surface 
is a little weathered but not so much as to disguise the fact that 
the head had been as highly finished as it was shapely. It 4a 
figured in plate 19. I picked it up on the 2l8t May 1892 in a 
ecrub jangle where it had probably lain since it was broken, with 
no signs of any habitation site at hand or near by. 
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Another very interesting neolithic Bnd. was made just a year Kaaj» 
later at Kanja ^ on the south (left) bant of the 'Papti 14 miles ***““^*®“** 
west of Serula. This was a very fine thnmbstone of basaltic trap 
No. 33V6 (figured in Plate 19). It has weathered to a grey 
colour and one end shows signs of its having been used for 
flaking. It most have been a very efficient implement as a 
flaker^ for it fits the hand capitally aud had been very carefully 
finished. Thumbstones are the “ Tillcnggcrstiens ** of the 
Swedish antiquaries. 

Following the numbers in the ooUootion in their order, No. AmroU, 
8897 brings ns to Amroli, sn outlying little town in the south of 
the Sankheda baluq, where a small but interesting series of flakes 
and cores of agate and chalcedony and also a 8trike>a*ligbt, 

No. 3397, of pale agate (which is polished by sand blast) wore 
obtained by myself out of the alluvium, rain action having 
exposed them on the surface. 

No. 3400 is a pygmy flake of clear chalcedony with a good 
lancet point and is figured in Plate 10. Nos. 3406—3408 are 
intermting selected stones” of riohly cobured chert; and 
No. 3409, a polished pestle of pale pink and grey sandstone. 

With the above was 3409^ a part of the side of a coarso gr^ 
earthenware vessel remarkable for having round it a fillet of 
impressed grains, a unique adornment, for which reason I figured 
it in Plate 37. 

In the parts of G-njarat lying north of latitude 23^ N. are many Bit«« oa th« 
Vila of ** loosB ” or blown loam raised by the prevalent south- 
westerly winds and on many of these were found traces of the 
neolithic people who. appear to have had temporary habitations 
upon their tops. No remains of durable buildings are to bo 
found exposed on the present surfaces. A few such loess hills 
are to be found to the south of the latitude above named, bnt on 
them but few indications of human habitation wore met with by 
me, but I cannot claim to have examined all of them exhaustively. 

An interesting example of one of these temporary sites occur- Kixj*4pnra 
red on the loess hill at Kujadpura where I obtained some *“"■ 
noteworthy specimens of pottery from the surface, most of them 
of giey colour. No. SOfiS** is the mouth of a bottle with incised 
pattern, smokey grey and weathered. No. 8068d is the side and 
lip of a plate of rough grey ware. No. 3068f is the neck of a 
small vase with a thin upright lip and is of a fine red brown and 
cream colour. No. 3068* is the side of a small painted chatty 


J Kania lies 4J xailes east of Mandvi, a taloq town iu Snrat dittrict, and 10* 
milea north by west of Vyara, the kaaba of that Ulcq. 
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of smooth ware; the painted pattern is a dull parpUsh trellis. 
No. 3 O 681 , is the foot of a small vase of earthenware, red oat- 
side and grey inside, the foot being jagged with globular steep 
impressions. 

On Jalampura I met with parts of a human cranium imbedded 
in ths loess in a small gully a few feet below and south of 
the trigonometrical cairn. I dug them out carefully with 
my own hands and they are all shown, as No. 3084a, in a tray, 
being too comminuted to allow of building up. Besides the 
human bones and teeth I collected various flakes, cores and 
strike-a-light and some selected stones of blood-stone, agate, chert 
and quartz, all stones brought by human agency from long 
distances. Amongst them I would point out as of special 
interest No. 3069 a thin flake of dull green blood-stone, No, 3073 
a flake of reddish blood-stone, No. 808U a wedge shaped flake of 
mottled chert, No. 3082 a steike-arlight of pink red-speckled 
chert, No. 3083 a flake of glassy quartz and No. 3084 a small 
tetrahedral flake of red chert with sharp angles. 

In the upper part of the alluvium of the Orsang river at 
lyadeli in Saukheda talnq, a few objecte of interest were exposed 
in the left bank of the river a little distance below the village. 
Among these were No. 3029, a fragment of a child’s bangle of 
bronze, one of the extremely few bronze objects I met with in 
all the years I have collected prehistorics. It is a plain bit of 
curved metal without any attempt at ornament. No. 3031b is the 
foot of a small black earthenware vase. No. SOSl© is the foot of 
a shapely red vase; No. 3031^ of good shape also was a smaU 
black polished chatty. No. 3031*, the figurine of a bull of red 

earthenware, is also noteworthy. 

The old site occurring at Sigam also in Saukheda talnq on the 
north or right bank of tbe Heran river yielded a much greater 
variety of artifacts though not actually many specimens and 
among them the foUowing: No- 3034, a double-edged flake 
of chalcedony ; No. 3085, a pygmy flake knife of chalcedony ; 
No. 3035a, a flake knife of agate, a very large pygmy flake 
figured in Plate 10; No. 3036, a curious triangular pygmy tool 
of grey chert with a serrated edge. No. 3041 figured in Plate 10 
is a scraper-shaped worked flake of bluish chalcedony that has 
been used as a strike-a-light. Several objects found were made 
of the dense brown sandstone of Champaner age which occurs so 
largely in the quarries of Songir a few miles to the east. They 
are No. 3043, half of a Linga, and a strange object of doubtful 
purposi- is No. 3044, carved in Songir sandstone, and in appear- 
Mce not unlike the neck of a bottle or the bowl of a native 
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pipe, bat from its associatioii with broken antique pottery 
probably of greater age than the introduction of tobacco whioh 
probably vas first brought by Vasco de Gama’s followers in the 
15th centuiy. My friend Mr. Robert Sewell ^I.O.S., retiredl who 
is a keen antiquary, made a good suggestion, namely, that it was 
a pipe used for smoking ganja, a narcotic well known in the 
oountry before the introduction of tobacco. Togcthei with the 
pipe was much broken antique pottery and a few* other objects of 
interest, namely, two very large hammers or mauls of Songir 
sandstone, or bone crushers, Nos. 3044. and 3044, the former 
square in shape, the latter round and possibly a pestle. No. 

3044i. is figured in Plate 48. 

Indications that the ohank shell bangle industry was 
once followed here were afforded by five working sections of the 
shells being found here, but no remains of bangles were seen. 

They are numbered o044o to g. 

But little pottery of interest was met with at Sig&m. 

No. 3044h} a cylinder of dark grey earthenware, 1^'' high with 
both ends truncated, probably a phallus, may be noted; also 
No. 3044i, a very small disc of red smooth pottery with its edge 
very carofuUy ground, doubtless a piece to be used income game. 

Many traces of a settlement were met with at Vyara, in Vyan. 
Waghoria taluk. A quantity of very coarse pottery lay about, 
also many fragments of finer quality, but unfortunately too much 
comminuted to be of any use. Many of the fragments of vessel- 
Ups were very archaic in type. 

A curious little carved piece of hard green chlorite schist, 

No. 3049, found by my daughter Miss V. A. Foote, bears a 
certain resemblance to the head of a hornless bullock. I have 
figured it in Plate 16. 

No. 3050, a round-faced round hammer of sandstone, is note¬ 
worthy and so also No. 3055a, a lid or stopper of earthenware 
with a coshion-shaped base. No. 8056b fa part of the wide fiat- 
tish lip of a vessel of bright red earthenware. No. 3055e, is a 
small cone, a phallus f with both ends truncated. 

A site, interesting from its being on a small islet in the bed i£»mr«j 
of the Tapti at Kamrej with very steep almost inaccessible sides 
and very defensible, yielded several objecto of interest^ g.jr., pmnt. 
No. 8066, a hammer face of gabbro and No. 3066* a round 
hammer of sandstone. 

No. d066b is part of a bangle made of chank shell carved into 
an elegant tall zigzag pattern that I never met with in any 
other of the many localities where I foimd bangles made of this 
material. It is figured in Plate 42. 
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No. 3066c is the shell of a species of Porpara which has lost 
its colour from age and weathering. Whether the neolithic or 
early iron age people had any acquaintance with the art of 
dyeing yarn or woven material with inurex purple is a point 
deserviug of enquiry. 

No. 3066,j is a disc of bright light red earthenware (brown 
inside) with an hour-glass shaped drill hole through the centre. 

No. 3067, a round hammer, the body a flattened cylinder, 
made of a puddingatone of small trap pebbles strongly cemented 
with a whitish calcareous cement j one end wanting; figured in 
Plate 48. The hammer had been ploughed up out of the fields 
west of Galha on the right hank of the 'I’apti 4 miles N.E. by E. 
of Kamrej. 

Of very considerable interest are the objects I collected at an 
old site on the top of the cliff forming the right bank of the 
Watrak. Of theee I would draw attention specially to a frag¬ 
ment of pottery of the Mysore type No. 3165», the lip and neck 
of a rough red earthenware chatty showing a fillet of vertically 
arranged pitlets. This has been figured in Plate 32. 

The other objeots are flakes and scrapers, altogether 35 in 
number, of which 15 are of chert, 16 of agate, 3 of chalcedony, 
and 1 of glassy quarts; besides these are 24 cores of chert 
and 12 selected stones, of which 2 are of bloodstone, 9 of chert 
and 1 of jasper. Worthy of special notice are the foUow- 
iug specimens: No. 3101, a chert flake with one end trimmed into 
a scraper ; No. 3117 has both ends pointed; No. 3122 is a chert 
Hake with sharp edges, while No. 3123 is a chert flake with 
chipped edges; Nos. 3124, 3125, 3126 are flakes having each 
one sharp edge; No. 3127 is a chert wedge ; Nos. 3128 and 3132 of 
chert may have possibly served as ari'ow points ; No. 8183 is a 
chert scraper; Nos. 3135 and 8186 are pygmy flakes of chert and 
No. 3131, a pygmy flake of agate. The agate flakes Nos. 3106 to 
3115 and 3U8 and 3120 have all got sharp edges; No. 3121 has 
both edges serrated and No. 3130 has “ file-like “ edges, 

Elake No. 3129 is made of glassy quartz, a material the old 
people rarely made use of as it lent itself very badly to chipping. 
The cores are mostly of the flattish kind and short. No. 3187 
is very shapely and shows that twelve flakes wei'e struck off it 
and No. 3150 is carved and olaw-shap^. The series is one of 
considerable interest. 

From the top of the 300 Loesshill Trigonometrical station, west 
of Bardoli in the Debegam taluq, 1 collected 19 flakes, large and 
small, of which no less than 10 were of glassy quartz, four of 
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oherfc, 3 of quartzite and 2 of agate, beside some selected atones 
(a small chalcedony geode and I fragment each of jaspery chert, 
agate and laterite). 

From the top of the Loess hill, south of Bungarva T procured Dnagw^^ 
6 chert flakes Nos. 3194-8199, of which 4 are scraper-shaped and. 
one, has a catting edge ; a core of glassy white quartz was also 
found and a piece of granular qoartz. Besides these I found 
four interesting fragments of pottery, of which No. 3201^ is the 
side of a vessel of dark red coarso material showing a fillet of 
impressed Vandykes. No. 320lu is part of the side of a vessel 
of brown polished wai-e. No. 8201e is a lid handle of red rough 
ware of flattened mastoid shape. No. 3201a is part of the lip 
of large bowl of red rough earthenware showing gashes'across the 
grooved “T*-shaped lip, a very uncommon form of 
decoration. 


yielded me 81 speeimene. 
several of which deserve special notice, t.g.. No. 3204 a pygmy 

implement, with file edges very delicately worked, of light red 
somewhat coarse chert. No. 3211 is a pink mottled flake with 
a chisel point. Nos. 3224 and 8225 are incurved scrapers of chert 
the former of reddwh brown and white mottled colour, the latter 
small and thick and of raw sienna colour. No. 3206 is a chert 
Mre, light red in colour, with a wedge-shaped end. Four short 
flakes had been struck ofl^. No. 3207 is a circular scraper of dark 

touched by fire. 

No. 3208 18 a chert scraper mottled pink in colour which shows a 
sharp-bevelled edge. Nos. 3212 and 3213 are rare objects 
namely, strike-a-lights, made of glassy white quartz. * 

From an old site at the head of the golly systeni which oats Mahwi. 
deeply mto the alluvium of the Sabermati at .Mahuri in Vijapur 
talaq, I secured a small number of neohthic objects, amongst 

which were ssveral of sufficient interest to deserve special notice 
No. 3237 « a small thick disc of pale dmh quartzite which is 
figured in Plate 15. It was ground smooth and may have been 
pohshed originally. No. 3238, a mealing atone with one used 
and OU 0 negloctod side, is also made of pale quartzite. Nos 3239 

3240 tod 3242 are nice scraper flakes of coloured chert, and No. 

3241 IS a nearly circular scraper of light-red and dark-red agate 
with a crackled surface. From near this site came several n^ce- 
able pieces of pottery of which No. 3246-1 is the most interest¬ 
ing as it represents a sacred bull with a garUnd round his hump 
mdicated by square pitlets in the red polished mass The 
Marine, which is rather shapely, has lost its head. It is fieured 
in Plate 38. No. 3246-2, the shoulder of a chatty of tine light 
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grey ware, is also deserving of attention on account of its decora¬ 
tion which consists of a raised rounded fillet below two fillets 
of vertical impressed barleta. No. 3246-6 is a fr^ent of the 
shoulder of a chatty scarlet lake in colour which is of very rare 
occurrence. 

The next objects to engage attention are of great inter^t and 
importance in proving the former habitation of palceolithio man 
in this part of the country or rather of a tract lying rather further 
northward around the headwaters of the present river. The 
artifacts under consideration are Nos. 3247 and 3248, the former 
a worked flake, the latter a fine axe of the Madras type.' These 
had been washed out of a shingle bed very low down in the 
alluvinm of Sabarmati on the right bank of the river opposite te a 
village of the name of Sadolia on the left bank (in the Parantij 
taluq). Three other palffloUths of fair quality wero found by 
mvself at this place and were placed in the Baroda Museum. 

The two palajoliths now in question are made of coarse, very 
gritty quartzite and are both rather water-worn. The flake 
(No. 8247) is chocolate-coloured and the axe which is a remarka¬ 
bly fine implement is of pinkish white and figured in Plate 1. 

Another noteworthy palmoUth of very coarse quartzite grit, the 
coarsest I have seen worked into an implement, was picked up 
by me on the snrface of the shingle bed it had been washed out of, 
a few yards south of the village of Pedhamli in the Vijapur 
taluq on the right bank of the Sabarmati and 16^ miles higher 
up the river than Sadolia. This implement, which is very shapely 
despite the ultra coarse materiel it is made of, is a rather narrow 
pointed oval in shape and mottled brown and bluey in colour. 
'Phis specimen, No. 3309, wiU be found figured in Plate 2. 

A very interesting site geologically and neolithically, if such a 
word is allowable, is the Loess plateau on the right bank of the 
Sabarmati north of the large viUage of Derol, for near the centre 
I met with a most interesting series of selected stones as well as 
a smaller number of flakes and scrapers of chert. 

The selected stones that chiefly attracted my attention, 
because they had been so manifestly brought there by human 
agencv,were pebbles and fragments of alovely pale green Amazon 
^ne (a felspar), of which I had noticed many crystals in granite 


1 I exhibited it to th« Oeologioal •ectioo of the Britieh AttocUtiOB at 
Oxford where It w« greatly admired by S« John Brans and the otW pre- 
Ustnrio leaders while a ihort paper 1 read on the hearings of this find on the 
« Riatna ” theory was well approved of (see p. 14). 
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▼eins in the bed of the river some distance further op. The speoi- 
oxens of Amazon stone aro eight in number, Nos. 3262 to 3269. 

Other selected stones are Nos. 3282 to 3299 of pinkish and 
reddish or bluish white ohert and Nos. 3300 to 3303 of dark grey 
and white mosey chert. Nos. 3304 and 3305 are specimens of 
glassy quartz. Specimens on the loess plateau roust have been 
carried up by some man from the bed of the river where alone any 
stones are visible in this neighbourhood. 

The modern city of Patan is built on the ruins of au ancient CBtAn, old 
city^; and among these old ruins I found a few objects of decided 
archaic appearance and deserving of passing notice. No. 331 
is a small jar or crucible of pale red earthenware. Excepting for 
a trifling chipping of the lip, it is entire and had not been sub¬ 
jected to the destructive heat of a furnace. No. 3311 ^ is a cone 
of rough pale red earthenware. The top is truncated and the 
ground base is very slightly broken. No. 3311* is a Ud or 
stopper of pale red earthenware; the hollow flat base has a 
bevelled edge and the top is broken. No. 331 If is a small disc of 
pottery, one side of which is covered with blue enamel and the 
other shows light red earthenware, llie edges of the disc which 
is thick for its size have been well ground. There can be little 
doubt that this and other discs were need as pieces in some game 
like shovel board. 

An iron age site of great interest occurs at Vasravi in Vatra-vi 
Velachha taluq, where the existence of an imporUnt iron 
smelting industry is shown by the great size of the mounds of 
iron eVg there remaining. On the top of the great mounds, which 
I went over three times, several interesting objects rewarded my 
visit. No. 8314 is part of a plaque with one foot preserved made 
of red brown nummulitic limestone. No. 3315 is a truncated cone 
also of red brown nummulitic limestone, a rock which occurs 
largely in the neighbourhood. The specimen is considerably 
broken and like the foregoing one much weathered. No. 3316b 
is part of a lid of some small vessel made of rough red earthen¬ 
ware. The lid is remarkable for the large round knob which 
crowns it. No. 3315* is a disc of blue and white enamelled 
fayence. The edges of the disc have been coarsely ground. 

No. 3316d, a corn-crusher of dark amygdaloid trap round in 
shape, so well rounded indeed as to suggest that it may have 
been used tia a ball in some game played on the ground. At 
some little distance westward from the great mounds in the bod 


1 eapJtil of til® iMt Hinda dynatty of Gojarat, dottrojed by tbe 

Hobataoudano to 1398. 
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,,, jntensoly saline stream I found imbedded below 
o£ a small bn ^ ^Hoh No. 3316. is the 

the f t o£ the vessel having been so absolntely rotted 

remnant, tne re ^ 

by the tried to raise it. Ihe bowl whieh was 

’’“ J’of'^olished blachware was a fine looking object as I fir^ 
made of polish ^ concerned at its 

‘ This was my first experience of the deetructive 

‘'^‘““Xns rt^arxd raise the bowl entire-I don’t think it 
’’'“id Co been possible to have saved any more of it-it was 

Tar 1 much deeryed already. I have figored the remaining 
far too ™ p, ^•' 39 , The Vasravi people oonld give me no 

fCation M to the history of the iron indnstrj which had 
;^sTthe formation of the great slag monnds, and the same was 
^ .^fwith regard to the eqnally important iron industry at 
It grear^unds at Samdhi L the Sankheda talnq north 

of the Oreang river. l a 

At a place called Naroli Nahani some miles south-westward 

of the Great Vasravi slag monnds, I obtained an excelknt senes 
of oores, flake, and strike-a-lights whioh were met with on the 
top of tho Inlorite plateau, south of the village. 

‘^The site wee apparently a factory for small flakes, the cores 
temaiuing, 44 in nnmher, being smaU m size. Strike-a-bghte 
were evidently a spooiaUty.lS of them having been found, a larger 
number than met with in any other looaUty. Two of these are 
made of chert, the remaiuiag 16 of agete or chalcedony; of the 
cores 21 arc of agato or chalcedony, 1 of jasper and 22 of chert. 
Of the 9 large flakes enumerated 5 are of agate, 2 of bloodstone, 
1 of jaeper aad I of oHert. Besides the above were a slingstoue of 
dark grey bloodstone and four selected stones of chert, blood¬ 
stone, agate and jasper respectively. 

A small number of good agate cores was found scattered about 
the surface north of the railway terminus at Bodeli in the 
Orsaug valley. One, No. 3045 of glassy white quartz is m the 


collection. 

Oa the surface around the great iron, sl^ mounds at Samdhi 
above referred to, I found various agate and chert cores and a 
few flakes and strite-a-lights. No. 3046, a chalcedony flake, 
No. 3047, an agate core and No. 3048, a dark brown chert double 
core, are shown. 

On the bank of tBe Mobar river opposite Kappadwanj a good 
triple core, medium eize, of red and white mottled chert, was found 
by mo, which shovred distinct sand blast polish. 
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The bigUest aand-blaafc polish I have ever oome acroaa I 
noted on a double core of orange agate I found on the low loeae 
hill north of Wasai in Vijapur taluq. This core No. 3236* is 
figured in Plate 12. 

In front of a tiny shrine in a deep gaily at Banpura I found 
a number of animal figurines one of whicJi No. 3261* is in the 
oolleotion. It is quite small in sise. On the left or south bank 
of the Oooma river in Sauli taluk Miss V. A. Foote found a 
very choice little ohaloedony core, milky with glassy lustre. It 
beats the number 3058. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


NOTES ON FINDS MADE IN KATHIAWAR. 

The end of 1893 and the first half of 1894 were spent 
hy me in making a geological snrTej of the Gaekwar's provinces 
in Kathiawar and they proved rich in prehistoric remains mostly 
of somewhat later age than those met with in the Gujarat 
provinces. 

I commenced the survey at Amreli} the principal town in the 
prant or province of that name. My work in Kathiawar was 
very materially lightened hy the great courtesy and kindness of 
Major Ferris/ the Assistant Political Agent, who alw show^ 
gfreat hospitality to my wife and self. He took much interest in 
my prehistorio researches and very generously presented me 
with a choice little collection which he had made on the old site 
at Amhavalli. I shall have to refer to his specimens farther on. 

Among the more noteworthy of my finds, I would mention 
the following: No. 3410jS, part of a shallow plate with wide rim, 
light red in colour and polished, quite unlike any of the 
southern pottery. It stands on a very low foot. It was found 
near the village on the right bank of the Topi river several miles 
north of Amreli. 

No. 3410-1 is an interesting and well-made pygmy flake of 
crimson jaspery chert found at Versara, 74 miles north-east by 
east of Amreli. It is a very pretty object. 

Furtlier east still at the town of Damnagar in the fields north 
of the camping tope, a great number of chank shell bangles were 
found—Nos. 3410c and 3-110-4 to 3410-44, and as usual idl had 
been broken. They showed many patterns. With them [ found 
a remarkable bead made of a Trochns shell, the sides ot wnioh 
had been perforated in three places by grinding. A figure of it 
will be found in Plate 41. Beside these, I obtained from the same 
spot No. 3412, a small hammer of pale green and purplish 
bloodstone ; and a slingstone of white chert in a brown base, the 
number of which is 3418. 

Interesting remains of a small copper smelting indnstry were 
met with a little to the west of Enpavati, a village 15 miles 


* Colonel Perris lately retired from the FoUUoal Agency at Kolhapur 
where he had won the eeteem and affeotion of all he came in contact wtth 
(Kovember 1908}. 
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soatli-eastbj eoxith of Damnogar; they were small heaps of copper 
slag and man^ small pieces of malachite (carbonate of copper) 
lying abont on the soxface. The villagers conld gi^e no informa¬ 
tion about the industry or the provenance of the ore close to the 
slag heaps. On one heap I found a very interesting belted 
hammer of grey gabbro which had been very badly used and was 
much broken; the face and belt or groove for the handle are 
however fairly preserved, and the latter shows that a high polish 
had been g^iven to the implement in completing it. Xt is figored 
in Plate 37 and bears the number 3428. While striking my 
camp at Kopavati, an old shepherd passed close to me spinning 
with a distaff. The rays of the rising sun glinted on tlie spindle 
whorl as he moved along and X got him to show it to mo. It 
was evidently prehistoric in age and had been found in the ruins 
of an ancient village some miles to the south and ontside the 
Baroda territory, and to my great regret I was unable to visit the 
old site. The old man was quite willing to part with his spindle 
whorl and sold it to me and went off quite pleased with himself. 

The spindle whorl is made of pale brown polished earthenware 
and is numbered 3423/. Xn shape it is very like number 2605s, a 
spindle whorl X found at Patpsd in Kumool district. On my 
return march to Bamnagar, I found an interesting series of 
cores and some good selected stones (agate, chert and jasper) as 
also some small flukes near to the mosque south of the town. 

These are numbered from 3429 to 8445. 

Some 8 miles to the north-east of Damnagsr on the top of Ambaidi bfiL 
Ambaldi hill I found a small number of scrapers, cores and 
selected stones, of which No. 3440, a small and broad scrapor of 
red chert, has been figured in Plate 13, because shapely and 
well made. It is difficult to divine for what purpose these very 
small tools wore made. All the scrapers, cores and the selected 
stones with one exception ere of chert, Xhe exception, No. 3454, is 
a green moss agate. The only object not of stone here found was 
the spent of a vessel of brown earthenware of no special interest. 

After leaving Ambaldi I visited Vala State, where Vala town Khijri* 
is a place of some interest to be described farther on.^ On my ^ 

retain tbenoe to Arareli I travelled along the railway, rather Greek facie*, 
north of the Damnegar talnq, and in so doing crossed the little 
outlying Tappa of Khijria, and to the west by south of Khijria 
village hit upon a small but very interesting pottery site. The 
specimens found were unfortunately mere fragments but deserv¬ 
ing of much notice, because of the very high class quality of 
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many of them which present a distinctly classical Gh^ek facies 
and are ntterly unlike the pottery finds made elsewhere with two 
exceptions. The ware is red or pale red in colour and very hwd 
in texture, having been well fired. Various pieces show very 
high polish. Several pieces are deserving of special notice, 
for example, No. 3493-77, figured in Plate 18, the low conical lid 
of a vessel strangely small to be fnmished with a steam hole. 
It is of red ware nnpolisbed but shapely, and unluckily its edge 
iH much broken. No. 8498-81 is part of the side of a vase of 
very fine quality, light red in colour and half polished. The 
middle of the fragment shows a thick rounded fillet below four 
fiutings. Below the fillet is a plain hand. In the figure the 
flntings are represented as occurring above the fillets, but I 
am doubtful if the fragment should not have been turned the 
other way. The curve of the fragment is but very slight, so the 
perfect vase must have been of good size and doubtless a very 
good-looking specimen of the fictile art, though nuforiunately too 
little remains to allow of attempting a pictorial restoration. 
No. 8498-87, also figured in Plate 18, though but a small 
sherd, is a remarkable one, because so absolutely unlike any 
other of my other finds elsewhere. It is of hard isabel coloured 
terra cotta and shows a band or part of a band of strong 
readings which probably occupied the bulge of the vessel, which 
as shown by the slight curvatuni of the sherd, must have 
been one of very fair size. No. 3493-98 is the base of a 
vase or bowl of light red polished terra cotta, bnfPy in colour 
underneath, and the entire vessel must have been a very orna- 
meutalone. It is figured in Plate 31. Of the nnfigured specimens. 
Nos. 3493-82-88 and 84 are deserving of special notice on account 
of the beauty of their material and colour. The ware is very dense 
and hard in texture and beautifully polished, and I have nowhere 
else seen anything so truly high class. From the perfect polish 
retained by these sherds it is clear that they can only have been 
exposed for a very short time. The site, which I left with great 
regret at being unable to revisit it and make excavations, lies 
about half a mile south of the railway bridge over the Tepi 
river, which runs south past Amreli into the Sbetranji river. 

Lying some 8 miles west of Amreli is the village of Akka 
dia Mota, around which I collected a very good series of strike-a- 
lights, scrapers, cores and Bakes of chert, agate, chalcedony and 
bloodstone of considerable beauty. With them were some 9 or 
10 seleoted stones of chert of gay and striking colours. The 
numbers run from 3494 to 3531. Of these special attention is 
due to No. 3498a, a scraper of purple and pink chert furnished 
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with nicks to help attaching it to some kind of handle. They aro 
placed one on each side at one end. 

Thirteen miles to S. by W. of Amrcli at Babapor the alluvium 
in the left bank of the Sbetranji river above the village yielded 
a laige and important series of flakes, scrapers, 8trika>a-light8, 
sling stones and ooros and a few selected stones, numbered 
from 3533 to 3615. The most noteworthy of this series is No. 
3533, a thin, leaf^sbaped flake of wine^red chert, very delicately 
biserrated. The bulb end is wanting. Of much interest also is 
No. 3570, a triangular pieroer of brown red chert, which would 
have been very oflicient in making holes in leather or wood. 
The three sirike-a-lights, Nos. 3543, 3544 and 3545, of rich 
coloured chert, would from their good shapes have proved very 
useful had they ever been brought into use. 

Tho Babapor site yielded somo 13 broken shell bangles, one 
of which. No. 3615-1, shows a raised fillet of right sloping barleU 
lying between two grooves. It had been roll^ but not enough 
to mar the uncommon pattern materially, so I figured it in Plate 
42. Of pottery I obtained only one sherd, the foot of a small 
vase of red polished pottery. It bears the number 3615-a. 

Prom a small site two miles above Babapor on the left bank 
of the river, I got 7 sherds of earthenware of good quality. 
These are Nos. 3621*5 to p, and No. 3622-5. AUaro noteworthy, 
but the best which is quite unique in its colouring is No. d621-e, 
the shoulder of a moch painted pot polished outside but rough 
inside. The colour is applied in bands seven in number, of which 
one broad and two narrow bands are red, three bands are purple 
and one is pink. A well*shaped oval trimmed flake of white agate 
which came from this site will he found flgpired in Plate 10, No. 
3623. Very many of tho flakes and other artifacts procured at 
and to the south of Babapur are mode of variolitio chert, a stone 
forming several veins in the western part of the Dhari taluq. 
Shades of yellow or yellow brown ai-e the most oharacteristio 
colours of these artifacts. 

Beside the large series of shell bangles, AmbavalU site did not 
give much of great interest, as very little good pottery was met 
with and no specimens of neolithic stone work. No. 3622-71 18 
the mouth of a small water bottle of light red earthenware 
painted red. No. 3622*72 is the lip of a goblet, thin and upright, 
of red polished ware. No. 3622-79 is a spindle whorl of pale 
reddish rough earthenware. No. 3622*S0ai8 a small crateriform 
bowl, nearly entire, of pale reddish ware. 

The old site at AmbavalU from which Major (now Colonel) 
Perris gave me so many interesting specimens, yielded a capital 
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e -u ■n\r shell bangles, many of which show remark&ble 
senes o ° —i. joh jnnch might be said if space allowed; but 

{rriTsS^mels I figured ia Plate 43 will speak better 

^''nnT^viroIs oFsatnftdhiala (22^ miles south of AmreU) to the 
1 AAst of the village, yielded sonxe good speoimens 

.Tpts oorts, strikeru^ht, and selected .tones. The 
flakee wrapera end cores are of variona, mostly bnght oolonr^, 

* ’ -= AWf bloodstone and chalcedony, the most noteworthy 

Srn tluK No. 86246. a triple core of rich blue green blood- 
«i™e Another triple core, No. 3626, of interest is made of bluish 
obiJcedony No. 3629 is a strike-a-ligbt of dull brownish red 

chert, square in plan, with three bereUed sides. 

The onvirous of Umna, a village 31 miles south of Amreh, 
proved very rich in small chipped neolithic artifacts made of 
chert, bloodstone, chalcedony, agate and quartz and shape<l into 
Hakes sorapors, incurved scrapers, fiafce knives, strike-a-lighto 
and many cores. In company with these artifacts were many 
selected stones of much beauty of colour. The beat finds were 
made on the maidan south of the village and ou the open plain 
(also a trae maidan) lying to the north-east of the village and 
stretching away to the foot of the great Lapala hill. 

The specimens found south of Umria are nomhered from 
3632 to 3718. Those found lo the north-east are numbered from 
3719 to 3840. Of the former series I would call attention to 
Nos. 3035 to 36376, and of these to No. 3636 wHoh is a soraper 
incurved at both ends and figuredin Plate 13. It is a very shapely 
little tool which would have served well for scraping thin wands 
for arrow shafts. All of these incurved scrapers are entira Many 
and of tl'O ohert and agate cores are snch pretty ohjeote and bright 
©orea. ooloured, that ono wonders they were not drilled and converted 
into beads, but their beauty for that purpose does not seem to 
have struck the neolithic people. 

Of the finds made to the north-east of Umria village by far 
the greater namber are cores made of chert, bright ooloured in 
many cases. Flakes, scrapers and strike-a-lights were of rare 
occnrrence; of the flakes Nos. 3762 to 3766 might, from their 
shape, have served as arrow points, but they were not specially 
worked for that purpose and show neither barbs nor tangs like the 
typical arrow-he^s of other oonntries. Nos. 3754 and 8765 are 
good chert strike-a-lights, the first oval and the second circular 
in shape. No. 3761 is a giving tool or “ burin ** of deep red 
chert. The selected stones Nos. 3839 to 3846 are all specimens of 
chert of very varied and mostly gay colours. 
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Prom the left bank of the Ohakrora nallab, a few milee south Chakrom 
of Umria I obtainod several good cores of ohert, ono of which ““***^* 

No. 3S49 may have been iutendcd for a striko^a-light. It 
shows 10 radiating flakes and is of pink colour. No. 3854 is a 
triple core of chalcedony from which 4-, 9 and 4 flakes had been 
struck in three several directions. 

The Nigala Tappa, a small but interesting outlying patch of 
the Baroda teriitory, 42 miles south of Amreli, gave me a couple * ** ' 
of good chert sorapors, No. 3855) deep ciimson and purplish in 
colouT) and No. 3856, crimson, omnge and bine in colour and 
showing a large bulb of percussion. No. 3857 is a flake knife 
of chert, dull crimson in colour and quadrangular in section with 
one cutting edge. 

Of the 11 cores hero collected, Noe. 3869 and 3860 arc of 
chalcedony, and the remaining 9 of richly coloured chert, probably 
taken from tlie once important but nearly worked out small vein 
of that rook which occurs to the southward of the village of Nigala 
42 miles south of Amreli. This vein yielded 22 of the selected 
stones (Nos. 3869 to 3890), only one, No. 3891, being of white 
agate. The vivid colouring of the selected stones is very 
remarkable. 

Another source of the richly coloured cherts so largely utilized Khambo. 
by the neolithic people was a vein occurring at Khamba a 
Gaekwari village on tbe Dhantravari river, 10 miles north of 
Nigala 

In the flat tract between Umria and BLard in tbe centre of a trne 
the Dhari mahal, or taluq, I collected, beside a series of 13 ■•■«>w-h6ad. 
capital brightly coloured chert cores, a fragment of what I regard 
as a possibly true worked arrow-head of brown grey ohert. This 
bears number 3892 and is flgured in Plate 14. It is distinctly 
worked and appears to be the tang of a true arrow-head, but the 
only one I really accept as such, with confidence. 

Of the localities yielding prebistorics that I happed upon in 
the south-western part of the Dhart taluq in February and March 
several were rich in cores, small scrapers and worked flakee of 
ohert; of many and often rich colours, as wel) os some of agate 
and bloodstone. A number of selected stones of the same 
materials accompanied the above. 

Two of the localitieB rich in these pretty stones occurred at Chsolai. 
Chaohai, IS miles from Dhari, the one at the foot of the big 
conical hill north-east of the village, the other at foot of the hills 
across the valley south of the village a couple of miles to the 
southward. The number of small flakes corresponding in size to 
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tv whicli were found witli them was very small: they had 

A ^ intlRaa been carried away to be need elsewhere. The uses 
smaU Cakes were put to are not very ob™ue and the 
f M ia nne affording grounds for speculation; they may have 
r^ready hinted at page 22 serred for heads to small drills as 
• r for tiny arrows and as points for tatooing instruments. 
'n,'r chert oame from small veins which are met with here and 
ttere in the trap rocks. Different fragments of the stones 
chinned evidently varied in their readmess to chip nicely and 
wherVthey flaked kindly the makers went in owasionaUy tor 
making secondary and more rarely for making tertiap^ sets of 
Tkes off the same selected stone. These secondary and tertiary 
ots of flaVes always lie in a directioa different from the primary 
let which was almost invariably the principal set in importance. 

Of especial interest among the specimens found at the two 
Chachai sites are the following 

From the square foot of Ghaohai Hill North 

No. 3922_T’iake of white agate, three aides trimmed. 

No. 3921—-Arrow points P? of spherulitio chert. 

No. 8926 —Double core, chert, deep dull crimson. 

No. 3926—Double core, chert, deep red brown- 
No 8929—Double oore, chert, deep dull crimson. 


Prom the north foot of the hills, south of Chachai village— 
No. 3972—Flake scraper of yellow ochre chert. 

No. 3975—!Plake, triangular pinky chert. 

No. 3977—Scraper of white agate. 

No. 3979—Strike-8-light of red chert. 


From my camp at Chachai I completed the examination 
of the plexus of hig-h hills around the Sar Kala peak (2128'), the 
highest point in the “ Gir ”, the large forest tract in which alone 
lions remain in India and though I wandered far and wide in the 
forest, I oame upon, no traces of them. From Chachai I could 
not march down direct to Kodinar, a small port on the coast, but 
had to return north-eastward to get on to the highroad leading 
from Dhuri to the sea and in so doing I had to camp at a place 
called Dhalkania, and there came on an old pottery site about 
half a mile south-west of the village lying on the west side 
of a rather deep gully. On the surfoce of the fields there, 
I collected a rather interesting series of pottery fragments of a 
kind quite unlike the recent local ware and of very superior 
quality. The noajority of the sherds are of pale or light red 
colour and unpolished, bat No. 4041-17, the foot of a vase of 
fine quality, is of bright red colour varnished; so also is 
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No. 4041-21, the side of a mediam sized ohatty, bright red in 
ooloor and polished, with a plain fillet above a groove on the 
shoulder of the vessel. No. 4041-24 is the side of a raediam-sized 
dish, or sancer, with a wavy inside surface ; the vessel is of light 
red ware polished externally. Nos. 4041-30 and 4041-31 are sides 
of vessels of light red terra cotta. No. 4041-1 is the lip of a vase 
of pale red terra cotta with a left barred fillet. No. 4041-3 is the 
lip of a flattish dish-like vessel of red polished ware with a very 
widely expanded slightly carved lip. 


yo(t.-~In Addomliim Ko. XX will bo fonnd notes on the oowsts 
Okhamondal. 


of 
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FINDS MADE IN VALA STATE. 

The objects I came across in this small Slate should, I think, 
be classed as protohistoric rather than prehistoric, a decision m 
which I was confirmed by studying the contents of the smell 
museum the Thakoor of the State had established for the preser¬ 
vation of the larger antiquities which are found from tune to time, 
when the ruins of the old city of Vallabipnr are exposed by 
diirfirinjr foundations for new houses, the modern town standii^ on 
the ruins of the ancient one which was reputed to he one of the 
most ancient of Hindu settlements. The 
his little museum with just pride and presented me with No. 8457, 
a fine specimen of a doable club-ended pestle made of mica trap 
of very fair finish and drab in colour. The general shape may be 
described as a compressed cylinder and the whole was weU 

^^n^old^Uager who had seen me hunting about for beads 
bromrht his collection, made before my arrival, and I look^ 
thniugh it carefully and found that it consisted mainly of the 
contents of a lapidary’s shop which were so inte^tmg th^ I 
boturht them of him. It is moluded in the Nos. 3460 to 3^0, 
the^ost interesting object being No. 3400, a plano-co^ex lens 
of Umpid rock crystal about an inch in diameter. This was 
doubtless meant to be used as an eye for an idol. Similar eyes 
are to be seen let into figures of Kali with a deep red piece ot 
tinsel underneath to give the face the 

expression so much admired by her votaries. No 3164 is a smaU 
piece of brown and white onyx cut table shape, but left unpolished. 
No 3479 is the head of a small seal of sardonyx well cut but 
^thout any device on it. Nos. 3465 to 3478 and 3480 are 
beads, 4 of crystal. 5 of sardonyx. 3 of onyx. 1 of agate. 1 of 
amethyst and 1 of lapis lazuli; several are rough and imperforate. 

With the above are two lots of chips, the one, No. 3484, of 
chalcedony of dark and light green, lovely tinte P^' 

daced by copper staining; the other lot, No. 3485 of red 
sardonyx. No. 3459 is a smaU thin disc of brown trap, some piece 

in a game in all probability. , u v i, 

The mins of old VaUabipur proved to be noh m chank shell 

bangles with which I collected a few marine shells of interest: 
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No. 3493-2, a Nerita sbcll perforated and made into a 'bead; 
No. 8498-3, a perfect Nassa ^eli and 8493-5, a small conus also 
perfect; No. 3493-6 (fignred in Plate 41) a very small thick 
enshion-like discovery carefully finished but not polished: it may 
very probably have been intended for a bead, but have remained 
imperforate. Of the bangles many show very considerable orna¬ 
mentation and ten of them were accordingly Bgured in Plate 42, 
but many of the unfignred ones are also worthy of examination. 

An object of no little interest is No. 3493-76, an archaic Hindu 
figure of a lion made of miliolite limestone, now much weathered 
and dirty pinky grey in colour. 
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JETPUR STATE, KATHIAWAR 

Oa the 18th Febraarj 1894,1 worked to the eastward of my 
camp -which I had occasion to pitch near the Kankawao station on 
the railway, 18 miles west by north of Amreli, and on ft low 
rising ground came -ftcross a site, east of tho old ginning miU on 
which there was scattered about a great deal of broken pottery 
of a type I was then unaeqaainted with. A great search for 
fragments of vessels of recognizable shape resulted in my collect¬ 
ing the following series in which are several of decided interest. 

The specimens No. 3911-3-4-5 and 6 are lotahs of rough ware 
pale red in colour. No. 3911-B is o red chatty bowl with the side 
sharply turned down and out. No. 3911 -10 is the Up of a very flat 
dish of fine grained but unpolished ware. Nos. 3911-11 to 17 arc 
bowls with upright sides and sharp edged Ups of Ught ware. 
Nos. 3911-13 to 17 are painted deep and bright rod; 3911-14 
aho^ deep red on top of the lip: 3911-16 shows four lines of 
dark red brown. No. 3911-18 is the large and thick lip of a very 
shallow platter; it is painted with brown bands on bright red. 
No. 39U-20 is the upright lip of a large vessel of very pale red 
ware painted a deep red. No. 3911-21 is tho upright thick Up 
square topped of a large vessel of very pale bath-bnok ware 
painted red brown and is figured in Plate 33. No. 3911-23 is the 
lip and neck of a medium-sized chatty of greenish grey colour. 
No 3911-26 is part of a small upright vessel of bath-brick ware 
with a fiUet round the middle of it No. 3911-30 is the conical 
lid of a small vessel which was not found. The Ud which is black 
is greatly corroded by the siction of the brackish water I found it 
in, for I picked it out of a small but very saline stre^. In shape 
thi s Ud corresponds closely to a lid No. 15lfia which I fonnd at 
Sindavallum in Bellary district, and figured iu Plate 38. 
No. 8911-13 is a disc of rough brown ware perforated by a weU- 
drilled hole which is not centrical however ; No, 3011-b2 is a 
remarkable disc of light brown ware, slightly biconcave and 
with the edges ground round ; the biconoavity of the disc must 
have been due to its being inteutionaUy made of that shape; 
it is evidently not a mere converted sherd as are the great 
majority of other pottery discs. It is figured in Plate 31. 
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The wKole of tbia series is stu generis and tho site deserving of 
mnoli closer search. geological work in the Amreli prant 
of Baroda lay many miles to the southwards and I never had 
another opportunity of visiting the Kankawao site much to my 
regret. 
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KAI^AT state, BALUCHISTAN. 

Foar Bpccimetifl, fragments of three funereal urns and one bowl, 
were preseiTed to me by Mr. Hughes BuUer, I.C.S who procured 
them at Sompur Doob. The urns are remarkably unlike any 
type of pottery met with in the south of the penmsula, m the 
Dc^n in Gujarat or Kathiawar, and are of extraordmary coarse¬ 
ness and of very pale colour. The bowl is creamy pink in colour 
and the fracture pale red with a sandstone texture. 

They bear the numbers 4132 to 4135. The fragments are 
of insufficient size to give much idea of the size or shape of the 
vessels. 


CHAPTER XXVIir. 


SIND. 

The prehistoric objects obtained from this province are flakes 
and cores of flint from Rohri on the left bank of the Indus, some 
of which were given to me by my old friend and colleague, the late 
Dr. AV. T. Blanford, f.r.8. ; these were Nos. 4044 to 4050. The 
other specimens Nos. 4051-4053 I procured from the Indian 
Moseum in exchange for South Indian palseoliths. 

No. 4054, the largest of the cores and a remarkably fine 
specimen, made of grey mottled flint, probably came from Rohri 
also. It was given to me by the late Mr. George Lavelle (of the 
Mysore Geologioal Department) who found it, as a paper weight, 
on his father’s table after the latter’s death * and believed it to 
be of Indian provenance—an idea which the nature and work¬ 
manship of the core strongly favonrs. The size of the flakes 
struck from this core would have fitted them well to be used as 
razors or knives. It is figured in Plate 52 and the saw-fiake 
No. 4047 is figured in Plate 9. The flskes obtained at Bohri are 
of poor quality as compared with the cores that might be expected. 


* Mktbael Lavene, the rediiooTerer of tho Kolar Oold Minos in Mysore, s man 
mooh roBpooted bj all who reallj know' him. 
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NOTES ON SPECIMENS FROM THE JABALPUR 
DISTRICT. 

The small series of neolithic remains from Jabalpnr included 
in my ooUeotiun was obtained from the Indian Museum by 
exchange for the purpose of comparison with the cores and flakes 
which I had found in some quantity in the Ceded Districts, Guja¬ 
rat and Kathiawar. In the only visit I paid to Jabalpur my 
attention was devoted to geological features and 1 came across no 
prehistoric remains of any kind; moreover I had only a couple of 
days at my disposal and was not on the lookout for such things. 

The specimens thatl obtained, Nos. 4055 to 4073, consist of a 
burin, 2 flakes, a scraper, and 15 capital and very typical cores 
of chert and jasper. 

The most interesting specimen in the series is No. 4055, a 
burin of chert of the identical shape of the flint burins used by 
the old palroolithic artists of the French bone oaves to engrave 
upon bone and ivory their wonderfully spirited sketches of their 
animal contemporaries. It differs in size only from a specimen 
from the well-known caves of Les Eyries in Dordogne (Prance) 
now in my private collection. The Jabalpur speoiraen measures 
2t^" in length against the ‘lie French speci¬ 

men, and is made of pale greenish yellow and white chert with 
a pink tip, while the latter is made of flint.* 

The two flakes Nos. 4066 and 4057, the former of chalcedony 
and the latter of chert, have both of them well marked bulbs of 
percussion. Of the cores special attention should be given to 
No. 4061 (a doable core of red banded jasper) aud Nos. 4072 and 
4073 (both made of agate) on account of their good shape and 
workmanship. 


* In Plate 12 the bnrin ii ropreeeoted as showiog a projecting lomp on its 
rijlit side, this wst owing to tbo occidental slipping of the piece of wax which 
fastened it to the upright frame in front of the camera. 
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BANDA STATE, 

The three neolithic objects obtained from this part of Central 
T wore nrocurod by mo from the Indian Mnseom by exohanp 
m-rtad in 1837 with my friend, the late Mr. Wood Mason, the 
then^perintendent of that institution. Two of these »rtifao«. 
Nos 4074 and 4075, are celts of theordimry axe type made of 
rock the third No. 4076 is a hammer axe of similar 
mXial. They offer no specially noteworthy features of shape 
«r otherwise but are distinctly of interest as showing gr^t 
resenlbUnoe'to weapons of the same type from Southern India 
which are in the collection, from wUch it le alegitimate mference 
that their makers must hare had the same ideas as to shape and 
the process of manufacture, and were in fart on the same plane of 
oivUization and very probably contempoxanee. 
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EEWAH STATE. 

With only one exception the specimens in 
series were given to me in 1B98 ty my fnend and ‘colleague Mr. 

Eichard Dixon Oldham, lata of the Geolopoal Sorvey of Indm. 
who was, as far as I know, the fiiat person to discover palaoliths 

in this part of India. ^ .t. ^ PaJfoonthe of 

The palaeoliths are of especial interest as they aw made o£ p„coU*Dito. 

porcellanite, a kind of hornstone or heked shale which occurs in 

the lower Vindbyan rooks of this region. , . . * v 

The very great amount of weathering the implements have 
sntfered is a strong proof of their great antiquity, and the great 
change the stone has undergone ie clearly shown in some of the 
aooidLtal chips that have been befallen them, the unaltered 
stone being quite dark, almost black m colour, while the weather- 
ing of older breakage shows in shades of groy of greater pal^ 
new acoordiog to their age. This is speoiaUy noticeable in 
No. 4079, the outer scrtaoe of which is quite drab in colour. 

No. 4081 is a very rude scraper of light brown drab weathering 
Yellowish and No. 4082 is a chopper of similar oolonr. A sjwm- 
men of great interest from the Eewah 

by exoLnge from the Indian Museum is No. 4104, a very 
sLpely Uttie pointed-oval palmolith of creamy 9 ”" very 
simEar in quality to some of the sonthern quortmto. It m figured 

To turn to the neoliths. No. 4084 is a mace head of hght 
brown colour of a pale brown rather stoatoid matoal and is 
probably a pebble which has been well and care ally di^ed. 

No 4085 is a fine massive maoe head apparently of san^* 
rtone • floured in Elate 52. No. 4086 is half a 

sharp edges, with one end gone and tne rem^ing end 
tranoateir The material is apparently quartzite rather weatoered. 

No. 4087 is a discoid worked flake of chert (P). No. 4089 is 
Lf of a small mace head which broke before the tolling was 
completed Of interest also is No. 4105 a neohth.o meiding- 
stone of dark purple gritty quartzite, typical m shape, ^ven to me 
mv friend Mr. 0. Michie Smith, Government Astronomer, 
^iatos^X piok^ it up in the camp of the Total Solar Eclipse 
party at Sadol in 1896 or 189 
11 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


OHOTA NAGPUB. 

»«.?/'iuESa OOLLBCTED BY THE LATE Ms. WOOD-MABON, WHEN 
SPECIMBSS^OO^j^^^^^^^ OP THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 

Thifl most interesting series was presented to me by Mr. Wood- 
a valaed friend who was intensely mteres^d in 

i ^B^rics. It oons^ts of 17 small neolithic celts of fibrolite and 
al^ and 7 pointed flakes of chert which he collected near Ranchi 
and which flakes he regarded as tree worked wrow-heads a 
point on which however I could not agree with him as I could 
Liv reirard them as acddentnlly pointed flakes such as are not 
infreauwitly met with in localities where chert or agate flakes 
ha^been prepared for other purposes. I cannot see any tr^es 
of positive designed working which are so exceedingly 
in true arrow-heads from many oonntnea. I have already dwelt 
open this strange absence of reaUy worked stone ariow-h^ds 
and have speculated upon possible reasons for this notable fact 
(see anU p 21). The people who could chip such exceedingly 
delicate tittle implementa as some of the pygmy knives found in 
Guiarat and the Deccan and some of the beautiful serrated flakes 
and delicately liniahed scrapers as are to be seen in the collection 
could have had no possible difficulty in manufacturing stone 
arrow-beads had they been inolmed so to do. It is hardly 
possible to imagine them unacquainted with bows and arrows. 

The flakes Nos. 4126 to 4131 which Mr. Wood-Mason regarded 
as true worked arrow-heads I can only, as said above, look upon 
as mere accidental flakes, for none of them show any secondary 
working, or any attempt to give them barbs or otherwise to 
improve their shapes. All are made of chert. Among the possi¬ 
ble arrow-heads of my own finding I can only mention Nos. 3892 
and 48. The former of these appears to be the tang of a really 
worked airow-head of chert. I found it near Umria in E athiawar 
and have fignred it in Plate 14. No 43 is a broad head with a 
transverse catting edge of the type called *'tranohet by the 
French archseologiste. It is made of chert and was found by me 
at the very interesting prehistoric site at Sawyerpnram in 
Tinnevelly district exposed by the removal, by .^lian agency 
doubtless, of part of the southern end of the great teji or red sand 
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du»e. As possibly another sample of a toe 
shaped in front and rrith a long and broad tang, hnt no h^hs i 
wnilw mention No. 1366-62 found on Bamdurg in Bellary 

1. B.» n, b.. ?« ■» !«■ 

of its having been intentionally worked, and so also g 

to No 2795 from Eawslkonda, Sindunor Wnq, Hy eta , 
which is made of agate, and is also figured in the some plate. 

, With what object the smaU celts were made is a 
not qnito easy to answer positivelyThey were mamfestly to 
XaU toW any nse as weapons or for ordinary agrmnltaial 

porposes but they may have been toys for the neolithic 
L ^sibly have been prepared as miniature weapons or used o 
oer^onial purposes to be carried attached to slight wands M indi- 
c:;iom of r^or office. Nos. 4109 and 

for good shape and careful workmanship. Nos. 4112 and 4110 
were finished with rather blunt edges. No. 4115 shows instead of 
a sharp edge a broad blunt hammer face like atypical hammer aie. 
The fibrolite has taken in some specimens a very good polish and 
^a d“y good-looking stone. No. 4114 shows one square and 

'’“*That'^^e’'thom-hoadod arrows answered them pmpose v«y 

thoroughly may have been one reaaon why the bow bec^e ^ 

fSte weapon of the Aryan people, de^ribed lu the Eigv^., 
wralso praeLed the plan of poieomng ih^ 
they then made of stag-horn or bone. See Dr. a Sohr^er . 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples. y 

F. B. Jevone, Also anie p. 21._ 

“7T^".b.^agsr~littl. oelto might po..ihly h.vs ..rvri .. .pod., if 
fa.t«i)ed St th* end! of h^odlei of luiUblo loajth. 


SmftU celts. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HAZARXBAGH DISTfilOT, BENGAL. 

CoBsidera'ble interest attaches to the two specimens which 
alone represent this part of Western Bengal. Both of them are 
of copper and formed part of a great cache of copper implements 
foond some thirtj ^ears ago in the neighbonrhood of the old 
Bareganda oopper mine. They were very kindly given to me by 
my fHend Dr. Saisse, the manager of the great Giridih coal mines 
(belonging to the East India ^ilway Company) when I visited 
them in 1887. Both specimens are figured in Plate 19. No. 4106 
is a broad heavy axe-head which if well handled must have been 
a formidable weapon. It was probably secored to its handle by 
means of rings and wedges after the fashion of the laterite 
cotters' axes used in Travancore, as shown in the sketch facing 
page 63. When given to me by Dr. Saisse the axe-head was 
covered by a beantifol green patina which was to my intense 
disgust cleared off by an officious servant who had removed 
it from its proper resting place, with, I firmly believe, the 
felonious intention of selling it as old metal and would have 
done so but that I missed it just in time and made sharp enquiry 
for it when it reappeared but minus its lovely patina I The 
other specimen No. 4107, a large woman's armlet, had not been 
tampered with and remains as when I first got it. 

At a big fair at Giridih I witnessed an amusing scene, a 
party of young women being fitted with thin bangles too small in 
size to go on kindly. They submitted to have their hands squeesed 
very severely by the vendors and were suffering such pains that 
they were weeping bitterly during the process yet oontinued to 
suffer for the sake of vanity. The girls wore, I bdieve, Santhalis. 

Such a painful process must have been often submitted to by 
the wearers of shell bangles which were often far too small to he 
got over a woman's hand of round size without very severe 
manipulation. 

A Tamil poot, whose name I cannot recall, wrote about ladies 
of high rank laying aside theix* gold bracelets when going into 
mourning and wearing shell bangles for a time. This was an 
ancient custom. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CEYLON. 

At pages 250 and 251 of tlie Catalogne KaUonn^ will 
be foand three lista of neolithio artifoots obtained in Cejlon in 1908 
and which I added to my oolleotion as I regarded them of groat 
interest for comparison with the works of the Indian neolithic 
people, even though the ovidonoe famiehod may not suffice to 
establish an ethnic relationship between the two peoples. It 
proves they had some identical wants which led them to shape 
hard stones into tools snob as scrapers and inonrved sorapers 
wherewith to reduce to the desired thickness the shafts of their 
arrows, lancee and javolina. Some of the Ceylon quartz objects 
oertainly seem to be'true arrow*heads, although in India the 
neolithic people appear to have contented themselves with vegetable 
substitutes snob as strong and big thorns and not to have gone in 
largely, if at all, for stone arrow-heads. 

The nearly entire absence if not total want of stone arrow¬ 
heads in India is a fact that cannot be gainsaid though sorapois, 
saws, strike-a-lights and flakes of many kinds occur numerously 
in many neolithio sites together with 'boantifnlly worked pygmy 
flekes and knives and provo abundantly that their makers 
could have produced excellent arrow-heads if they had ohosen to 
do so. Their suoccssors in the early iron age tamed out iron 
arrow-heads of capital shape and workmanship. 

The three lists above referred to are firstly an enumeration of 
neolithic artifacts collected by myself on Atgalla hill 3 miles east 
of Gampola after having seen the very fine collection of such tools 
made by my friend Mr. John Pole, the pioneer explorer of the 
prehistory of the mountain region of Ceylon. The speoimens are 
marked C.A. (1-26). 

The second list represents a series of quartz neoliths very 
kindly given to me by Mr. Pole. They are marked O.M. (1 to 29) 
and came from MaskelUya. 

The third list represents a second series of artifacts given me by 
Mr. Pole who obtained them from near Matald, north of Kandy. 
They are marked C (1-18). 

The lists show the nature of the several objects and the 
special obaraoter of the quartz they are made of. The objects pre¬ 
pared are flakes, scrapers, strike-a-lights, piercers and possibly 
arrow-heads. 
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CBYl/OK. 


Similar objects bave in some oases been made of coloured 
ohort, but Mr. Pole oould spare me none of these, they being made 
of stone rarely met with in the country. 

He will, I earnestly hope, bring out a monograph of his 
work in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon illustrated 
by hie own hand. As he is a capital draughtsman snob an 
illustrated monograph will be of great interest and value. 

I quite agree with Mr. Pole as to the age of these artifacts 
which he regards as neolithio and not palseolithio as they were 
considered by the Doctors Sarasin in their great worlc on the 
ethnography of the Veddahs. 


Ifi? 


LIST 

01 ' 

PALABOUTHIC SITES REPRESENTED IN 
THE FOOTE COLLECTION. 


Aviyur— 

No. 82. Collected by self ..Madura dietriot. 

Vanganum Kudi Kad—• 

Nos. 83 and 84. Collooted by self .. .. Taujore district. 

Ninniyur, Udayarpalaiyam taluq— 

Noe. 87 and 68. Oolleoted by self .. Triohinopoly district. 
Karadigudda, Banavaram— 

No. 202. Collected by self •• .. .. .. Myeoio. 

Jodikatte, Tarikere taluq— 

No. 208. Found by Mr. B. Shamana .. .. .. „ 

Talya, Holalkere taluq— 

Nos. 204, 206 and 2U6. Collected by self .. .. • „ 

Jyankal, Hosdrug taluq— 

Nos. 207 and 208. Collected by eelf . „ 

Nidaghatta, Sakrepatna taluq — 

Nos. 209,210, 211. Collected by self. „ 

Lmgadaboili, Sakrepatna taluq— 

Nos. 212,213,214,216. Collected by self .. * ,, 

Lingsdahalli, north of, Sakrepatna taluq— 

Noe. 216 to 223. Collected by self . „ 

Nyamti, Honhalli tolaq— 

No. 224. Collected by self . „ 

Kadur, sooth of T. B.— 

No. 226. Collected by self . „ 

Halokundi shingle fans, 6 miles south-west 6f Bellary— 


Nos. 266a to 301. Collected by self .. .. ,« Bellaiy 

Beder Bellagal— district. 

No. 302. Collected by self . .. „ 

Gadigannru— 


Nos. 803 and 304. Collected by sell' 

Surikuppa— 

Nos. 306, 306, 307. Collected by self .. 

Nob. 1268— 61 and 1268—62. Collected by self 
Kurikuppa hill— 

No. 308. Collected by self •• 

Joga shingle fan— 

No. 309. Collected by self . 
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LIST OF Pi.L£OLITHIC SITSS 


Daroji— 

No. 810* OoUeotod by self .. .. .. . Bellary 

Badonahattl hUI, Bellary taluq— ' district. 

No. 311. Oolleofeed by self . 

Anguia, Huvinabadagalli talu^— 

No. 312. OoUeoted by self .. .. 

Hirakoraratti, liigh level shingle of Tungabhadra river— 

No. 813. Collected by self .. .. .. .. », 

Vidapan akallo— 

No. 1868. Collected by self . Anontapur 

Uaraswatipalli, Eayachoti taluq— district. 

No. 2203 A. Golleoted by self.Caddapah 

Makra-wal-palli, Rayachoti taluq— district. 

No 2203 B. Collected by self. „ 

» .. 0. Do. 

M » . 

.. E. Do. .. 

.. F. Do.. 

„ » . 

» „ H. Do. „ 

„ » I- . » 

„ „ J. Do. . 

K. Do. „ 

North Arooi district— 

No. 2204 —1 to 6. Collect^ by H. J. LeFanu, 1.0.8. .. North 

Arcot 

distriol 


Woodeoottah— 

No. 2204—6. Collected by self 


Attrampakkam— 
No. 2204— 7. 
„ 2204— 8. 
„ 2207— 9. 
„ 2204—10. 
„ 2204—11. 
2204—12. 
Walajabad— 

No. 2204—13. 


Collected by Dr. King ., 

Collected by self. 

Collected by hire. Foeto.. . 

Collected by self .. 

(Bone). CoUeoted by self 
CSoUected by self. 

Collected by Dr. Henderson .. 


Dhone, vest of— 

No. 2608. (Collected by self 
Billa 8nrgam cavea, eaet-eonth'east of— 
No. 2609. CoUeoted by self 
Vadamann— 

No. 2612. Collected by self 
Knribhodn, north of— 

No. 2612—1, 2. CoUeoted by self 
Amravati— 

No. 2613. Collected by self 


Ohingle- 

pnt 

district. 

>1 

It 

•I 

» 


■ • i» 

.. Knmool 
district. 

■ • »> 

.. Guntur, 
district. 

• • II 


II 
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Ippataxn— 

Nos. 2614, 2615, 2616, OoUeoted by self .. .. Gantar 

Gundlapalem— district. 

No. 2618. Ooilected by self . „ 

Oostap{^~> 

No. 2617- Colleoted by self .. Kistna 

district. 

JSaira— 

Nos. 2896, 2806 A. CTollsotod by self .. .. .. Bijapor. 

bladagi— 

Nos. 2897, 2898. Oollooted by self . „ 

Sadolia section, Sabarmati river— 

Nos. 8247, 3248. Collected by self .. .. .. Baroda 

Pedbamli, right banlc of Sabarmati— State. 

No. 3309. Collected by self .. *» .. .. ,, 

Sbaomow— 

Nos. 4077, 4078, 4079, 4080, 4081, 4082, 4083. Eewah 

Collected by Mr. H. D. Oldham, f.o.s., a.e.i. . . State. 

No. 4104. By exchange from the Indian Museum .. „ 







addenda 


TO 

the FOOTE COLLECTION OF INDIAN 
PfiliHISTOEIC AND PKOTOHISTORIC 

antiquities. 


I.—HAOKET'S BHUTRA FALMOUTH. 

Mr H B Medlioott in hia paper on Mr. Haokefc’s palooolith 
foond io the (^aaiforous gravela of the Narbada, shows conolusiTely 
that tho ago of those beds is quaternary, and not pliocene as 

stated by Dr. Falconer. . , . .. .. 

The mammalian remains found in the Bhutra section on me 
left (8) bank of tho river (8 miles north of Gadarwara station 
on the Great Indian Peniusula Railway) =— 

RhitwesTM namadicua oi B. ttwicornw, identical according to 
Mr. Lydekker, f.b.b., with the living speoiee. Elephaa namadicua 
is allied to tho existing species of elsph^t. Bubaha paUsindicua is 
Tery close to the living Indian wild bufifalo. and the deer is a 
near relation to. if not identical with, the b&rasingha {Cartm 
dwaauetlii). On the other hand Eiephaa insignia and Hippopoiamua 
naanadtevs belong to extinct sab-genora. the first being found 
and the latter represented by a nearly allied species in the pliocene 
Kiwalik rocks. Hippopoiamua palamdicuia and "Boa namadicua arc 
not nearly allied to any Indian living species; the first belongs to 
a genus now only found in Africa, whilst the second although 
haring some charaotera in common with the living wild cattle of 
India. Boa {BAoa) gaurua, differs from the latter in many import* 
ant particulars, and appears to be quite as closely connected with 
the true taorine. or belonging to the type of Boa tourus. Boa 
nama(ticM, indeed, cannot be classed in the snb-division Biboa. 
The relations of tho remaining mammals are less distinctly made 
out, the specimens on which tho species are founded being for 
the most part fragmentary. 

The only reptile olearly identified is Emga iecium^ which is 
considered identical with a living Indian form. It is very 
Uvular that only fragmentary remains of crocodiles occur, for 
they abound in tho Siwalik rooks, and a speoiee is common in the 
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Narbads. at the present day. The HoUosoa appear to be the same 
as species now liylng in the area, and all the commonest forms 
DOW known to oooar in the river valley are represented. The 
following list includes only the forms determined positively. 


GASTEBOPODA. 
Melania tuberoolata. 
Paladina bengalensis. 

,, dissimilis. 
Bulimus iDSDlarie. 
Planorbis exnstus. 


LAMELLIBRANOHIATA. 
Unio corrogatoB. 

„ indioiLS. 

„ marginalia. 
Corbicnla sp. near. 0. 
etriatella. 


n.—ON THE AGATE FLAKE FOUND BY THE LATE 
Mb. a. B. WYNNE NEAR PYTON, 

UPPER GODAVARI VALLEY. 

This important palmolithio find was fully described by the 
late Dr. Oldham, F.R.S., in the Records, G.S.I., for 1870, and 
figured in Plate I in three positions. 

It is an unmistakable flake knife and shows signs of use. 

The animal remains found by Mr. Wynne agreed os far as 
they wont with the speoimens found with Mr. Hacket^s palscolith 
at Bhatra on the Narbada. 


III.—PALiEOUTHIO SITES. 


OHive]:2Px;T District. 


South of the CorUUar River — 

Pallavaram, 10 m. S.W. of Madras .. «. •. 

Ooratur, IS m. S.W. by S. of Pallavaram #* .. 

Panjnr, 4 m. S.W. by W. of Poonamaloo .. 

Sriperamatur, 28^ m. W.8.W. of Madras .. 
Parondnr Tank outflow, 8 m. N.N.E of Conjeeveram. 
Parandur village, 3 m. E.N.E. of outflow .. • • 

TiromallaToil, 1 m. N. of, 2 m. N.£. of Avadi 

Station .. .. • • • • • • 

Pttttur (Potor) 2 m. N.E. of Timmallavoil, in titu .. 
Sriperamatur, W. of tank, 2 m. W. of town • • 

Walajabad, 12 m. N.W. of Ohingleput 

On the plateau S. of the CJorteliar, 7 m. N.W. by 
N. of the Red HUls Lake,»» eitu. L 

Quriles N,B. of the preceding locality in eitu 


Foote, 
do. 
Foote 
Oldham & 
W. King. 
Footo. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

J. R. 

Henderson. 

Foote, 
Cornish A 
Fraser. 
Foote. 
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“■ . 


1 m. N. of 


Coujiainni vjU^o ^ ^ g j, Yadamadurai 

Maaja^ran Trirelore, *« «*<« 

I^^endavau^m^-^ of NumWum .. 

Goomp^ay 3 ro. N.E. of Deveudavauoum .. 

Y,!traadariii (Waiaxnderry), 4 m. S.W. of Arneo 
VHoaraau '‘oi « W. of Vadacuadurai .. 

KTmNTbyKoflWo^.. .. 

Sirfy ravia®; 2 m. W. of Woodeoottah 
S&boda, 4 m. S.W. of Sattavedu 
Tirtr^flftor 2 m. S. of SatteTedn, »««<«.. 

C Jdopootoor. N.W. of Tank, 6 no. S. of SaWn 

Sa'tayidu, ‘-i? m. N. by E of Wvoloro .. 

Panndavaucum, -Si m. N E. of Saltayedn, m ntu 
Cannumbaaoom. 3 m. N.E. of Pandavauonm 
MaJorapauouio, SJ m. E. by N. of Satta.vodu, mntu 
BochanogfiTur, 2 m. B. of Sattayedu, in situ .« 
Amarambedu, E. of, in nta, 6 m. E.S.E. of SattaTedu 
Ingavopolliom, W. of, intUu •• •• 

Do. lugb ground S.E. by E. of 

Pallor, i m. S.E. by E. of Amarambedu 
Do. bigli ground W. of village 

Nobth Aroot Dibteict. 

I. South of tho Naggery River^ 

PaliaaoHiigHlam, lA m. S.E. by E. of Arkonam 
Junction .. .. .. • 

Arkonam Junotion N.W., NE., and S.E. of .. •. 

Chinoamapot Station, S. and S.W. of. 

Eo. N. of . . • . a a a a 

Pyanoor, 4 m. N. of Cbinnamapet Station .. •* 

AUundoor, 4 m. N.E. of Tritani ,, a a aa 

II. North of Naggtrg River — 

Niukeopalayam, Trig. Station bill, W. and S. of .. 
b'aggery town, 4 m. E. of, on N. bank of river . a 

Panur, S.E. of, on tbe oreet of the pass •• 

Do. 2 m. E. of .. .. 

Do. 2 m. W. of .. .. ,, ., 

Oapodoo, 7 m. E. of Narnavaram town .. aa 

III. North of the Narnavaram River — 

2 miles N. of Cnpudoo, enppoeed palseolitliio Factory site. 


Foote. 
Foote and 
W. King. 

Foote. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Foote. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

King. 
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IV.—THE SPEAR-HEAD TTPE OP PAIa^OLTTH 
AND THE METHOD OP SHAPTINO IT. 


The first palsolitb found in India was one of the spear-head 
typo wbioh 1 met with on the 30th May, 1863. It had been 
turned out of a small gravel pit in the laterite, a fow hundred 
yards north of Pallavaram Cantonment (10 miles south-west of 
Madras). In shape it is very different from the groat majority of 
South Indiau palrooliths, being long and narrow and quite fitted 
to be used as a spear-head, if suitably shafted. 

This in a country where bamboos grow freely was a matter of 
no serious difficnlty. A bamboo polo ol suitable size having been 
prooured, it was easy to cut tbe head end off some 3 or 3^ inches 
above one of tbe joints, which would roabo a very good socket for 
tbe implement to be inserted and wedged in quito tight with 
wooden wedges, and then to tie a strong lashing round the base of 
the quartzite head to secure it still further. 

The annexed figure is a diagram showing very oloarly the 
position to be occupied by the stone head resting on the joint 
septum, as also the exact position of the lashing. 



The most experienced and able writers on the subject of 
palseolithio weapons, beginning with Sir Charles Lyell, regarded 
certain specimens as of a spear-head type and in his famous book 
“ The Antiquity of Man ” on page 114 (figure 8), ho gives a figure 
of a fine example of such a spear-head, from the Drift gravels at 
St. Achcul, in the valley of the Somme in Pioardy. 

Sir John Evans, in his splendid monograph on “ The Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons and Omamente of Great BriUin " 
figured several lance or spear heads of different sections of the 
palssoUthic era. From the oaves which had been inhabited, c.p., 
Kent’s Cavern, implements strongly resembling lance heads ha-re 
been procured, examples of which arc shown in figures 390 
and 391 (pp. 450 and 451) and these may have been supplied with 
shafts by being inserted into a split pole and lashed. In 
of the French caves extremely slender flakes hove been fonnd, with 
one edge quite worn away and the other untouched, a condition for 
which it is quite difficult to account on any other hypothesis ^n 
that of their having been inserted longitudinally into some sort of 

back or handle, probably of wood. ,, v j 

Another implement which may well he assigned to toe s^-hcad 
group is Fig. 414, from the famous gravel beds at Biddeiiham, near 


I 



Bedford. The implement is7j* long and if properly shafted 
would have furnished a very formidable weapon. 

A very shapely spear-head, of which the original is in the 
Blaokmore Museum at Salisbury, and regarded by Sir John 
Evans as one of the finest speoimens found in England, is 
figured by him on page 491 (Kg. 423). It was found at lokling- 
h aiYi in Suffolk. 

Another fine head is figured by Sir John Evans on page 497 
(Kg. 428), from Eodhill, Thetford. It is very acutely pointed “ and 
has a thick, heavy butt, well adapted for being held in the hand.” 
But if well shafted it would have proved an admirable spear-head. 
It strongly resembles the magnificent Kcnch specimen from 
Vaudricourt, near B4tbune,exhibited at Paris in 1867. Thismaa- 
sures lOi inches in length, against the 8^ inches of the Thetford 
implement. An exquisitely well-shaped and most acutely 
pointed spear-hcad type of implement, is figured hy Sir John 
on page 620, Kg. 450. It a peculiar but not uncommon 

character in ovate implements, of having the side edges 
forming a sort of ogee curve because not both in one plane. This 
curve is thought not to be intentional for any particular purpose; 
but to be due to the positions the implement was held in while 
being chipped. 

It is noteworthy that this beautiful implement so greatly 
resembles one of the Hoxne specimens, presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. John Kero, p.b.s., that in Sir John’s opinion 
both might have been made by the same hand. 

The late Mr. E. T. Stevens* (Honorary Curator of the Blaekmore 
Museum and author of “Flint Chips”) who had very great 
experience in oollecting and classifying flint implements, expressed 
the opinion that implements of the heart-shaped sharp r imm ed 
type, like that illustrated in Pig. 432 of Sir John Evans’ 
“ Ancient Stone Implemente ”, were the best adapted palmoliths to 
be used as spear-heads, if any of the drift implemente were so used. 
The present writer agrees with him as to the special suitability of 
the heart-shaped implements, hut thinks other forms, which are 
above referred to and others yet to be pointed out, were even better 
fitted to be shafted. 

Of the implements so beautifully drawn in Plates I and II, 
the forms which he judges fittest for shafting are those represented 
by Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 18. 


* Mr. 2. T. Sterem’ book Tlinb Ohipo ” «raa draifn up by him as a Catalo^e 
Kaitoiui4 of tho contents of the Museum and publisbod in 1870. It is a very 
able end extremely interestiiig' work and deaerredly obtained an excellent 
reputation { ae it dealt largely with Korth American prebistorics, an American 
e^Uon wsa pnblisbed In the same year. 
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The implements which show true pebble butts were evidently 
meant to be need by the hand freely. 

Fig. 427, from Bedhill, Thetford (page 4-96), appears to 
represent a spear-bead mnoh blunted by use or aooident. 

Sir Charles Lyell in his “ Antiquity of Man ” gives a very 
interesting account of the discovery of flint implements of the 
spear-head type, in a fresh-water deposit at Hoxne,* in Suffolk, in 
1797, by Mr. John Frere, f.b.s., a discovery of such great import¬ 
ance in the annals of prehistoric man that it well deserves 
recounting for the benefit of coming stndenta of anthropology and 
arohceology. Tho implements were found by Mr. il^ere in a 
deposit of lacustrine origin, lying in a depression in the boulder 
clay. Mr. Frere states that the weapons, as be terms them lay in 
great numbers at the depth of about twelve feet in a stratified soil 
which was dug into for the purpose of raising clay for bricks” and 
he gives a section of the strata. He states that shells, which he 
erroneously regarded as marine,* occurred in sand at a depth of 9 
feet, together with bones of great si 2 e, and that below this in a 
gravelly soil the flints wore found. His account is illustrated by 
two excellent engravings of the implements, which will be found 
reproduced on a smaller scale in Lord Avebury’s ** Prehistoric 
Times.” 

The Thames valley may claim the first recorded discovery of 
any flint implement from the quaternary gravels, whether in this 
or any other country. An implement is preserved in tho British 
Musciun, to which Sir John Evans* attention was first called by Sir 
A. W. Franks and which is described in the Sloane Catalogue 
as follows:—“ No. 246. A British weapon found, with elephant’s- 
tootb, opposite to black Mary’s, near Grayes Inn Lane. Cemysrs. 
It is a lai^e black flint shaped into the figure of a spears point. K.” 
This “ K ” signifies that it formed a portion of Eemp’s collection. 
Many other implements have of late been recorded from tho 
Thames valley, but they need not be considered further. 

In other countries implements of the spear-head type are not 
unknown ; their presence is, for example, distinctly indicated in 
Somaliland, where Mr. Seton-Earr made a laige collection of 
implements of both flint and quartzite, many of them identical in 
shape with those of North-Western Europe. Among these the 
lanceolate or lance-head type was most abundant, though ovate 


^ Boxoo lies 6 milei east and alightly to the eooth of the market town 
of DiM in Boffolk, on the north tide of the Wavenej valley. 

8 They were really freah-water sheila of the genera Cyolas, Pisidinm, ValTata, 
Bitbynia, Liin nca sad Plsoorhie, end with them eeverai land ebella. 
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and other shapee oocuired in ooneiderable numbers. The imple¬ 
ments of flint and of qnarteite were almost undistingnishable. 
The flint in many cases was mnoh whitened and decomposed. 

That very many pointed implements were manufactured of that 
shape cannot, I think, be reasonably doubted, for no weapons in 
olden times were more valued than tho spear and javelin, and 
they were intrinsically the most helpful to man, for they pi'evented 
the necessity of coming to snob extremely close quarters with the 
foe, whether animal or human, as the use of the sword, or olub, 
absolutely necessitated. Evon the most backward peoples now 
living in the world have spears for fighting most of their enemies 
and also for hnnting large gome. 

The idea that implements made with very sharp edges all 
round could be used with an unprotected hand is preposterous; the 
implement must have been used with a handle or haft of some 
kind, and people who were so skilful in preparing spear-heads and 
axes of such capital shapes as are met with so largely in England 
and Franco and other Western European oouniries, and Ims fre¬ 
quently but not very rarely in India, could not have found it very 
difficult to invent suitable handles. In countries where bamboos 
grow, the difficulty of providing spear shafts would have been 
quite trifling, and even where bamboos did not grow, many kinds 
of wood ore found which could have furnished suitable shafts to 
really skilful workmen, and such were certainly some of the 
palesolithio people. 


V.— CONDITIONS OF LIFE OF PAL.®OLrrHIO MAN 
DUB TO HIS ZOOLOGICAL ENVIBONMENT. 

The palmolitbic people living in England were shown by 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith, the author of Man the Primeval 
Savage ”, a most interesting and admirably illustrated book, to 
have lived under great difficulties, because surrounded by many ^ 
wild and dangerous beasts who were, not a few of them, very 
aggressive enemies, and had he not been really brave, and to a 
certain extent well armed, he would never have held his own at 
all against such formidable neighbours, many of whom were 
thirsting for his blood. 

The fauna of what is now England, included then the mammoth, 
an elephant, a rhinoceros, a bippopotamns, the cave lion, the cave 
bear, grizzly bear, common brown bear, wolf, fox, hyena, wild cat, 
an ox, bison, several species of deer, the Irish elk and a wild horse, 
to mention only the large animals. To the above list yet another 
very dangerous and savage oamivore must be added, the great 
sabre-toothed tiger (Machs^dus). 
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The above list ebows clearly bow hard a time palieoUtliio man 


had in Europe. 

It must now be shown that palceolitbio man in Peninsular India 
had even more enemies to contend against, and if he had remmned 
very imperfectly armed would certainly have boen destroyed off 
the face of the earth. The principal foes to be dreaded were 

(I) the tiger {Felis iigris) that became a man-eater; (2) the 

lion (Felts leo) in Kathiawar and further to the north; (8) the 
leopard, or panther (F. pardus) ; (4) the cheetah or hunting 
leopard wrernw); (6) 

wolf (Canis paUipes) ; (7) jackal (Canis aureus) ; (8) wild dogs 
(Oyon dukhunerais); (9) hyena (il-; (10) common hlwk 
bear (Melureus ursinus). Leaving the carnivora wo must mention 

(II) the elephant {Blephas mrf/ctis), sometimes aggressive ; (12) 
Bhinoceros unicomis, generally aggressive, and (13) Sus emtatw, 
not always friendly to man. Deer, antelopes and gazeUes of many 
genera were congeners of man and from thoir famidity mostly 
absolutely harmless, but naefnl as affording much food; hence 
paheolithio man was not likely to have become a vegetarian m his 


diet. , 

Of the large mminants, the noble bison Bos gaurus is very 
dangerous to hunters from its great strength and ferocity when 
distwbed The wild buffalo {Bosbubalm) is about the most aggros- 
,ive animal in India and a very dangorouB enemy to man. 

None of the Indian hirda oan be held dangorona oncmiea to 
man when in the hunting stage of eiviliaation, aa was the 
early palmolithian, though when he advanced to the stage of an 
egrieulturist some birds became great enemies, but some others 
^0 Kreat friends; for whUe the former destroyed his crops, the 
lattergronp of birds waged more effectnal wM agjunrt his insect 
enemiM than he could possibly have done by himself alone. 

Many members of the class Roptilia were and axe amoi^ 
man’s worst and most dangeroos enemies, and tlicse "bound in 
Wia both on land and in the rivers, foremost among them being 
tho orooodUos, 0. por<m<> ai>a 0. falmtri,. Both 

^'^"oTdry land Fython molurm was a foe much to be dreaded, for 
he was an iU-Umpered and aggresaive monster. Even ^orc to be 
feared wore the groat venomous snakes the Hamadryad and the 
Cobra [Naia hungarus and Naia tripudians']. The ve^ numerous 
of Viper are all venomous, the worst of them being 
^sell’s Viper, with very long fangs and sluggish habit, being 
very loath to move out of anybody’s way. 

12 
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People, fishermen in partionlar, having to go into hack* 
waters open to the sea, and to fish in the sea close to the beach, 
ran great risks of being bitten by sea snakes, all of which, and 
there are many species, are very venomous and not nnfrequently 
cause deaths of those that invade their haunts. The mortality 
due to snakes is very great. 

Nono of the lizards or of the Chelonia appear to have been 
in any way hostile to man. 

The olaas Batracbia (frogs, toads, newts, salamanders and 
Gmoiiians) seem all excusable from any enmity to man. The class 
Pisces or fish includes a large number of species very hostile 
to man, which might in many oircumstanoes greatly endanger 
his life. Among them are the many species of shark, particularly 
those of great size os OarcKarias and Zygana the hammer>headed 
shark. NotidanM and Stegoitoma are both amply large enough 
to be fatal enemies if met with and provoked. 

The idea that all the great fishes, such as those named above 
and others yet to be referred to, lead au absolutely pelagic or 
high sea ’’ life and never approach close to the ocasts is not a 
correct one, for many of them do occasionally come quite close to 
the coasts of the peninsula and attack and kill men who are 
fishing or bathing in shallow waters. Several such cases 
occurred in the present writer's personal experience, and other 
oases of the same kind are mentioned by late writers on Indian 
iobihyology. The pelagic life rule has in fact had various oxoop> 
tions within the last thirty years, during which the subject has 
been studied by the present writer. 

Man’s enemies in the sea, besides those above named, are the 
great rays including Pristu^ the saw^fish, which is of common 
occurrence on the east coast. The west coast was probably, as has 
been said before, shunned by palseolltbio and neolithio man, and 
later man also, till be had acquired iron adzes wherewith to fell the 
vast forest growth there ooourring. SMiophorxta, the Indian 
representative of the sword-fishes (X^^iae), is very dangerous, 
because nnprovokedly aggressive, and is ooneequently greatly 
dreaded. It visits the south side of Palk’s Bay, near Pamban. 

Many other species of fish are known in the Indo-Pacifio 
Ooean hostile to man, but their occurrence on the Indian coasts 
has not been recorded in any accessible work; they cannot there¬ 
fore be referred to at present. 

Of the class Mollusca, the only dangerous enemies of man are 
the very large octopuses. Whether any of them have been met 
with on the Indian coasts has not yet been stated in any publica¬ 
tion known to the present writer. 
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Of the olase Arsohaida maa had maay epocies of aoorpions, 
large and small, to ooatend agaiast, aad the stiags of the large 
kinds are sometimes fatal to infants and weak old people. 
The genus Oaleodfs and some of the large bird spiders are also 
much dreaded, yet their bites are not often fatal, though they 
cause great temporary suffering. 

The class Insecta inoludes many genera and spooies which, if 
not actually fatal to man’s life, are yet capable of doing him 
grievous injury and prodnoing terrible suffering, for instanoo, the 
many kinds of wild bees, wasps and hornets, whiob attack man not 
unfrequeutly and often in places where escape from them is im¬ 
possible. Stinging and biting ants are also very trying neighbours. 
Of the Inseota wbioh are to be considered as enemies to man, by 
causing or spreading disease, the mosquitoes take the first plaoo 
and next to them fleas and flies. Of the Lepidoptera a number 
of oaterpillars, possessed of stinging hairs, often cause groat 
torture, and where a large surface of the body has been affected 
have been known to oaase death. Among the Coleoptora or 
beetles, very distressing local inflammation and intense suffering 
have been often oaused by the accidental crushing against the 
human body of Oantharides (bpanisb flics). 

Of the Hemiptera, the bugs, large and small, are very aggres¬ 
sive and are capable of causing great disoomfort and actual severe 
pain. 

Hyriapoda contains many speedes of centipedes which are 
highly aggressive, and whose bite is as painful and as serious to 
man as the stings of the scorpions already referred to above. 

The last enemy of man that need bo mentioned here belongs 
to the class Nematoda and is the justly dreaded guinea worm 
(Drocuncultw), wbioh gets into the human body either by being 
swallowed in impure water, or when the person is bathing. If the 
worm breaks in the process of winding it out, it oauses a bad 
abscess or a succession of such, and if not properly managed may 
cause blood poisoning and lead to death. The extreme pain caused 
by the abscesses may lay up even a strong person and cause 
serious illness for a considerable time. The writer speaks from 
experienoe. 

The above list of man’s tropical enemies proves abundantly 
that early man in India was exposed to many more dangers 
than was early mau in Britain or Western Europe, in paloeoUthio 
ornoolithio times. In addition to the above list of fishes 
that attack and kill man, it should be remembered that sovoral of 
the bright gay-coloured coral reef fish have very poisonoias fiesh 
aud should never be eaten. Other fish have poison organs on their 
dorsal spines, as for example the Synancsia verri^osa of the Indian 
12-a. 
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Ocean, which lies concealed in the sand, and if trodden on with 
naked feet has often oaosed the death of people wading in the sea. 

The wounds caused hj the caudal spines of the sting rays, e.g.^ 
AetoboMB narinarit are very serious, intensely painful and end 
in some oases in gangrene. Wounds are also caused by the spines 
of Silaroid fish. 


VI—CfONNECTION OF THE PRADAKSHINA FUNCTION 
AND THE SWASTIKA SYMBOL. 

On page 73 I described the only example of the Swastika 
symbol that occurs in my collection, and pointed out that it was 
by studying Count d’Alviolla’s learned treatise on that very in> 
teresting, and by many muob venerated anoient symbol, that I felt 
assured that my speoimen* bore strong resemblance to the Trojan 
type of Swastika. There is an obvious connection between the 
Swastika and the very anoiont Indian service or function known 
as the Pradakshina, often performed by childless women desirous 
of getting a family, who at certain temples walk in a oirole while 
praying fur a blessing and accomplishment of their earnest wish. 

Certain localities obtain arepubation for the frequent answering 
of theso prayers and are much resotted to in consequence. 

One such place is situated on the southernmost and highest 
peak of the Bababudangiri Mountains In Mysore. This peak, 
looally known as Mulainagiri, is C,31 T high and commands a grand 
panorama on all sides bat the absolute north. It was visited by 
^me when mapping the geological features of the mountain 
mass. As we sat on the summit, our attention was attracted 
hj a email number of young women doing the Pradakshina with 
intense devotion on a small platform, a little below our seat. 
They finished their perambulation very shortly and then went 
into the temple couHyard and there met with a sight that filled 
their hearts vnth great joy, as they regarded it a perfect good 
omen that their prayers would be heard. The sight which charmed 
them so greatly was a favourite little dog of mine lying in a small 
box and suckling four tiny pups, and their joy at this sight was 
simply touching to see. 


VII.—THE EAST AND WEST COAST LATEEITE8 
THE RESULTS OF A PLUVIAL PERIOD. 

When I wrote, in 1864, my first paper on the palmolith-bearing 
lateritio beds of the East Coast, I was strongly impressed with the 


^ So. 252>62, PlAt« 
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idea that they must he regarded as of marine origin, though 
this involved the difficulty of accounting for the absence of marine 
fossils in the ferruginous clay. No other preferable idea was 
offered by any one else, though my supposition was not generally 
accepted. Sir John divans* hypothesis that the beds had been 
formed by a great river flowing parallel with the present ooastUoe. 
was not accepted any more than mine, because it failed to show 
the presence of any sea-side barrier oompelling such a course for 
the river. 

I continued to hold the marine theory for many years, though 
not really satisfied with it, but lately after much study of various 
papers by different authors, none of which I have found cogent, 
I have formed a now theory which, I venture to think, will 
account more successfully for many of the difficulties my original 
theory did not meet. 

My new theory is that the great sbinglu and olay deposits 
covering such large areas of tlie eastern low country, were formed 
by and during a great pluvial period, which sy'nohronized with 
the great pleistocene ice age, which caused so vast an ezteusiou of 
the snow fields and glaciers on the Himalayas and otbor 
mountains of the north. The tremendous rains, which fell 
during the pluvial period, flowed off the land in vast floods, for 
exceeding ordinary rivers in column, and it was these floods that 
swept the shingle of the old Bajmahal conglomerates of Jurassic 
ago, eastward into the low country of that date. With the shingle 
the flood waters carried also numbers of palmoUtbs, many of 
which show a groat amount of attrition, while others present but 
very little or none at all, according to the distance they had 
travelled. This vast discharge of fresh water into the sea 
of that period, had doubtless the same effect on the marine fauna, 
hut on a vastly larger scale, as excessively heavy south-west 
monsoons have been observed to have off the west coast of the 
Peninsula ; namely that of killing immense numbers ofsca fish, on 
whom tho influx of abnormal volumes of fresh water has a quasi- 
poisonous action. The strong currents set up by the long con- 
t tinned influx of rain water, swept all the dead marine animals far 

away from the coast, so that they sank in deep water, there to 
( become fossils which will remain unknown and unseen, unless 

some vast geological upheaval wore to take place and convert into 
dry land tracts of the sea bottom now covered by deep water. 

The sources of the immense quantities of ferruginous matter 
required to make the lateritio spreads on both sides of the penin¬ 
sula, of various ages, are many, the eldest being the magnetic iron 
beda of gneissio or orchsean age, great numbers of which, many of 
► large tize, occur in the Salem and Triohinopoly diatricts, and 
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smaller ones in the Northern Circars (Glints district). The 
Dharwar rocks in xvestem Mysore, central and western Bellarj, 
and eastern Dharwar district, and the south-western comer of the 
Hyderabad State contain many large beds of hasmatitic quartzite. 
The youngest series of deposits occurs in the Deccan Trap area, in 
which many flows are richly charged with grains of magnetic iron, 
9.g.f in the Mudhol State. 

That the pluvial downpoirr had a similar effect on the west 
coast, seems to be olearly proved by the non-finding of any fossils 
in the very numerous divings in the coast laterite, which is so 
largely quarried in Travanoore, Cochin, Malabar and South Oanaia 
as a building stone. 

In a country like peninsular India, where there are so few 
oaverna and good rook shelters, man must have bad a very bad 
time duiing the continuation of the pluvial period aud very pro¬ 
bably died out very largely or altogether. The laud fauua of 
the pluvial period must Uso have suffered very greatly, especially 
such members of it as habitually resorted to underground habi¬ 
tations, in which they would be constantly liable to be drowned. 
How this may happen is olearly explained in Addendum VIII, 
dealing with Stephen Hislop’s theory of the formation of regur or 
black cotton soil. Ono cause of the absence of fossils in the coast 
latmte, must have been the corrosive action of ferric hydrate, 
which gives a red colour, and is very destructive of organic remains. 

A study of the many detached outliers of laterite, occorring on 
the Mysore tableland to the north-east of Bangalore, proves olearly 
that they ere of sedimentary lacustrine origin, and this establishes 
beyond controversy the existence of a large lake, in which this 
extensive deposit of laterite was formed, and afterwards out up 
into the many small outlying plateaus by subaerial denudation. 

This important lake has been well worked out by Mr. E. W. 
'Wetherell, in Part I of Vol. HI, of the Memoirs of the Mysore 
Geological Department. A clear little map ^ows the ascertained 
shore line of the lake. 

At page 3 of his paper, Mr. Wethorell states that 1 regard all 
high level laterite as siinply the alteration, th stfu, of various 
forms of varions kinds of rock, especially of basalt, by the action 
jf atmospheric changes, but ho does not quote the passages in 
which I have made that statement and I cannot tax my memory 
with having made sneh a sweeping one. In my memoir on 
** The Geological Pcainres of the South Mahratta oonntry and 
adjacent Districts,” ^ I have given, what I think is a good and 
safe reascD, why the uppemcost flow of the Deccan Trap did not 


* MemoiiB of the Geological Sanrey of India, Vo). Zll, Part 1,1879. 
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become amjgdaloidal, and for wbicb reason the pnre basalt it 
coziBisted of, could ondeoompoMog from atmospheric iDflnence pass 
into a pure iron claj. The uppermost basalt Sow being the con¬ 
clusion of the great volcanic era, no other formation came to over- 
lie it, and so no water having silica in solution could flow into the 
basalt, to fill any possible vesicular or bubble cavities and convert 
them into amygdala, and geodee. 

On the Amboli and Phonda ghats, the former near Belgaum 
and the latter in the south of Kolhapur State, occur some of the 
best sections, showing the passage by suhserial decomposition, 
which are specially well seen where the great military roads have 
been ent rather deeply into the rocks they oroes. 

The laterite in the immediate neighbourhood of Bangalore, 
is certainly a high level laterite and unmistakeahly lacustrine in 
origin, aud its existence on the Mysore plateau appears to me to 
be a strong proof of the oorreotness of my postulate made above, 
that a great pluvial period must have happened, to have produced 
the great coastal sedimentary deposits now to be seen on either 
side of the peninsula, and the several laip^e lakes met with in 
various parts of the Deccan, siiuh as the Hoskote lake of hfr. 
Wctherell, near Bangalore, aud those that X have pointed out in 
my memoir on the South Mahratta country above referred to. 
There can, I think, be little doubt as to the existence of four lakes 
south of the Kistna river, three of them near Kaladgi,in the centre 
of what is now the Bijapui district. The most easterly of the 
three 1 will call the Bayal Kot lake, the most northerly the Sita 
Dongar lake, from the Sita Dongar MU which forms its eastern 
boundary, and to the most westerly which lies west of Kaladgi 
town I will give the name of the town. 

The fourth lake lies eighteen miles fuithcr south, on the north 
side of the quartzite ridge which forms the southern boundary of 
the Kaladgi system of rocks. X will call this the Badami lake, 
after the imporiant town of that name whiob lies 10 miles to the 
east of it. These lakes appear all of them to have been formed by 
streams flowing eastward. 


Vni.—XUSLOFS THEOBY OF THE OHIGIN OF 
EEGUE OR BLACK COTTON SOIL. 

The theory of the origin of regur, propounded by the Bev. 
Stephen Hislop, a zealous misrionary in Nagpur, and a very able 
geologist, has been accepted by, i l»lieve, all the members of the 
Geological Survey of India, and many other geologists that had 
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occasion to study this very remarhahle soil, which plays so import¬ 
ant a part in the Indian Peninsula and surrounds nearly all the 
castellated hills in the Peccan (see section 6 of the general notes, 
p. 27.) 

Hislop’s theory may be stated briefly to be tbe following: 
the regnr or regada (Telugu) is of submrial origin, and resulted 
from the existence of luxuriant forests not subjected to the 
destructive action of aonual fires, and which therefore in time 
caused a rich humus to accumulate and enrich the subjacent soil 
with its organic matter. The capacity of this soil for absorbing 
moisture and retaining it, is the source of its great fertility, and 
the continuance of such fertility for long periods is due to the 
action of violent thunderstorms in the hot season, when the 
torrents of rain flood the surface and wash into the gaping cracks 
of the regnr immense quantities of vegetable matter lying on the 
surface, aud many small animals such as rats and mice, lizards, 
snails, and multitudes of insects, and. with them much looee soil. 
The violence of these thunder showers must be seen to be realized. 
The very slow rate of progress enforced on a regnr plain by ench 
a rain storm, enables the traveller to observe the effects produced 
very thoroughly. At the end of the cloud burets, which such 
storms really amount to, all the fissures except a few of the very 
largest have disappeared, being filled up. 

I experienced two such tempests while working in the Bellary 
District, so can speak of actually seeing their effects. Lizards and 
other small animals, and immense numbers of insects of many 
vaiieties, aud vast quantities of vegetable matter were washed 
down into the gaping fissures, which were soon filled up and the 
washed in objects securely buried. 

IX.—THE DEAVIDIAN EACES. 

According to the late Sir Herbert Eislcy, the Dravidian 
peoples are autochthons of tbe Deccan and the south of the 
Peninsula, now numbering some fifty millions; but according 
to Coi. Sir Thomas Holdicb, they were immigrants from the 
direction of Mesopotamia, who passed into India by the Makran 
gate, leaving behind them the Brahim tribe in Southern Balu- 
cldstan. 

They are certainly not Mongolioid in their appearance. Might 
they not possibly be representatives of the brown race described 
by ^x>f. Elliot Smith, p.r.s., in his learned and yet oharming 
little hook ” The Ancient Egyptians ? ** * Could they not be a 


1 Harp«r's Litrtry of XJTiug Tbongbfc. 
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branch of that race which migrated eastward, before the invention 
of the copper axes which enabled the Bgjptians to sniiduc so many 
of their neighbours ? The copper weapons were certainly unknown 
to the early Dravidians in South India who, it would appear, lived 
in a purely neolitbio time, for in several hundred neolithic sites 
that I examined closely I found not the ghost of anything made 
of any metal whatever. 

Only from one site did I obtmn any cf>pper objects and these 
were a gift from an esteemed friend Dr. Saisse, the very able 
Manager of the Bast India Railway Company’s coal mines at 
Giridih, in the Karharbari coal-field in Chota Nagpore. They 
formed part of a very important oaoho of copper objects found in 
the neighbourhood of the great Baragunda copper mine. The two 
specimens Dr. Saisse gave me are numbered 4106 and 4107, and 
are a broad axe head and a woman’s armlet respectively, and 
both are figured in Plate 19. Further particulars about these 
copper implements are given on page 164. 

The Catalogue of Mr. Bea’s finds in the Tinnevelly district 
not having been published as yet I cannot, unfortunately, refer to 
it, and my memory will not serve me safely as to the existence of 
any copper implements in it. Of bronze implements and oma- 
menta there are, if I remember rightly, after a lapse of several 
years, various good examples. 

I hope to he able to get hold of information as to the oranio- 
logy of the Deocau people that will throw much light on this 
ol^ure point. 

X.—ELEPHANT-SHAPED FUNEBEAL VASE FROM 
THE LEFT BANK OF THE TUNGABHADEA RIVER. 

On the left bank of the river, opposite to the town of 
Hampasagra (in Bellary district), I came across a neolitbio burial- 
place, where a number of graves hod been greatly injured by a 
heavy flood of the river, which must have happened not very 
long before the time of my visit, to judge by the appearance of the 
ground. Several of the graves had been washed out, aud their 
former conteuts strewn over the slope to the north-eastward. 
This fnnereal vase No. 2886.7 is a four-logged vessel whose 
shape will he better realized from an examination of plate 64, 
than from any mero verbal description that could be given. My 
attention was drawn to the fragments of the urn by the oolnmnar 
shape of the four legs, which at once suggested that the vase 
when entire must represent an clephantoid quadruped, which 
was of considerable help in searching for the fragments which 
were scattered far and wide over a very considerable area. This 
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area was very closely searched by my wife and self, in quest of 
the animal’s head wbicli was missing end unfortunately could 
not be found, though we devoted many hours to the hunt, a whole 
evening and a long morning the next day. It had probably been 
buried under a sand drift of which there were many. Excepting 
the head and three or four small pieces of the body, the whole vase 
or urn was recovered and eventually built up for me by my friend 
Mr. B. F. Carey of Yercaud, who devoted much shill and immense 
patience to a very difficult piece of work. The difficulties he 
encountered have already been dwelt on in Chapter XIX, in which 
two other finds of great interest made at the same time are referred 
to, Nos. 2886 6 and 2886/6. 

The graves themselves were rather remsrkable, for they do 
not answer to any definitely named class of graves, but are really 
m generta and form long low mounds closely bordered with 
stones less than a cubic foot in dimension. Tlic dimensions of 
the vase in inches are as follows: height 11length 10^. width of 
body 8i, height of legs 4^, length of oval lid 4, width of lid 
ciieumference of base of right fore-foot 8^. 

The tip of the tail is broken off. 


XI.—CARVINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
PALAEOLITHIC ARTISTS. 

The ancient portraits of man drawn by bis contemporaries in 
palaeolithic times, are not numerons nor by any means to be 
reckoned among the best artiiitio performances of that era, for they 
are greatly inferior in morit to the drawings and paintings of 
animals produced about tho same period; many of which deserve 
much commendation for their good drawing and the spirited 
attitudes represented, which clearly show the intimate acquaintance 
of the draftsmen wi^ the animals they represented. 

Professor Sollas has grouped together on one page of his 
delightful book, “ Ancient Hnuters ” (page 341), four of the most 
remarkable drawings extant of palseolithic man, by probably 
contemporary artists:— 

1. Hunter stalking a bison, on reindeer horn, JLaugerie 

Basse. 

2. A man with a stick on his shoulder passing in front of 
two horses, on a fragment of a ** b^ton La Madeleine. 

3. A young man with a very pithecoid face and head, from 
Mas d’ Azil (on bone). 

4. La Femme au renne, a rude hairy woman, headless 
and enceinte, Laugerie Basse (on ivory). 
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A notable earring in reindeer horn reproeenting a man’s 
head, full face, found by A. do Mortillefe in the Grotte de 
Booheberthier and given by Professor Sollas in ** Ancient 
Hunters,” p. 842, shows a very funny expression of the mouth 
and v^y steeply oblique widely open eyes. It is specially note¬ 
worthy, because apparently the only known attempt to figure 
man’s faoe in full, all others representing him in profile. 

As said above the portraits of animals in many cases deserve 
muoh higher commendation than those of palaeolithic man. Why 
this should he seems to demand some explanation. Au obvious one 
is the superstitious dislike and fear felt by half-eivilized people, that 
if they are drawn the artist obtains a quasi-magioal power over 
them, and oan work evil against them by means of their portraits. 
The artistic tribesmen therefore had difficulty in getting models 
from whom to study the human figure. This feeling is still found 
among the lower class in various parts of South India, and I have 
various times made use of it to drive away unwelcome crowds from 
my tent door, hy producing a sketch hook and beginning to draw 
some of the loiterers. To return to the animal portraits, a 
few of the best quite deserve to be cited and have references to 
illustrations of them given, to allow of their being looked up by 
students of tho suhjeot. By many archmologisU it is thought that 
the best animal portrait is that of the “ grazing reindeer ” found 
in the Kesslerloch cavo at Thaingen, near Zurich. It is 
engraved on reindeer horn. It has been figured by Professor 
J. Heierli in his “ TJrgesohichte der Schweiz,” p. 60, in its natural 
position, t.e., with its legs not shown because of the curve of the 
horn on which engraved. Professor Sollas gives (“Ancient Hunt¬ 
ers,” p. 388) a jac^imiU of the carving as if on the flat, unrolled 
in fact The Kesslerloch cave yielded other capital drawings 
of a horse or foal, also on reindeer’s horn and besides these a very 
interesting carving was found representing the head of a musk ox, 
figured by Professor Sollas in “Ancient Hunters”. It may be 
noticed that the muzzle of the figure has been broken off, hut that 
does not injure the likeness very greatly. 

A very spirited figure of a reindeer running at top speed, taken 
from an engraving on homblendo schist, found at Saint Marcel is 
given hy M. Breuil in “ L’Anthropologic ” and reproduced by 
Sollas on page 339 of ** Ancient Hunters.” 

Two beautiful sets of chamois heads, drawn and engraved on 
the tines of an antler, found in the cave of Qourdan, Hante- 
Garonne, Prance, arc given in the Enoycloptedia Britannica, 
(eleventh ediUon), Vol. 20. arUclc “Painting” Plate I. The 
author of these drawings must have been intimately acquainted 
with the animals to have rendered their features and attitudes so 
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accurately. Interesting rock engravings of varying artistic merit 
were found at several of the caves in central France these 
may be mentioned here briefly to assist those who wish to go 
farther into the study of these moat attractive example* of ancient 
art. 

Although no engravings or drawings on hone, antlers or 
ivory, such as those found in the French and Swiss hone 
oaves have been met with as yet in India, it would be unsafe 
to conclude that none had been produced by the old people 
who were possessed of hnrins, or engraving tools, similar to those 
used by the palfcolithio artists who drew the wonderful pictures of 
man and his contemporary animals referred to above. Similar 
drawings may have been made by the Indians, and have been 
destroyed by those ubiquitous destroyers of many human artifacts, 
the termites, which are known to have attacked and damaged 
human crania in ancient Egyptian graves. It is by no means 
unlikely that the Indian insect ravagers may have done the 
same, and have annihilated the carvings and drawings made by 
the old people in this cooulry on bone and ivory. Some fortunate 
explorer may yet come upon some of the Indian artists works, that 
have escaped the termites by being buried in white ash, as 
happened in the case of Mr. Cornelius Cardew’s wooden comb, 
found in his excavations at G-untakal. 


XIL—THE ALTAMIRA CAVE PAINTINGS. 

One of the most remarkable archseologioal discoveries ever 
made, was that of the marvellous series of paintings of animals on 
the roof of the Altamira cave near Santander, in 1879, by 
Hon Marcellanc de Santnola and his UtUe daughter. It was an 
extraordinary revelation of the great artistic power and taste of 
the neolithic people of the Anrignaoian stage of civilization. 

The great group of paintings represents some 26 or 27 differ¬ 
ent animus, mostly hull bisons, one cow, a mare and foal (?), two 
deer (short-homed) and two vrild boars, one charging furiously. 
This boar forms the extreme right hand figure of the group and 
his action is wonderfully lifelike and capitally drawn. Of several 
of the figures the outline had been out lightly into the rock before 

the painting was begun. _ 

It may be asked, why say so much about the cave paintings 
when none have yet been found in South India, though a number 
of caves have been very carefully examined in the hope of 
finding mural pictures. The answer to this query is that some of 
the Indian polaeolithians may have had artistic tastes,like the people 
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that made the rook bruieings on the face of the trap dyke on the 
scarps of Knpgal hill in Bollary district (see pp. 88-89). 

That the neolithic people used burins or graving tools, is 
proved by the fact that such tools have been mot with here and 
there in the Deocan, while one of typical shape found near Jabal¬ 
pur (No. 4055, Plate 12) is in the collection. These tools were not 
made for nothing, so wo may very possibly find further objects 
prepared with their aid, besides those in the collection, viz., the 
Vahmukkam pendant No. 74 (page 52 and Plate 46) and the 
Mask! conjuring staff No. 2739 (page 125 and Plate 47). 

It is, X think, far from improbable that other caves than those 
already known and referred to above, as the Billa Sorgum and 
Yerra Zari Qabbi groups, may exist iu the great limestone regions 
of the Ouddapah and Kurnool systems and their more westerly 
equivalents, the Kaladgi and Bhima series. Search shoiJd be 
made all over those limestone areas for oaves that were unknown to 
the geological surveyors, for they had to get over such large tracts 
of country at great speed, that they may easily have missed caves 
in thiokly-jungled valleys, and many even important oaves maybe 
unknown to the local natives. Caves may beoome hidden to a 
strange extent, by the falling in of the rooks over their entrance or 
mouth. 

That the old people might have possessed pigments, where¬ 
with to produce coloured paintings if they desired to do so, is a 
well-known fact, and iu several places many varieties of coloured 
clays and ochres ooenr in large quantities. 

A very interesting example of such a site occurs along the west 
boundary of the Bharwar rocks, which are exposed in the scarp 
of Eamandrag hill, in Bellary district. The series of ooloured 
dav schists here met with, contains examples of red of several 
shades, green dark and light, blaokish and other intermediate 
tints. 

To return to the Altamira cave paintings, Prof. Sollas gave 
a capital account of them in “ Ancient Hunters ”, where the 
story of the find of the wonderful group of paintings is graphically 
told and rendered very comprehensible by the many illustrations 
given. 


XIII-ACCIBENXAL FOEMiATION OF BULBS OF 
PERCUSSION. 

The idea that a bulb of percussion on any riliceous or other 
hard stone, is absolute proof of its having been made by man, an 
idea entertained by many interested in prehistoric arohmology, 
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18 one which should not be kept np, as that very peculiar form 
of fracture may be produced by accident. Of such aooidente 1 met 
with several striking demonstrations, when working along the 
eiist foot of the Velikonda mountains, in Nellore district, in 
1675. Much of the lower slopes is there covered by great 
spreads of quartzite shingle, thinly grass-grown. 

Large herds of cattle feed on this grass, and several times 
wben I came across such herds they took fright and stampeded 
violently, and in so doing kicked up much shingle which impinged 
heavily on stationery pieces, and there produced capital examples 
of very typical bulbs, often of large size. 

I have often regretted, since then, that I did not ooUeot some 
of the oattle-made bulbs, for exhibition and comparison with 
others iutentionall;? produced by palaeolithic man when manufao- 
tariog his artifacts. 


XIV.—NEOLITHIC FINDS NEAE KODIAR MATA 
WATERFALL. 

Three miles north-east of Dhari, the Shetruji river makes 
the picturesque waterfall sacred to Kodiar Mata, and immedi¬ 
ately east of the fall rises a good sized hill from the upper part of 
which I procured the specimens No, 3906, a red and green flake 
of bloodstone, No. 3907, a core of green bloodstone showing five 
flakes, and No. 3908, a selected atone of pale yellowish green and 
green chert. 

Anybody travelling in that part of tbe Dhari Mahal should 
make a point of visiting both the fall and the hill beyond it, for 
the fall is intrinsically very picturesqne, and the fine view from 
tbe top of tbe hill is of great assistance in helping to a correct 
understanding of the geological structure of the country to the 
north and east. 


XV.—CAVES TO BE SEARCHED FOK IN THE 
great limestone areas of the KUBNOOL, 
CUDDAPAH AND DHAEWAB SYSTEMS. 

It is quite within the bounds of probability that other oaves 
may exist in the above-named limestone areas, beside the small 
nnmbei' oconrriug in the Knmool district and the Banganapalle 
State, which all lie close together to the south-west of Nandyal 
town. The principal one of the group, the weU-known Billa 
Surgam cave, was discovered by the late Captain Newbold, f.b.s. 
He was the first to bring to tbe notice of European scientists 
the fact of this cave being ossiferous, the first of the kind 
known in India. He obtained a number of fossil bones, but 
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they appear to have been lost and never doscrlbed, and nothing 
was done till Professor Huxley asked Sir M. E. Grant Duff, then 
Governor of Madras, to move in the matter. In oonsequenoe of 
this I r^eived instruotions to proceed to the Billa Surgam cave 
to make excavations and procure a fresh set of the fossil bones. 
I accordingly proceeded to Banganapalle, in 1884, as the nearest 
town of importance from the cave. 

I was nnacquaintod with Captain Newbold’s work and could 
not locate the Billa Snrgam oave exactly, for it was not shown on 
any map that I knew of, and the information as to its real situation 
which I did receive was quite wrong; hence I began work at a 
large oave locally called the Terra Zari Gabbi and met with no 
success. My eldest son Lieut. H. B. Foote, R.A. (now Licut- 
Col.) was with me being on leave. After several weeks’ stay 
I beard casually of another and larger oavo several miles to 
the northward, so we rode over there and found that it was really 
the true Bills Surgam. I moved my camp over there at once ana 
immediate success rewarded oar search. 

Besides the bones of the e.xtinct and existing animals found in 
the several chambers of the great cave, a number of prehistoric 
objects were found by Lieut. Foote, which appeared to me, when I 
studied them, to he of Mogdalcnian type. These included inter 
aha specimens of pendants made of teeth, and other artifacts 
made of bone to he noted again further on. 

No palaeoliths were found in the caves, but a greatly 
weathered “ bouoher of very gritty quartzite was found by 
me just outside the mouth of a small cave opening to the eastward, 
about a quarter of a mile east by south of the great oave. 

The finding of the Magdalenoid artifacts, just referred to, 
shows that in our present state of knowledge the history of the 
country south of the Gangetio valley is divisible into two periods, 
the lower of which corresponds with the Ofielleo-Moosterian of 
the French arobeeologists, and the higher with that of the above- 
named Magdalenoid objeots. Kxcept the two stages of the 
paieeolithio age above dealt with, equivalents of no other sub- 
divi-sions of the great ora have been reoognized in India, and it 
remains to be seen whether futuxe researches will necessitate the 
establishment of any further snb-divisions. 


XVI.—SITES IN WESTERN ASIA THAT HAVE 
YIELDED PAT^OLITHS AND NEOLITHS. 

Very little appears to be known about the former iuhabitauc}* 
of Western Asia by palseolithio peoples, but the oocurrence of 
pabeolitba has been noted here and there in a few plaoes by 
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travellers, and a short list of anch finds is given below, bnt North 
Arabia, the whole of Persia, and the tract between Persia and iM 
valley of the Sabarmati in Gnjarat^ seems to be a terra incoffn^ 
to prehistoric arohseologists.and till it has been carefully oiamin^, 
we must remain in ignorance on many points conc^ing the 
individnality of the snccesaive peoples which occupied that region. 
The following is a brief list of finds of implements made m 

Western Asia:— , » -i « i 

(1) A paleeolith (?) found on the surface of a bed of gravel 

between Mount Tabor and Lake Tiberias, which was exhibit^ by 
the Abbd Richard, at the British Association in Edmburgli, m 

1871 

' (2) Another pal»oUth found at Bethsaram, near Bethle¬ 
hem, by Monsieur Vogne. , nr a* 

(3) A palffiolith found near Jerusalem, by Mr. Slopes, 

* (4) A palteolith found by Mr. Ghantre in the valley of 

the Euphrates. , . , 

(6) At Abu Shahrein, in South Babylonia, several imple- 

menU nro reported to have been found, and these were probably of 

neolithic age. 


XVII—MORE EXACT LOCATION OP SEVERAL 
SMALL SITES (NAMED ON PAGES 128 AND 129) IN 
HTDBEABAD STATE. 


While exploring the Billa Surgam caves in Kumool district 
in 1884, in company with my son Lieut H. B. Foote, R.A., 
I was ordered to proceed expeditiously to the Singareni coal¬ 
field, to meet an official from Hyderabad who would show me 
maps of the coal-field as far as then examined. Prooeedmg wa 
Bezwada and Nandigama, I marched up the valley of the Munieru 
(Moonyair of Indian Atlas, sheet 75), and in the many traverses 
made in examining the country bn either side of the propoeed 
railwsy, from the coal-field to Bezwado, I came across neolithic celts 


at the following places:— 

(1) Matur, No. 2889 •• •• 

(2) Between Motunnurri and 
Byavaxam, No. 2890. 

(8) Jirlaoherru, No. 2891 


4 miles N.£. by E. of Maddire 
(Muddeem of I.A., ah. 16). 

3 miles N.N.W. of Maddire. 

8 miles west of Khammamett 
(Eummummett of I.A., sh. 


761. 


(4) Haror (Unroot of I.A., ah. 
75), No. v892. 

(6) Poolloygoodahs (polishing 
groves). 

(6) MusteUapalle, No. 2893. 


16 miios S. E. of Bonagiri. 

21 miles E.S. E. of Bonagiri. 
9 miles east of Bonagiri. 
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XVIXI.—PALETTES OP THE PATi^OLITHIC, 
NEOLITHIC AND EARLY EOYPTIAN ARTISTS. 

Tbo palettes used hy the prehistorio artists would appear to 
have been bovine soapuloe or shoulder blades, examples of whioh 
have been found still covered with tbo red ochre they put on 
walls and roofs of caves that had been decorated. 

Among the great variety of art objects produced by the early 
Egyptian artificers, wore a laige number of artifacts carved out of 
hard slatey schists. The variety of forms into which these so-called 
palettes were shaped is very remarkable, for they out them into 
likenesses of birds, beasts and fishes of the most varied outlines- 
Besides giving them such varied outlines, many of the more highly 
elaborated ones were carved all over with complicated and often 
picturesque devices, some of whioh represented quasi^historical or 
legendary scenes. Some of the finest examples, whioh are highly 
artistic, may be really historical records, because it would seem 
very improbable that so much time and labour would have been 
bestowed on unreal events. An excellent selection of these so'Called 
** palettes*' is figured and described in a very able and capitally 
illustrated French work on Egyptian antiquities, by M. Jean 
Oapart, Joint Oonservator of the Egyptian antiquities in the 
Royal Museum at Brussels, and Lecturer in the University of 
Li%e. The title of the work is “ Les Debuts de V Art en Egypte.'^ 
No such decorated palettes appear to have been produced by 
the Indian prehistorio artists, but further research may yet light 
upon something approximating to them. 

Indian prehistoric pottery has not, so far as I have been able to 
study it, produced vases made in the shapes of birds, and only one in 
the shape of an animal is known to me. This is a funereal urn in 
the form of an elephant, which I have described fully with a 6gure 
in addendum No. X. It was first drawn attention to in chapter 
XIX, on the finds made in the Hyderabad State, hut that notice 
required to he amplified. 


XIX.—MOULDING AND CASTING OF POTTERY. 

The preparation of earthenware etructures, such as hut urns 
pTid other angular forms, demands the pressing of the moistened 
clay into moulds. This process of moulding was one which had 
been discovered prior to the invention of the potter’s wheel, and so 
had seemingly been the process of casting vessels, which consists of 
pouring thick “ slip ** into a hollow mould, and allowing it to 
acquire a sufficient consistency to admit of its being removed from 
the mould without deforming it, before placing it in the kUn. 

18 
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The pressing of the damp clay into an open mould is a 
perfectly easy proo^, if the clay is prepared to a proper^ degree 
of tenacity and a suitable temperature maintained daring the 
perfonnaiioe. 


XX —OKHAMANDAL MAHAL. OR THE DWARKA 
COUNTRY. 

This tract of country, forming the extreme western extremity 
of the Kathiawar Peninsula, afforded but very few additions to 
the list of prehistoric artifacts collected by me. Only one appeared 
worth figuring, and that is No. 4045, given in plate 16, a die made 
of calcareous grit aud remarkable because oblong in shape, iostead 
of cubical. Some educated native gentlemen at Dwarka, to whom 
I showed it, were much interested to see a die made of stone. It is 
said that the Rann of Outoh was onoe a gulf of the Indian Ocean, 
with seaports on its shores, and that the remains of ships have been 
found imbedded in the mud. Dwarka stands on ground which not 
very many years ago was an island, but a lof^ sandhill, thrown up 
by the joint action of the surf and the prevalent west wind, joined 
the southern end of the island with the mainland to the south, and 
shut off the lagoon on the eastern side of the island from the sea, 
and it only joins the latter northward in the Golf of Cutoh. The 
eastern side of the island is broken up and cliffy, and quite pictu¬ 
resque, the strata being gaily coloured, light red and pinky beds 
of sandstone and hard loam being common. 

A zoological fact which should be recorded is the much smaller 
size of the chank shells in the Gulf of Cutoh, than that of those met 
with in the Gulf of Manor, where the chank shell fishery is quite 
an important commercial undertaking. Another noteworthy fact 
is the very injurious action of the violent west wind, so prevalent 
near Dwsrka, on all trees not protected by the shape of the ground 
or by high buildings. Their tops, where unsheltered, assume the 
shape of large orook-handled sticks pointing to the east. 


XXI.—KILNS FOE BURNING POTTERY NOT KNOWN 
IN THE EARLY PART OF THE NEOLITHIC AGE. 

In the article on prehistoric pottery forming section 7 of the 
general notes on my ooUeotion, I pointed out that no ancient 
pottery works on an important scale had been met with by me 
in many traverses through the Deccan »tnd adjoining parts of 
Southern and Western India, and that it was possible the early 
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neoUthians of India may not have oonatruoted kilns, but have burnt 
their wares in open Bres, as was done by other contemporary 
peoples. 

A strong argument in favour of this idea is provided by the 
appearance of many good vessels which aro blaoV at top, but pass 
down into red. The black part is imperfectly burnt and the red, 
if a bright red, thoroughly well burnt. 

The superior quality of the well-burnt earthenware over that 
imperfectly burnt, is illustrated by the condition of specimens of 
both after exposure to weather action, and still more by the effect 
on both of immersion in strong brine. A striking case of this was 
noted in an intensely saltish stream, a little west of the great iron 
slag mounds of Vasravi, in the Velachha taluk, Baroda State. 
Under the water I noticed a very large blank bowl which I tried 
to lift up, but it crushed into a mud-like pulp leaving only a piece 
of the rim entire, which I have figured in plate 39. It is num¬ 
bered 8315a. 

Another well-marked case of the corrosive action of strong 
brine on black pottery was met with at a pottery site in Jetpur 
State (Kathiawar). This site lies on a low rising ground, eastward 
of Kankawao railway station, and east also of an old ginning mill. 
The pottery hero found was of a type quite but some¬ 

what resembliag that found at Uhalkania in Dhari Mahal. In a 
small intensely brackish stream 1 found the conical lid of a small 
black vessel (not met with) very highly corroded, though fragments 
of red colour were not affected. This lid corresponds closely in 
shape with No. 15I6rt found at Sindavallum in the Bollary district. 


XXir.—TERMITES IN THE IRON-AGE IN MYSORE. 

At page 103, I described the only specimen of neolithic wood 
work that I knew to have escaped the greed of the white ants, a 
comb found by my friend Mr. Cornelius Cordew at Guntakal 
railway junction (in Anantapur district), and the fortunate cause 
of its escape from these ravenous inseots. 

Later on, when arranging the prehistoric collection in the Madras 
Museum, I came across a specimen of the iron age in which, though 
termites had eaten the greater port of a epearshaft they had not 
quite completed its demolition, and for some reason or other had 
left a small remnant of the w'ood in the spear-head socket. The 
wood shows the peculiar surface left by the action of the termites’ 
jaws, a surface quite characteristic of their work. 

IS-A 
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XXIII.-INDICATIONS OF THE GLACIO-PLUVIAL 
PERIOD IN INDU. 

The evidences of alteration of level along the sea ooast, point 
to a slight elevation of the land during the pleistocene period, hat 
of too small an extent to have had any appreciable effeot on the 
climate. 

This is important in its bearing on the evidence that exists 
of the cold of the glacial period having been felt in the Indian 
peninsula. There is no physical evidence, so for as is known, of 
a geologioallyrecent cold epoch, and some geologists have doabted 
whether the peninsula was affected by the glacial period; 
hnt it does not appear hard to understand that a period of 
great cold in central and northern Asia, was in the south 
represented by a very wet period, a really pluvial epoch which was 
characterised by the formation of the great lateritic deposits of 
the east and west coasts of the peuinsnla. 

In the Himalayas there is everywhere abundant evidence of 
the glaciers having extended to lower levels than they now reach. 
Graved and polished rock surfaces are found now at as low 
a level as 7,500 feet in Pangi, and in a higher latitode large 
boolders have been found imbedded in the fine silt of the Potwai*, 
at an elevation of less than 2,000 feet. 

The cause of the interglacial hypothesis has been most ardently 
championed in England by Professor James Geikie, who has 
endeavoured to show that there were in Europe six distinct glacial 
epochs within the glacial period, separated by five epochs of more 
moderate temperature. These are enumerate below. 

Sixth glacial epoch, * Upper Turbarian^*' indicated by the 
deposits of peat which underlie the lower raised beaches. 

Fifth intej^lacial epoch, ** Upper Foreeiian.'* 

Fifth gladal epoch, ** Lower Turbarian,** indicated by peat depo¬ 
sits overlying the lower forest hod, by the raised beaches and carse- 
clays of Scotland, and in part by the littorins-olays of Scandinavia. 

Fourth interglacial epoch, “ Lower Forestian** 

Fourth glacial epoch, ** Mecklenbur^fiant** represented by the 
moraines of the last great Baltic glacier, which reached their 
southern limit in Mecklenburg, the 100 fee: terrace of Scotland, 
and the Toldia-heds of Scandinavia. 

Third interglacial epoch, “ Neuileckian,^* intercalations of 
marine and fresh water deposits, in the honlder clays of the 
sonthern Baltic coasts. 

Third glacial epoch, Po/ondwft,” glacial and flnvio-glacial 
formations of the minor Scandinavian ice^heet, and the ** upper 
boulder clay ** of northern aud western Europe. 


Second interglacial epooL, ** HeMian,^* interglacial beds in 
Britain, and lignites of Switzerland. 

Second glacial epoch, '* 8axonian*\ deposits of the period 
of maximum glaciation, when the noi-tbem ice^sheet reached the 
low ground of Saxony, and tho Alpine glaciers formed the outer' 
2 ono moraines. 

Pii-st interglacial epoch, ** Nor/olJtian,** the forest-bed series of 
Norfolk. 

First glacial epoch, ” Scanian,'* represented only in tho south 
of Sweden, which was overridden by a large Baltic glacier. The 
Chillesford clay, and Weyboum crag of Norfolk, and the oldest 
moraines and fluvio-glaoial gravels of tbe Arctic lands, may belong 
to this epoch. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 


PLATE 1. 


No. 2204-7. 

„ 2204-8. 
„ 3248. 

« 2204-6- 
» 2204-9. 


2204-22 

„ 2204-10 
205. 

.. 2204-21 


Quabtzitb Pazjbolites. . 

Large axe, guiUotine type, Attrampakkam, Chingleput 
«■ district. 

Axe, Madras type, Attrampakkam, Ohingleput district. 

Do. do. old alluvium of the Saharmati, 

Sadolia, Baroda. 

Spear head from North Aroot distnct. 

Narrow pointed oval type, sharp edges all round, 

Attrampakkam nullah, 
Chingleput dietriot. 

Pointed sharp-sided “ pebble butt ” type, Kandukur, 

Nellore dis^ot. 

Broad pointed oval type, Attrampakkam nullah. 

Oval type, edges rather sharp all round, Talya, Holal- 

kere taluq^ Mysore. 

Do. very sharp edges all round, Kandukur, 
Nellore district. 


PLATE 2. 

Fauboliths. 

No 305. Blnnt-butt type, hfomatite quartzite, on hill north of 

Knrikuppa, Bellary. 

oftuQ-A. lK>ng pointed oval, quartzite, Malprabbha alluvium, 

Kaira, Bijnpur district. 

onQ Blunt-butt type, hamatite quartzite, Joga shingle fan, 
» Bellary. 

4078. Oval type, porceUanite, Bewah. 

” Broad pointed oval type, sUiceous limestone, Yeddihaili, 

„ ZtS\yk, o Surapurtaluq. Hyderabad. 

21)4, Madras axe type, beomatite quartzite, Halakundi fan, 
” * Bellaiy. 

30g. Narrow oval type, quertrite, Kurikuppa hill, Bellary. 

” 2203-0. Dooblo-pointed oval type, quartrite, Makrawalpalli, 
’ Cuddapah distnct. 

3309. Pointed oval, coarse quartzite grit, Pedhamli, Baroda. 
** ’ Gujarat 


urr 09 FLAT9S. 
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PI*A,XE 

No. 88. Pointed oral chert? Ninniyur, Udayarpalaiyam 

talu<i, Trichinopoly. 

n 4104. I>o- pal® qixattzite, Rewah. 


V No. "910. 


*» 



„ '- 90 . 




99. 


», 1005. 

„ ^3. 
» 106. 
» "617. 
„ 155. 

„ 120 . 

n 912. 

» ‘115. 
„ 89. 


PLATE 8. 

Nboliths. 

Celt, diorite, small, polished, shapely, Gadiganuru, 

Bellary. 

Do. gneiss, weathered, square sided, unpolished, 

Shevaroy hills. 

Do. homhlendio gneiss, round sided, polished, Sheva¬ 
roy hills. 

Do. diorite, round-sided, incipient drill holes on both 

sides, Shevaroy hills. 

Do. small, flattish, archasan schist, Gadiganuru, Bollary. 
Do. shapely, perfect edge, basalt, Kotegallu, Hyderabad. 
Axe-haxnmer, homblendio gneiss, bhevaroy hills. 

Celt, diorite, Shevaroy hills. 

Do. do. thin Hattieh, sides bevelled, Shevaroy bills. 
Do. flattish ; arch»an schist, Gadiganuru, Bellary. 

Do. do. with rounded sides, square shoulders, 

Shevaroy hills. 

Do. diorite, hlunt bntt, thick, Shevaroy hiUs. 

Do. do. dark green, rounded tliick body, blunt bntt, 

Gadigannru, Bellary. 

Do. do. small, square shoulders, Shevaroy hills. 
Do. rounded sides, thick, pale gyanulite; Kanyakod 

hill, Malabar. 


PLATE 4. 

•Wa Qfi2 Polished axe of black archeean schist, prototype of the 

early iron axe, Gadiganuru, 
Hospet taluq, Bellary 
district. 


PLATE 5. 

Wn 992 BiKtt ride ™w o£ poliehed eio of bleak arobioeii so^. 
i?( 0 . 6 prototype of the early iron 

axe, Gadiganuru, Hospet 
taluq, Bellary district. 
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PLATE 6. 

No. 1051. Ohisel, hornblendic schist, Gadiganuro, Bellaiy district. 

„ 402. Do. square body, rounded angles, perfect edge, 

nnweathered, porphyritic black 
txap, Port hill, Belief. 

ft 1993. Do. croes cut edge, thick body, diorite, Velpnmadngu 

hill, Anautapur district. 

„ 409. Do. with thick butt, dolerite. Port hill, Bellary. 

„ 412. Do. in second stage, basalt? Port hill, Bellary. 

„ 1047. Do. finished, homblendic schist, Gadiganuxu, Bellary 

district. 

„ 1045. Do. do. do. do. 

„ 403. Do. narrow-edged, thick body, third stage, basalt ? 

Port hill, BeUary. 

,, 689. Do. thick body, unused, baealt, Knpgol, Bellary 

district. 

2149. Do. small, shapely, square sides, basalt, south of 

Kalamederur hill, Anantapur 
district. 

>, 1044.- Do. elliptical edge, black trappoid, butt end want¬ 

ing, Gadiganum, Bellary district. 

,) 2662, Scraper, thin long type, basalt, first stage, 'Wuttugallu 

site, Hyderabad. 

n 987. Pick or hoe, basalt, butt thick, edge thin, one faoe 

hollow, Gadigannru, Bellary 
distriot. 

), 1122-0- Whotetono for celts, a Dharwar grit pebble, Gadiga¬ 
nnru, Bellary district. 

„ 2655. Adze, “ Polynesian type,” fourth stage, broken, diorite, 

WattugaUu site, Hyderabad. 

„ 2373. Chisel flake of chert, Patpad eastern site, Bangana- 

palle. 

ft 2374. Javelin head of chmrt, Patpad eastern site, Banganapalle. 

tt 429, Scraper, flake, oblong oval, basalt, Fort hill, Bellary. 


PLATE 7. 

Nc» 2788. A large deep granite mealing-trongh dog out of made 

ground at tiie south-east foot of 
Rawalkonda, Sindunur taluq, 
Raiohur Doab, Hyderabad State. 
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PLATE 8 . 

No. 1828*1 • Shallow mealing«troug}i of granite found porched ap 

as a table in a rock nb^ter facing 
west, near the top of Badihal, 
O 00 I 7 taluq, Anantapur district. 


PLATE 9. 


No. 1258-19. 

Biserrated flake, 

, chert, Kurikuppa, Bellary district. 

» 

4047. 

Do. 

do. 

flint, Bohri, Sind. 


371. 

Do. 

do. 

chocolate chert, North hill, Bellary. 

ii 

1258-83. 

Do. 

do. 

dark chocolate chert, Enrikuppa, 
Bellary district. 

1 * 

1258-39. 

Do. 

do. 

dark chocolate chert, titd. 

H 

1187. 

Do. 

do. 

do. Gadiganuru, 

Bellary. 

>1 

2663. 

Do. 

do. 

browny pink, chert, Wuttugalln, 
Baichnr Doab, Hyderabad. 

n 

1463. 

Do. 

do. 

chocolate chert, Mylapnram, Bellary 
district. 

»» 

2070-A. 

Do. 

do. 

chert, pale chocolate, Penner Railway 
bridge, Anantapur district. 

If 

1615-24. Flake, curved, 

sharp-edged, motUed brown chert, 
Lingadahalli Oinder Oamp, Bellary 


district. 

« 1437-7- Ho. sharp-edged, chocolate chert, Bellagoduhal, 

Bellary district. 

t> 1457-16. Biserrate flake, pale banded chocolate chert, west of 

Mngati, Bellary district. 

„ 1515-50. Flake, serrated, chocolate chert, Lingadahalli Cinder 

Camp, Bellary district. 

„ 1437-2. Do. sharp-edged, chocolate chert, Bellagoduhal, 

Bellary district. 

2083-8. Do. knife, brown chert, entire, Havaligi hill, Ananta- 

pur district. 


2083-7* Do. do. red brown chert, entire, Haraligi hill, 

Anantapur district. 

1352-32. Flake saw, brown ochre chert, biserrate, Halekote 
” hill, Bellary district. 

^24 Do. ** lancet,” raw sienna chert, Anandagal, Raichnr 
** Doab, Hyderabad. 
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PLATE 9— c<mt. 

No. 1515*27. Broad leaf “ microlith ” pointed flake, dark brown-red 

obert, Lingadaballi Cinder Camp, 
Bellaxy. 

2936. Flake, “ microlitb ” lancet point, minute, red agate, 
** Babadnrpur. Baroda. 


PLATE 10. 


No. 2981. 
„ 3622. 


a 

a 


2980. 

1258-31. 


PYGMY-PI-AKBS, FLAMS AXD 00RS6. 

Core of chalcedony, Babadnrpur, Baroda. 

Oral worked flake of white agate, site above Babapur, 
Amreli Frant, Kathiawar. 

Core of cbaloedony, Babadnrpur, Baroda. 

Flake, serrated, of chalcedony, Kuriknppa, Bellaiy 
district. 


» 

*> 

ti 

»» 

n 


tt 




2947. Lancet flake of agate, Babadurpnr, Baroda. 

3035-O. Worked flake of chalcedony, Sigdm, Baroda. 

1258*10. Flake of chalcedony, Kuriknppa, Bellary district. 

3400. “ Lancet ” flake of chalcedony, Amroli, Baroda. 

2911. Flake of white agate, Babadnrpur, Baroda. 

2966. chalcedony, ihtd. 

3041. Oral worked flake, scraper ?, chalcedony, Sigftm, Baroda. 
1852-14. Flake, scraper ended, agate, Vidapanakalln, Anantapnx 

district. 


2358. 


2974. 

2952. 

2970. 

2972. 
2977. 

2973. 
2639-28. 


Do. biserrated, chalcedony, Mnlagnndamn hill, 
Knmool district. 

pygmy flake of cbaloedony, Bahadnrpnr, Baroda* 
Flake, narrow, of do. ihid. 

Pointed pygmy flake, do. ibid. 

pygmy flake knife of chalcedony, tTiid. 

Do. do. do. ibid. 

Do. do. do. ibid. 

Do. scraper of chalcedony, Kotegallu, Hyderabad. 


PLATE U. 

PTOMY flams AMD WOBKBD FLAMS. 

No. 1442-52. lygmy flake knife, chert, mottled pinky white; Nagala- 

dinne, Adoni, Bellary. 

1515-10. Do. do. with serrated edge, chert, Lingadaballi 
” Cinder Camp, Bellary. 
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PLATE 11 ^cont. 

No. 2976, Pygmy flak® kDife, pointed, cbert, dark red brown, 

Bahadnrpnr, Baroda. 

„ 1258-16. Flake, pointed, cuert, raw sienna, Enrikuppa, Bellary 

district. 

„ 2792. Pygmy flake, saw, entire, chert, brown, Kawalkonda, 

Hyderabad. 

„ 2975. Ho. do. saw small, chert, dark-rod brown, Baha- 

durpnr, Baroda. 

„ 1442-49. Do. flake knife, chert, dark-red brown; Nagala- 

dinne, Adoni. Bellary. 

1457-8. Do. do. do. reddish chocolate, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

„ 1442-53. Flake knife, agate, browny bluish, Nagaladinne, Adoni, 

Bellary. 

1457-7. Pygmy flake knife, agate, brown, Mngati, Adoni T., 

Bellary. 

2795. Arrow head? chipped flake, mottled brown, agate; 

Bawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

l.*il5-9. Pyjrmy flake knife, chert, dork drab, Lingadaballi 

Cinder Camp,Bellary district. 

„ 2790. Worked flake, chert, pale chocolate, Bawalkonda. 

, 3204. Pygmy flake with file edge, light red chert, Mnlsan 

” * hill, Baroda. 

,, 1457-6. Do. do. knife, chert, dark chocolate, Mngati. 

1442-21. Flake knife of agato with brown crust, Nagaladinne, 
” Bellary district. 

1515-33. Pygmy flake knife, entire, agate, Lingadaballi Cinder 
” Camp, Bellary. 

1457-3. Do. do. camelian, pole, Mogati, Adoni, 

” * ’ Bellary. 

1457-23. Do. do. do. dark,^Mngati, Adoni, 

„ 3131. Flake, agate, mossy light brown, Bama, Baroda. 

2971, Pygmy flake, chalcedony, grey, Bahadurpur, Baroda. 

!! 1366-62. Flake arrow head ? agate, Bamdurg, Bellary district. 

1457-2. Pygmy flake, sharp-pointed, cornelian, pale, Mngati, 
” Adoni, Bellary. 

3130. Flake with file edges, agate, deep rod, Barria, Baroda. 

PLATE 12. 

No. 1352-62. Core, chocolate, chert, HolekotA hill, Bellary. 

1440-23. Do. speckly pinky grey, chert, Kotekallu hill, Adoni, 
“ Bellary. 
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PLATE 12-«n<. 

No. 1437-1- Flake, chert, n^ottled, brown, BeUagodnhal, Bellary. 

n 2574. Core, chert, purplish grey, East site, PStpAd, 

Baaganapalle. 

,, 2492. Bo. chalcedony with heliotrope cmst. Bast site, 

P&tpSd, Banganapalle State. 

}, 827‘SO. Do. chert, dnll light brown, Eapgal, Bellary 

*, 1352-^3. Do. agate,brownish, Halekot^ hill, BeUary. 

ti 3068. Triangnlar piercer, bine grey chalcedony, in the bed 

of the Tapti, Tajpnr, Songad 
talaq, Baroda. 

M 827-30. Core, chert, brown banded, Kupgal, Bellary. 

50. Do. chert, red brown, from under the Ten, Sawyer- 

pnram, Tinnerelly. 

t, 2436. Strike-a’light, chert, doable oonrex, radiating flakes, 

PstpSd, East site. 

n 2213. Do. do. scraper-shaped, black brown, 

Toranikal hill, Kurnool. 

1457-26. Do. nearly oval, chocolate, chert, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

n 4055. Borin or graving tool, chert, Jabalpur. 

,, 3236*0- Core, triple, of shaded orange agate, strong sand blast 

polish, Wasai hill, Baroda. 

i» 2376, Worked flake, chert, bnfF, halbert^head shaped, East 

site, P£tp&d. 

PLATE 18. 

No. 2399. Scraper, thick, rather hollow faced, chert, reddish brown, 

PStpd.d. 


2626. 

Do. 

chert, light yellowish brown, Bellnmux Bayan 
Gndda, lingsognr talnq, 
Hyderabad. 

1821. 

Do. 

do. greenish grey, Bndibal, Anantapnr 
district. 

3446. 

Do. 

do. red, Ambaldi Hill, Damnagar taln^, 
Baroda, Kathiawar. 

2111. 

Do. 

do. chocolate, Mnchnkota, Tadpatri, Ananta- 
pur district. 

1442-46. 

Do. 

chert, mottled white, east of Nagaladinne, 
Adoni, Bellary. 

1442-82. 

Do. 

flake, agate, pale, mottled, east of Nagaladinne, 
Adoni, Bellary. 

1258-32. 

Do. 

do. chalcedony, pale, Knriknppa, Bellary. 


I 
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PLATE 18— eont. 

No. 1442-60. Scraper, flake, agate, brown-banded, east oi Nagala* 

dinne, Bellaiy. 

» 2605-6. Scraper, slightly inoarred, chert, red, Pfi-tpdd. 

it 3686. Incurved scraper, chert, mottled grey, tJmria, Baroda, 

Kathiawar. 

u 1352-10. Pygmy flake, pieroer, chert, pale chocolate, Halekote 

hill, Bellary. 

„ 1361. Triangular piercer, hsomatito jasper, red and pnrple 

banded, Nagaradoni Fort hill, 
Alnr, Bellary. 

i, 3570. 1^* flo. chert, brown red, Babapur, Amreli, 

Katiiiawar. 

„ 1457-1- Pygmy flake, triangular, agate, milky white, Hugati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 


PLATE 14. 


No. 1515-43. Pointed flake, arrow-head? chert, raw sienna, Lingada- 

halli Cinder Camp, Bellary. 

,, 3556. Do. oval flake, arrow-head? thin, chert,red-orange, 

Babapur, Amreli, Kathiawar. 

1457-20. Do. flake, aiTOw-head? agate, Mngati, Adoni tslnq, 

Bellary. 

43. “Tranchet,” arrow-head,chert, Sawyerpuram, Tinne- 

velly district. 

„ 3892. Tangof arrow-head ? chert, brown-grey, between Umria 

’ and Bhard, Amxeli, Kathia¬ 

war. 


„ 2380. 
„ 2408. 
„ 3041. 


Worked flake, one side flat, Lydian stone, black, Pftti>fid 

Cache, Banganapalle State. 
Do. scraper ? chert, chocolate, Patpad Cache, 
Banganapalle. 

Oval worked flake, scraper ? chalcedony, dirty brown, 

Sigam, SaT^heda talaq, 
Baroda. 


827-41 • Pointed oval flake, arrow-head? agate, Kupgal, Bellary 
** district. 


1457-4. Pygmy flake knife, chert, red chocolate, Mngati, Adoni, 
” Bellar)’ district. 

,, 827-12. Oval flake, scraper ? agate, Kupgal, Bellary district. 

3259. Oval flake, leaf-shaped, chert, red, Kot, Baroda. 
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No. 2083-61. 

„ 1457-17. 
3254 

„ 827-39. 


No. 1212, 

„ 1548. 

„ 1549. 

„ 3237. 
„ 2606-1 
„ 886 . 

o 80. 


No. 4043. 
„ 1521. 
„ 3049. 

1541. 
.. 1457. 

» 2056. 


PLATE 14-««mf. 

pygmy Bake, small, graving tool ? chert, pmky and 

creamy, Havaligi hill, 
Anantapor district. 

Do. small, graving tool? chert, red-brown 

Mngati, Adoni, Bellary. 

Broad, oval, worked flake, chert? red brown, Lakrora, 

Baroda. 

Pygmy flake “gonge”? chert, chocolate, Knpgal, 

Bellary district. 


PLATE 15. 

Cartinos in stonb. 

Spindle whorl, or button ? piurpHsh elate, Gadiganum, 

Bellary. 

Linga of steatite, Hurilihaln, Kndligi taluq, Bellary. 

Do. do. do. 

Disc, quartzite, thick, red brown, Mahuri, Baroda. 
Incurved scraper of chert, Paspalla, Banganapalle. 
Scraper of jasper, pale chocolate, Knrikuppa hill, 
Hospet taluq, Bellary. 

Flake saw, chert, brown, in river gravel, Tirupetur, 

Sivaganga, Madura distiict. 


PLATE 16. 

Die of shelly limestone, dirty white, Tobermota, south¬ 
east of Dwarka, Kathiawar. 

Bull amulet of reddish schist, on Narasimadevemgudds, 

Harpanaballi taluq, Bellary. 

Boll’s head of hard green chlorite schist, Vyara, 

Waghoria taluq, Baroda. 

Human figure in long robe, purple slate, Angnru, 

Bellary. 

Neck and lip of small bottle of grey steatite? bill 

fort, south-east of Yemmiga- 
nuTu, Bellary distriot. 

Plaque of carved drab sandstone, east of Tadpatri 
temple, Anantapur district 
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PLATE 17. 

Beads of nrPKBBNx sto^ba. 

No. 50. Crescent pendant of whitish chert, Alieandi hill, 

Raichur Doab, Hyderabad 
State. 

81. Steatite bead, brownish grey, HavoUgi hill, Anantd' 

piir district. 

,/ 14. Small onyx bead, black and white, four-aided, Kala- 

maderur, Anantapnr 
district. 

n 13. Onyx pendant, “ Sulimani bead,” Jabalpur. 

„ 10. Lapis lazuli bead, small, rich blue, Maski, Eaichur 

Boab, Hydembad State. 

ft 12. Do. do. Masbi. 

ft 15. Carbuncle, purplish crimson, Kanchikeri rite, Bellary 

district. 

f, 65. Sapphire. 

ft 61. Dark amethyst. 

17. Book crystal, double six-sided pj^ramid. 

V 6. Discoid bevel-edged bead, of green quartzite, Halekotd 

hill, Bellary district. 

tf 49. Very short cyliodrical bead of green quartzite. 

M 5. Square curved sided bead of green quartzite, Halekotd 

hill, Bellary. 

„ 166. Me red bead of coral ?? Alaur tank site, Mysore. 

ft 66. Carbuncle bead, round, very dark red. 

„ 4. Very short cylindrical bead of oaroelian. 

» 44. l^ed sardonyx (camelian). 

*t 41. Do. ( do. ), square tabular. 

tf 43. Bed agate, lozenge-shaped. 

ft 2. Bed oarneliao, discoid with grooved rays filled with 

white. 

„ 21. Bed agate, round, Kamrej island, Raroda. 

tf 45. Bed and pinkish agate, barrel shaped. 

tf 80. Chrey agate, nearly oval, Patpad, Bonganapolle. 

M 60. Amethyst, doudod, flattish with grooved ends. 

II 1. Bed camelian, lenticular with short grooved rays filled 

with white. Bupgal, Bellary. 


PLATE 18. 

No. 3493-81. Side of vase, fragment of very fine light red pottery of 

Greek facies, half polished, 
Ehijria Tappa, Amreli Prant, 
Bathiawar. 
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PLATE 


No. 3493-77- Low lid of reddisL pottery with steam hole, seen from 

above, ihid. 

21103-87. Fraflrment of strongly ribbed rough pottery, side of a 
*’ chatty ? Isabel oolonr, liiV. 


2044. 

„ 1853. 


Celt with straight edge, basalt, Chiatahal junction, 
Anantapur district. 

Palmolithof oblong shape, of quartzite, Vidapunakallu. 
ihii. 


„ 1948. 

.. 1939. 
n 1734 
.. 3576. 
„ 3413, 

„ 1726. 


Celt with very pointed butt and deep cutting edge, 
basalt, Velpumadugu, ibid. 

Celt, an edged chip, basalt? Velpumadugu, tbid. 

Flake with ground edge, basalt, Budihal hill, ibid. 

Oval implement, unfinished, chert, Babapur, Kathiawar. 
Do. chert, brown, Damnagar, 

Amreb, Kathiawar. 

Worked flake, granite, Uravakonda, Anantapur 
district. 


No. 4107. 




259. 


3398. 

» 254. 

3395. 

3044. 


358. 

173. 

4106. 

174. 
178. 


PLATE 19. 

Armlet of copper, Baragunda Cache, near Giridih, 
BengaL 

Carved steatite object of uncertain use, Holakal hill, 
Ifysore. 

Large " thumbstone ” (flaker), Kanja, Vyara taluq, 
Baioda. 

Net sinker of pale steatite, Komaranahalli, Mysore. 

Half a ringetone, or mace-head, basalt, Seiula, Songad 
taluq, Baroda. 

Sandstone bowl of “Ganja” pipe? Sigam, Sankheda 
taluq, ]^roda. 

Pointed chisel, basalt, North Hill, Bellary. 

Small iron axe out of a grave, Mogan^, Shevaroy 
hills, Salem district. 

Large copper axe, Baragunda “Cache,” near Giridih. 

Medium iron axe, Karadiyur, Shevaroy hills. 

Javelin head of iron, Karadiynr, Shevaroy hills. 


PLATE 20. 

No 4041-17. Foot of small vase, of Greek facies, Dhal^ia, Amreli, 
NO. Kathiawar. Very fine pale red 

pottery. 
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No. 3911-28. L5p of bowl, pal© grey pottery, Kaokawao, Jetpur, 

Kathiawar. 

,} 4041-1> Bo. pole red, with raised fillet of broad gashoB, 

Dhalkania, Amreli, Kathiawar. 

„ 551- Small adze (neolithic), second stage, baealt, Kupgul, 

Bellary district. 

u 2171- Cube of rich red and black banded jasper, a selected 

stone from a heap of stones on 
a Kurnmbar grare, Tadpatri, 
Anantapar district. 

,, 602- Hammer axe, short type, baealt, Kapgal, Bellary 

district. 

,* 1530*80. Lip of painted bowl, diagonal trellis, south of 95th mile* 

stone, Bellary-Harihar high 
road. 

u 1530-8. Lip of painted bowl, two painted fillets, do. do. 

» 2318' Largo coi-e of chert (purple), west of Hangapnrum, 

Kornool district. 

550- Adze of basalt, second stage, Kapgal, Bellary district. 

1 . 2251- Hone of diurite, Bastixoid, Knrnool district. 


PLATE 21. 

No. 192-K. Female figurine of earthenware, votive offering. Scot- 

fortb Estate, Shevaroy hills, found 
broken and very brittle. 

„ 192-L. Bo. do. do. do. 

Both figorines wear short carls all ronnd their heads and 
high combs on the top. They have 
no legs but were perched on cylin¬ 
drical stands shown in Plate 23. 

I*LATE 23. 

No. ] Female figurines, Scotforth Estate, Shevaroy hills. 

», j92-l j 

Back view. 


PI^TE 23. 


Uft 192~k ^ 

- _ * \ Female figorines, stands for. 

>> J 

„ 234-128. Pottery neck-rest, Narsipnx Sangam, Mysore State. 


14 
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LifT or rtAtzi. 


PLATE 34. 

Wft 2A4>^>4 Poliahed red vase with oral base from a Kummbar 

grare at Talya, Holalkere 
taloq, Mjeore. 

PLATE 26. 

No. 364‘A-5- Vase with flat base, red, ball polished, from a grave in 

» Konimbar riug at Talya, 
Holalkere talaq. Mysore. 

„ 264-^-3- Hlaok and red i>olished lotah-shaped funereal urn with 

burnt human bones and one 
incisor tooth, ihid. 

PLATE 26. 

No. 2006-32. Milk bowl with spout lip from the eastern site at 

Pdtp&d, Banganapalle State, 
Kurnool district. Bed poli¬ 
shed, painted with narrow* 
purplish lines below the 
outer edge of tbe lip near the 
spout which did not appear 
iu the negative. 

PLATE 27. 

No. 1565*63. Neck and lip of large highly decorated vessel, red. 

1505,70. Bo. do. do. vessel with 

medallion. 

Both from Malyam, Bayadrug talaq, Bellary district. 

PLATE 26. 

No. 1565*69. Lip and neck of vessel seen from above {vidt plate 27) 

from Malyam, Bayadrug 
talaq, BelJary district. 

PLATE 28-11. 

No. 1565-66- Side of chatty with leaf pattern from Malyam, Baya- 

drog taluk, Bellary district. 

(Tbe white spot on the right band leaf is not part of the 

pattern but is due to a small 
flaw in the n^ative.) 


LIST OF PLATES. 
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PJ>ATE 29. 

No. 1565-129. Bowl with steep flange at base of side and fonr 

grooves below Up outside, black 
Tougb ware. 

», 1565-4-«. Do. two-fifths of whole, with three condiment oells on 

lip, black rough ware. 

1565*77. Do. lip and side of, small, lip left barred on outer 

edge, faint right-barred fillet 
lower down over two impressed 
leaves. Colour dull red. 

„ 1565-78. Melon-bowl with sloping lip, with one groove, fillet of 

faint Vandykes below corded 
edge. Colour light red, slightly 
mcrusted. 

„ 1565-78. Do. lip and neck, Ugbt red, half-polished, 

narrow flat-topped lip with left, 
barred fillet to outer edge of lip. 
Four small grooves on neck. 

All from Malyam, Bayadrug taluk, Bellaiy district. 


PLATE 80. 

No. 2055-1- Side of small “ adipu” or portable hearth, painted red, 

with raised fillet of finger tip 
impressions low down on outer 
side; east of Tadpatri temple, 
Aoantapur district. 

2B4-113. Shallow bowl, red and black, high polish outside, black 

inside, Narsipur Setngam, 
Mysore. 

234-125. Ringed cup, or lotah; a sacrificial vessel? xeAtibul. 

„ 234-90. I»otah, small, steep-sided, wide mouth, ibid. 

252-87. Flanged bowl, red, West Hill, French Books, Myswe. 

„ 234-109. Lotah, black, polished, Narsipur Sacgam, Mysore. 

M 234-80- Side of bowl, wrinkle pattern, black and brown, imlisbed, 

Nai-sipur Sangaxn. 

234-118. “ Finger bowl,” black and red, polished, ibid. 

„ 234-80. Side of vessel with “ reeded ” fillet on bulge, ibid. 


PLATE 31. 


Nn 2783-104. Side of vessel with deeply impressed fiUet of large 

Vandykes, Maski, Bfiichu r 
Doab, Hyderabad. 


14-a 
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PLATE 

No. 2203'1- Chatty,small^ gideof,vithtwofiIleta of impressed rertioal 

ballets, YellatTir, Cuddapah 
district, 

„ 2055*26. Side of ressel with three hllete, east of Tadpatri, Aoanta- 

pur district. 

t) d493*d8- Base of rase of pale red ware with greek faoi^, Ehijria 

Tappa, Damnagar toilaq, 
Baroda, Kathiawar. 

„ 2203*13. Part of lotah filled with toddy-makers’ ohanam, Yella- 

tar, Cuddapah district. 

,, 3911*32. Disc of light brown ware with shallow central depres- 

sioDS on both sides, old site, 
Kankawao, Jetpur State, 
Kathiawar. 


PLATE 32. 

No. 2258*^6- l^ip of bowl, with fillet of pitlets on top, Bastipad, 

Kumool district. 

„ 1580-46. Do. and neck of yase, red brown painted and polished, 

95th mile site, Bellary- 
Harihar road. 

I, 2203'Z-l- Lip of broad bowl, with wared lower rim, Mnodlarari- 

poll), Cuddapah district. 

„ 1515-90- Bo. do. with three horizontal grooves, 

coarse silvery grey ware, 
Lingadahalli Cinder Camp, 
Bellary district. 

„ 234-44. Do. melon bowl, with three big grooves on top and 

fillet of finger tip impressions 
on shoulder, Narsipur 
Saogam, Mysore. 

„ 1520-A. Lip of broad bowl, with opposite sloping gaslies, Nilu- 

vanji, Harpanahalli taluq, 
Bellary. 

837-P- Bo. howl with waved claw fillet at lower edge. 

Knpgal, Bellary. 

„ 252*37. Bo. steep-sided bowl with raised fillet of X crosses, 

West Hill, French Hocks, 
Mysore. 

3165-«. Bo, steep-silled howl, with fillet of pitlets vertically 

arranged, Biirria, Baroda 
State. 
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PLATE 33. 

No. 2868-5. Lip u{ large bowl with finger-tip marke un rim, 

Wuttugalln, fiaiohur Doab. 
Hyderabad. 

» 263^43. Do. do. with raised twitched filled on 

tope Eotegallu, Lingsngur, 
Hyderabad. 

M 3911*21. Thick lip of large bowl of coarse bath-hriok ware, 

painted red-brown extern¬ 
ally, Kankawao, Jetpar 
State, Kathiawar. 

„ 1565-81-A. Lip and neck of small chat^, bright, red puliehed; 

faint left barred fillet, 
hfalyam, Bellary district. 

», 2886-'‘)9 a. Bowl with ex-curved lip, brown red polished, w*ith low 

rounded fillet above angular 
bulge, old site in Hydera- 
luid State on left bank of 
Tnugubhadra. 


PLATE 84. 

No. 2872-2. Top of lii> of melon bowl with three oii'cles of jutlets, 

pale red, polished, earthen¬ 
ware, Hawalkonda. 

„ 2203*6> 8o. red painted, two grooves and 

fillet of shortvertioal barlets 
on top, Yellatur, Cuddapah. 

„ 2203 Z-6. Top of lip melon bowl with two grooves, divided by 

plain band, fillet of left eloping barlets 
below lip, Yellatur, Cuddapah district. 

„ 2258~7'7‘ bowl, fillet of upright cord marks, 

Bastipad, Kurnool district. 

„ 1565-40. Side spout, very low cone of rough red earthenware, 

Malyam, Bellary district. 

„ 1345-2- Tall neck of small bottle red rough earthenware, Sana- 

vasapuram Cinder Ctimp,Bellar}* district. 

,, 1438 a- Fragment of very small black vessel with two mouths, 

Sogura, Bellary district. 

„ 1429-70. Inner slope of lip of large bowl, Sanganakallu, Bellary 

district. 

„ 1565-76- Lip and neck of bowl with crutch-shaped lip, Malyam, 

Bellary district. 

„ 263-8- Bead, terracotta, part of ‘‘Cat’s cradle’’toy, Banvali, 

Chonnapatna, Mysore. 
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PLATE 

No 234-63. Lip and neok of bowl with npward claw fillet below 

lip, light red, Naimpnr Sangam, 
Mjsore. 

201-«. of bead ? a « CaVs cradle ” toy, old site east of 

SriniTaapur, Mysore. 

,, Fragment of grey earthenware with deep festoon, Kal- 

dnrga hill, Tarikere taiuq, Mysoie. 


PLATE 85. 

No. 2070-fl' Side of vessel with roped fillet, eaet of Bogasamudram, 

Anantapur district. 

, 2055-^' bowl with plain fillet on neck, site o^t 

” of Tadpatri temple, Anantapur district. 

2055*36. Circular dish with an inner vertical fiange, iWf. 

2055-33- Side of ohatty with two fillets of bipinnate impreseions, 
” one left, one right sloping, ibid. 

252*45. small bowl, red polished, thin excurved lip, 

” Weet Hill, French Books, Mysore. 

2055-31- Side of chatty with two fillets of herring bone pattern 

impressione, site east of Tadpatri 
temple, Anantapur district. 

2605-33* Half of thick lens of red polished earthenware of 
’ uncertain use, eastern site, Patpad, 

Banganapalle. 

2605-28- Side of large chatty, paioted, black sUipee on red, 

Hid. 

252-‘-2» Lip and neck of red bowl, Weet UUl, French Hooks, 

btysore. 


PLATE 86. 

No. c258-73- Fragment of side of bowl of grey colonr festooned with 

fillet, Bastipad, Kumool district. 

2055-18. Medallion on side of veesel, red, p<^ehed, east of 

Tadpatri temple, Anantapur. 

257-a. Lip and neck of vessel with zig>zag fillet above fillet 

of keyhole pattern, Kaldurga hill, 
Mysore. 

j 3 ^ 5 . 4 . Side of vessel with six vertical groovee, coarse, giey 

ware, Sanavasapuram Cinder camp, 
Bellary district. 


il8T OF ■pi.ATBS. 




No. 

252-62. 

Side of vessel 


202-38. 

Do. 

»» 

1460-A. 

Do. 


2055-68. 

Side of bowl 

>» 

260-13. 

Do. 

it 

1456-10. 

Side of vessel 


386-7. 

Do. 


„ 2203-Z-63. T>o. 


PLATE [38*— 

with twomedalUonB, ahowiug cross with 
fonr dots inside a circle, below a raised 
fillet, West Hill, French Rooks, 
Mysore. Probably a Swastika, 
with fillet of diagonal grating above fillet 
of double dot verticals, site east of 
Srinivospur, Kolar, Mysore, 
with painted diagonal grating, south end 
of Halwi hill, Bellary district, 
with painted diagonal grating, east of 
Tadpatri temple, Anantapur. 
with painted radiating ladders of hori¬ 
zontal stripes, Holakal hill, Mysore, 
with two dote and circle medallions 
between raised rounded fillets, colour 
red-brown, west of Tower Rock, Petfi, 
Adoni taluk, Bellary. 
with painted shield of square grating, 
North Hill, Bellary. 
with three wavy fillets in grooves, 
Mandlararipalli, Cuddapah district. 


No. 


>> 


PLATE 37. 

837-1. Lip and neck of bowl with down tinned claw pattern, 

^ below lip, old site Bellagodnlial, 

Bellary district. 

1437-28-fl Steep sided bowl with broad raised fillet on bulgoi 

Bellagoduhal, Bellary. 

1 S65-7 Side of droolar .iUh with fillet of left eloping berlete, 

Malyam, Bellary district. 

1-i8S-15l Ilo. or llango handle of veseel seen from ebove, dark 

grey, Malyam, Bellary distnot. 

‘Uftfi-a Do. of veesel with impreesed pellet pattern, old site, 

Amroli Tappa, Baroda. 

444-4. Side of Toseel with toll zig-tag pattern, Fort HiU. 

BelUry. 

234-52. Lip of molon bowl with leaf pattern on top of lip, Ught 
^ red, Narsipur Sangam, Mysore. 

Side of vessel with hole for rope handle, Budikanama, 

Bellary district. 

834 Figurineot animal, a votive offering, nose,one born and 
® legs broken off, Kupgal, Bellary 
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PXiATS B7—coiU» 

Wo 2608-4. Disc of hsematito jasper, rather mde. Paspalla, 

^ngsnapalle. 

M 2786-86. Hnt-nm (?) part of rii?ht jamb of door, Maski, Baiohur 

Doab, Hyderabad. 

„ 1552-«- Belted hammer of granite, let stage, broken, Ilosahalli, 

Kndligi talnq, Bellary. 

3428. Belted hammer of gabbro, badly broken, but polished 

surface remains in the belt and 
on the face. The cross below 
the Ognre indioatee the position 
of the belt which would not 
shew aoless placed Tertically. 
Ruparati, Damnagnr talnq, 
Amreli Prant, Baroda, Kathia¬ 
war. 

PLATE 38. 

No. 260-3- Fragment of side of rose Tessel ? Grey brown, Holakal 

hill, Hpore. 

„ 3031-tf- Small saucer, a lamp? Grey, rough, earthenware, 

Wadeli, Baroda. 

,. 38&*13- Tuydre, unused, grey and light red, North HUl, Bellaiy. 

„ 1435-3. Lip and neck of bottle, grey ware. 

. dOBS-^z. Side of chatty, pale grey, Kujadpnra Loess hill, Baroda. 

„ 234-105. Conical lid of vessel, Nar&ipur Sangam, Mysore. 

,, 234-106. Spout of vessel, red, half polished ware with impree- 

sions round, base, Narsipur 
Saugam, Mysore. 

„ 3246-1. Figurine of bull with two garlands round its neck, 

Mahuri, Baroda. 

,> 234-108. Neck of blaok bottle with leaves on flange, Narsipur 

Sangam, Mysore. 

„ 444-25. Curved spout of vessel, blaok and light brown, poli¬ 

shed, Bellary Fort Hill. 

, 1353-1- Flange handle of vessel, coarse blaok ware, South 

Hill, Halakotd, Bellaiy. 

,, 1530*<i- Side of vessel with acute bulge showing impreesed 

pattern, Kauchikeri, Bellary. 

„ 1516-0. Conioal lid of vessel of earthenware, Sindavallam, 

Bellary. 

,, 3308-O. Lid of vessel, Phudera, Baroda. 

„ 237-29. Side of deep bowl with vertical nicks, Laksham- 

pura ford, Mysore. 
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PLATE SS—cont: 

No. 2605-»-- lAd 0* vessel, Patpad, Banganapalle. 

„ 1213-18. Tongae of idol, probably Kali, Gadiganiiru, Bellary. 


PLATE 39. 

No. 252-88. Small singlo wick lamp, red, entire (a small flaw in 

pbotograpk makes it look 
broken) West Hill, French 
Hocks, Mysore. 

„ 2203-l5-a' Shoulder and neck of chatty, palo red, polished, 

Tellatnr, Cuddapah. 

„ 2886-2. Jar, red, half polished, old site on the left bank of 

Tnngabhadra, Hyderabad 
State. 

1 , 1437-26. Shoulder of vessel, black over red, with large fillet of 

Vandykes, Bellagodnhal, 

Bellary. 

„ 260-U. Side of ohat^, red, raised fillet of small finger-tips, 

Holakal hill, Mysore. 

„ 234-78- highly raised fillet of thumb im 

pressioDs, Narsipur Sangam, 
Mysore. 

„ 1520-J- Lip of grey bowl with high fillet of finger nail prints, 
’ Niluvanji, Haipanahalli taluq, 

Bellary. 

„ 3315-e- Lip of largo bowl of black earthenware from the bed of 

a braokieh stream at Yasravi, 
Yelacha taluq, Baroda. 

1530-C. Do. basin, grey ware with twitched thumb-nail 

marks on top, old site close to 
Kanohikeri, Bellary. 


PLATE 40. 


No. 


»» 

H 


79-a & 

184. 

107. 

140. 

79-fl. 

121 . 


Bbads. 

J. Terra-cotta, Qudivada, Kistna district. 

Large spherical light brown with throe equatorial 
lineal grooves. 

Black paste, north of Bellagnppa, Bellary district. 
Turban, deep green glass. 

Bioonical, ringed terra-cotta, Gadivada, Kistna district. 
Bine cylinder, Petd Tower rook, Bellary district. 
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PLATS iO^~coni, 

No. Ill- Turban-tthapwi, north ol Bellagoppa, Bellary dibtriot 
„ 110. Oonble crimson glass, 

„ 172. Cylinder, glass, oval, opposite Hampaeagai'S, Hyde¬ 

rabad. 

„ 168. Turban, glass, Vallabipur. 

,, 167. Cylinder, glass, Ghattu fort, Ouddapah district. 

„ 106. Olobural glass, north of Bellaguppa, Bellary district. 

„ 182. Cylinder, gioen paste, Pett Tower rock site, Bellary 

district. 

„ 186. Spindle-shaped, terra-cotta, one of a set, Angurn, Bellary. 

„ 154. Polyhedral, rioh bine, glass, Malyam. 

„ 165. Turban, glass, Bellaguppa, Bellary. 

„ 144. Turban, green, paste. 

„ 133. Glass, blue imitation onys. 

n 170. Cylinder, bright yellow. 

„ iOO. Polyhe>lral. paste, Anguru, Bellary. 

„ 175. Globular, truncated ends, red, paste, VaUabbipur. 

113. Cylinder, red, paste, Malyam. 

„ 127. Paste, Molanal hill, blysore. 

,t 141. Turban, paste, Yemala, Cuddapah district, 
h 130. Small cylindrical black paste, Malyam. 

„ 91. Shell, Pete Tower rock, Bellary. 

,f 88. Do. Bellary Fort Hill. 

,t f Chauk shell bead, barrel-shaped. 


PJJITE 4\. 

Shbtx vsso as orkambvt. 

No. 3428-tf. Bangle. BQ];>aTati. 

It 3622-^4. Section of a bangle, Ambavalli site. 

IP 3310-1. Turlio shell, old site at Mahori on the S^barmati, 

Baroda. 

II 1518-9. Bangle, with dorsal ridge, east of Hanipasagora, 

Bellary district 

i. 1518-6. I>o. Hampasagara, Bellary district. 

II 1518“5 Do. do. do. 

II 1518-2. Pahidina shell bead, Hampasagara, Bellary district. 

II 2783-1 • Natica shell pendant, Maeki, Hyderabad. 

•I 3493-2 Nerita shell, bead made by grinding a hole in the 

back, Vallabipur, Kathiawar. 

i> 1456-18. Cowrie bead, Tower Pock site, Pet6, Bellary district. 
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PLATE 41--^ont. 

No. 3410-2 ^cJioBslieUbead.madebygrinding holes in ite sides, 

Damnagar, Kathia-war. 

„ 3310-8. Bent bangle, old site at Mahuri, Baroda. 

» 3493-6. Disc, with cnshion, Vallabipur, Kathiawar. 

i» 3493-^- Bangle, Vallabipur, Kathiawar. 

» 3310-5- Small carred finial, old site at Mahuri, Baroda. 

2783-3. Disc of shell, a currency token ? Maski, Hyderabad. 

»i 234-I2fl. Left valve of large Vnio made into a pendant with 

small perforation of umbo and largo 
circular hole ground in the side, 
Narsipur Sangam, Mysore. 


PLATE 42. 

BaKOI.£S 07 OBAKE SHSIT.. 

No. 3493-t5. Bangle for a child, broad, ruins of Vallabipur, 

Kathiawar. 


»» 

3493-14. 

Do. 

broad, very large, oblique, ibid. 

», 

3493-43. 

Do. 

groove, 

K 

349^-59. 

Do. 

narrow, ibid. 

», 

3493-19. 

Do. 

with two dorsal grooves, ibid. 

> 1 

3493-13. 

Do. 

narrow, with carved umbo in shape of a shell. 
ibid. 

,, 

3493-7. 

Do. 

elaborately carved, ibid. 

J, 

3493-8. 

Do. 

top half, ibid. 


3493-11. 

Do. 

fan-pattern, ibid. 

t, 

3493-10. 

Do. 

with diagonal bar pattern, ibid. 

»» 

3615-1. 

Do. 

mediom, Babapur, Kathiawar. 

tt 

3623-2. 

Do. 

narrow, Kathiawar. 

,1 

3310-6. 

Do. 

rather broad, elaborately carved pattern, 
Mahuri, Gujarat. 

t, 

3310-7. 

Do. 

do. do. ibid. 

,, 

3066-*. 

Do. 

tall zig-zag pattern, Kamrej on the Tapti, 
Baroda State. 

•» 

15ie-B. 

Do. 

large rounded ground groove, Sindavallam, 
Bellary. 


PLATE 48. 

BaKOLES 07 OHAKK 8KBZX. 

All from the old site at Ambavalli near Amreli, Kathiawar. 
No. S6S2-49. Bangle, thick, very oblique, teeselated. 

3622-58. Do. medium broad, carved. 
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PLATE 4$—<H>ni. 


No. 3622-65. Bangle 

umbo elaborate. 


3622-56. 

Do. 

modimu carved, ninbo and cross grooves 

1 w 

3622-51. 

Do. 

large thin, curved nmbo. 

ft 

3622-54. 

Do. 

do. deep, carved back. 

ft 

3622-57. 

Do. 

figure o! a sbell. 

ft 

3622-45. 

Do. 

loft-sloping groove along back. 

ft 

3622-35. 

Do. 

broad, witb five sballow grooves. 

ft 

3622-43. 

Do. 

outer edges serrated. 

tf 

3622-42. 

Do. 

do. do. 

ff 

3622-46. 

Do. 

back diagonal gratis g. 

tt 

362244. 

T©iy obltq^oe two narrow grooves. 

}f 

3622-50. 

Do. 

oblique, baok, decorated. 

ft 

3622-47. 

Do. 

very narrow, back denticulated. 

if 

3622-48. 

Do. 

uairow, back lobated. 

ft 

3622-9. 

Do. 

dorsal groove, baby’s size. 


PLATE 44. 
Glass bakoles. 


No. 

47. Bangle, streaky, Bastipad, Kumool. 

i> 

108. 

Do. 

with left eloping barlete on baok. 

it 

18. 

Do. 

slender, yellow glass, Eotekalla,.BellaTy. 

tt 

9. 

Do. 

do. green, Kawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

tt 

81. 

Do. 

deep green over light green paste, Malyam, 
BeUary. 

tt 

76. 

Do. 

yellow glass, Bayadrug. 

tt 

52. 

Do. 

light on dtron, Tsannagundla Drug. 

it 

16. 

Do. 

dorsal yellow band between light red comer 
bands, Mnrigudda. 

n 

t. 

Do. 

with dorsal groove, Torauagallu, Bellary. 

it 

24. 

Do. 

light red, on citron, Eotekalla Drug, Bellary. 

tt 

26. 

Do. 

do. with yellow stripe, Eotekallu Drug. 

tt 

53. 

Do. 

Tsannagundla Drug, Knrnool. 

tt 

74. 

Do. 

dorsal groove, south of Hurilihalu, Bellary. 

It 

103. 

Do. 

dorsal groove, north of Bellaguppa, Bellary. 

It 

70. 

Do. 

broad, hollow back, blue, Angora. 

tt 

39. 

Do. 

do. broad hollow back, sap green, Tower Book, 
Petd, Bellary. 

tt 

85. 

Do. 

coiled, yellow, Ualyam mounds, Bellary. 
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PLATE 44— coni. 

No< 127. Bangle, light green glase, Qnetta, Balnchistan. 

>1 128. Bo. do. ibid. 

„ 17. Do. honey brown with yellow enamel spot, Koteknlln 

Drug, Bellary. 


PLATE 45. 

Glass bakolbs. 

No. 123. Brown crested, Paipad, BanganapaUe. 

„ 70* Thin, blue, Angora, Bellary. 

„ 99. Orange dorsal line, with yellow orestinge, north of Bella- 

guppa, Biliary. 

100. Do. ibid. 

„ 77. Three oral shields on yellow body, Malyam, Bellary. 

t) 101. Light greenish bine, Bellagnppa, Bellary. 

„ 73. Black with yellow corner lines, JerramalU, Bellary. 

„ 27. Do. do. Kotekallu, Bellary. 

„ 72. Pale glass, with orange corner linee and yellow medium line 

on back, South Foot, Jerramalla, 
Bellary. 

„ 80. Deep flesh colour, Malyam, Bellary. 

36. Light blue, with yellow bands, Tower Book, Pet6, Bellary. 

78. Green dorsal band on yellow body, Malyam, Bellary. 

44. Twisted yellow and green ridge, Tower Bock, Petd, Bellary. 

79. Pale blue band, Malyam, Bellary. 

„ 3. Green body with yellow edges, Maski, Hyderabad. 

», 2. Do. do. ibid. 

8. Citron green, with yellow, Eawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

„ 5. Honey yellow wilh ohrome yellow, M. 


PLATE 46. 


No. 






74 Bone pendant from eabmerged forest at 

Bamnad Zamindari, Madura district. 


193-a. Oneof a pair of thorns oi dcada /aironum, a 

arrow head, Mallaparam, 
district. 


possible 

Salem 


347, Bone chisel, a polisher ? Halakandi, Bellary - 
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1>LATB 46^nt. 

No 262. Bronze diec for lobe of ear, iron age, out of a grave 

at Banvali, Cbennapatna, Mjeore 
State. 

„ 3315-<. Biao of enamelled fayenee, Vasravi, Velacba taluk, 

Baroda. 

,j 260-2. Perforated disc of dark brown stone, Holakal hill, Mysore. 

261-». email toy chatty, handmade, black, west of 

* Somnathpur temple, Mysore. 

444"8- Earthenware cone, a phallus ? or a piece in some 
’ game, Port Hill, Bellary. 


PLATE 47. 

No. 266. Fragment of impressed pottery, the race-course, Bangalore. 
2739. Fregmeut of carved bone rod, west of Maski, Hyderabad. 
265 Fragment of pottery, with impressed pattern, the race- 
” ' coarse, Bangalore. 

(Figures rather enlarged.) 


PLATE 48. 

No. 3044-®- Square hammer of Songir sandstoue, Sigftm, Baroda 

State. 

, 2034-® Mealing stone, pale granite, biconvex oval, Felpuma. 

dugu hill, Anantapur district. 

„ 2899. Square hammer, diorite, Gokak, Belganm district. 

3067. Round hammer of calc arecos pudding stone, Qalha, 

Kamrej taluk., Baroda State. 

„ 2055-88. Orateriform bowl, coarse, red, east of Tadpatri temple, 

Anantapur district. 

1446. Mallet of diorite, south-west of Nagaladinne, Bellary 

district. 


PLATE 49. 

Iron implements found in baried vessels in thePatp&d 
cache, Bangnnapalle State, Knmool district. 

No. 2605-61. Arrow head of iron, two barbed. 

», 2605-66. Nail trimmer. 

.. 260.')-64. Arrow head, two barbed. 
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PLATE 49—coTit. 

No. 2605-62. Leaf-eliaped arrow head. 

„ 2605*65. Spud-head. 
u 2605*83. Leaf-shaped arrow head. 


PLATE 60. 

From an iron age burying place at KU Mondambadi near 
the top of the new ghat up the Shevaroy hills, Salem 
district. The implements came out of a burial place. 

No. 192-s Javelin head, with tang. 
if l92-« Large iron axe. 
n 192*t^. Javelin head, withtaug. 


PLATE 51. 

No. 176. Spear-head from an old grave at Karndiur, Shevaroy hills, 

^r^alem district. 

„ 192-tf. Short sword. "1 From an iron age burying place at Kil 
I Mondambadi near the top of the new 
„ 192-A Billhook audj ghat up the Shevaroy bills. Theimple- 
handle, in one piece.J mente came out of a burial place. 


PLATE 62. 

No. 1401. Large scraper of basalt, old site, Sangauakalla, near 

BeUar3'. 

658. Circular do. Kupgal, near Bellary. 

„ 649. Soraper, typical shape, basalt, Knpgal, near Bellary. 

,, 1402. Celt, five joint planee old site, Sanganakallu, near Bellary, 
1122. Half of a stone vessel of dioritc, Gadiganuru, Bellary 

district. 

„ 2367. Pastl« *1 both of diorite, found togettier in the Patpfid 

!! 2368. Mortar J cache, Banganapalle State. 

„ 4054. Large core, made of flint, probably from Rohri, Sind. 

,, 426. Goldsmith’s anvil, syenite, Bellary Fort Hill. 

,, 2258-4^*- Middle part of pottery hearth, coarse red, old site, 

** Bastipad, Kurnool district. 

„ 4085. Mace head, bwwn sandstone, Rewah State. 

2606-12. Selected stone, a natural wedge of quartzite, Pa»- 

palla, Banganapalle State, Kurnool 
district. 
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PLATE 53. 

No. 2886-6. Painted bowl, out of a grave in the Hyderabad territory 

on the left bank of the Tungabbadra, 
opposite to Hauipaeagara. It had 
been washed out of the grave, alow 
tumulus, by a heavy flood shortly 
before I found it. 


PLATE 64. 

No. 2886-1' Mouth and neck of bottle, pale red earthenware, old site 

in Hyderabad territory, opposite 
Hampaeagara, 

257-/. Lip and neok of chatty vase, black and red, Mysore 

” State. 

„ 2734-1 • Side or internal (?) handle of vessel, earthenware, fawn 

and grey, Anandagal, Hyderabad. 

„ 1355-u. Bowl, ooarse, brown drab, earthenware, Hospet hill, 

Alur taluq, Bellary. 

„ 234-107. Heck of bottle of drab rough earthenware, llarsipur 

Sangam, Mysore. 


PLATE 56. 

No. 2605->- Bowl-dieh, of black and red, mottled, polished ware, 

resting on a ringstand. 

„ 2605-tt- A ringetand of red ware. 

Both from the cache at Patpdd, Banganapalle State, 
Kurnool district. 


PLA'IE 66. 

No, 2605-'^- Vase, flower pot type, black and red, polished. 

„ 2805-^- Vase with narrow lip. 

Both from the cache at Patp&d, Banganapalle State, 
Eurnool district. 


PLATE 57. 

No. 2335-«- Fragment of chatty brown in colonr, with linear incised 

pattern, from the South Hill at 
Tsnuugondla, Eurnool district. 
Other parts of this chatty are figured in plate 68. 
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No. 2335^. 


PLATE 68. 

Neck ond sTiodder of chatty figured in plate 57 from 
Tsanngondla, Kurnool district. 


PLATE 69. 

Krt 278S-100. Melon-shaped bowl, with fillet of raspberry ornament 

the old site, west of Maeki, 
Hyderabad State. 


PLATE 60. 


No. 2633-1. «‘Boakranion,” 
2633-2. Doable stopper 


bull’s skull, grey earthenware, Bellamnr 
Bay an Gudda, Hyderabad State, 
of dark blackish earthenware, a belted 
hammer in shape, Bellamur Eayau 
Gudda, Hyderabad State. 


PLATE 61. 

No. 463. I^rgo oelt in second stage, basalt, Kupgal (hill), Bellary 

district. 


PLATE 62. 

No 1463^. NeoHthio oelt-polishing groove worked into 

on the surface of a great rook oast of Helalagtmdi, 
24i miles N.N.E. of Bellary, one of a series of 43 

grooves. 


PLATE 68. 

No 2895-'** Side of a vessel with short spout, of deep red 
poUshed earthenware, from an abandoned copper 
mine in the valley of the Kistna, Hyderabad State. 
1213-1. Handle of a vessel of grey earthenware from the old 
’* neoUthic site at Gadiganuru, Bellary. 


PLATE 64. 

Wa 2887-7. Elephant-shaped fnnereal vase from the left bank of the 
Tungabbadra, Hyderabad State. 


16 
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LIST OF PLATES. 


Diagram section of right bank of the Sabaimati riyer, Gnjarat, 
to face page 15. 


Sketch of axe used for cutting latent© at Kottayam in Travan. 
core, to face page 68. 

C5ut to explain poesiblo shafting of paleeolithic epeat-head, 
Addendum No. IV. 


Map in pooket. 
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Aotcta thorot, a« orrovr-heoda . 

AdiptXa, or portable hearths of earth«nw&re (Tamil) 

Alonio tinting of impleaaents, dne to weather ootinn 
Agate, a material for scrapers, flakes and flakes, etc. 

Akkadia Mota, Amreli prant, Kathiawar, oorea and flakes 
Aliceor bills, a oeoere of the palseoUtbio folk 

Alisandi hiU, Baichur Doah, Hjderabad, neolithic flakes and peadsa 
. AIloTium, old, Oendlakamms, onl^ Tielded haxnnn retoains 
Amasen stone, seleoted stones, from granite veins in bed “of 

Sabarmati river 

Ambaldi hill, Kathiawar, finds on ... ... 

Ambavslli, old site on right hank of the Tepi, Amreli prant, Kathiabwar 
Amreli, town and prant, Baroda State, Kathiawar .... 

Amroli, Sankheda talaq, Baroda prant, Gujaa-at ... 

Amnlet ... ... ... ... ... .... 

Analysis of eindsi-from WandalU camp 
Anandagal, Baiohur Doah, neolitbio site, on and west of hill 
. Anantapnr town, site west of 
Angnm, old site at, Hadagalli talnq, Bellary 
Animals, domestio, what traces of, have been fonnd 
Anvil of diorite, Kerehal . 

Archery, neolithic, remarkable want of evidence of the ,4 

Arcot, Korth, palmoUthio and neolithic finds numerous ... 

Arkonam janotion, North Aroot, palaoolitbs in lateritic gravels, nurtt. 

west and noz^h of 

Armlet, of copper, Baragunda cache, near Grin'dih, Bengal 
.Arr<;w«head, of chert, tang ... 

Arrow-heads made of thorns... ... ... ... ... ... 

Arrow-heads of hard wood used on the West Coast 

Anow-headsof iron . ... ... ... 

Arrow-heads of staghorn, poisoned arrow.hoads of the Big-VodH 
Artifaots,neolithio,greatTanety oft in different sites ... ... 

Atgalla hill, Coylon, neolithic find on 

Atripntti, Uadnra distriot, Kurtunbar ring of gneiss and lateritc- k>1ocha. 
Attrampakkam, Ohingleput district, palcooiithic centro ... 

Aviynr, Madnra .. ... ... ... ... 

.Axe-bammera.. . 

Aze-head of copper, its patina . ... 

Azos, oeremonial, or toy, neolithic ... 

Axes, Gadigaonru type, prototype of early iron axe ... ••• 

Axes, iron, for Rttttiug lateritc .. 

Axes, palmolithio, several typos ... ... ... **' 
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Babapnr, Amreli prant, neolithic finds at 
Badanahatti bill, Bollary taloq 
Bmtylio tables of offering ... ... 

Babadnrpur, Baroda . 
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IN D KX. 


B—CMV*. 

Balci Boisi oaToa in tiignrift, pMiitod buntan bonet in the 
Bande, Oeairal India ... 

Bandore . 

• Bangfaaapalle Btate, Enrnool 

Bangle, bronse. 

Bangles. 

Banpnra, Baroda, animal fignrinea. 

. Bantanar, Snrapar, Hyderabad .- . 

Bauvali, Chennapatna, Mysore, finds in graro at. 

Bnragunda copper mine (cache of implemeota) ... ••• ••• 

Bardoli, Baroda . 

flargur hill, Salem, implements, rode neolithic, on trap dyko ... 

Baroda State, Gojarat, physiography . 

Do. Kathiawar do. . 

Barria on the Watrak, Baroda, great find of fine oores ... 

Basalt and other trappean rooks, material for neolithic implements 

Basement conglomerates, in theDharwar system. 

Basio trap, the faronrite material for neolithic oolte, eto. 

Basins, worn in rooks by mealing, Bndihal, Lattararamn 

• Bastipad, Knrnool . 

• Bats, in Indian cares. •• ••• .. 

Bead, amethyst ... ... — .. ... 

Do. lapis laxali ..- .. 

Do. on3rx . ••• .. . ••• 

Do. sardonyx .. . ••• 

Beads, obank and other shells . . 

Beder Bellsgal, west of Bellary, paleeoUtbs . 

Belgaum district .. .. 

Bell, Montgomery, Oxford, hie eoliths and paleolitbs . 

Bellsgopps, Bayadrog talnq, Bellary district . 

Bellary diitriot, palMoIitbs foond in .. 

Do. North hill (Taoe hill) ... «• 

Do. Fort hill . ... . 

Belloumr Rayan Qndda, Raiohor Doah, Hyderabad . 

Belted haaunere ... ... ••• ••• *. 

Benniballarirer, Dharwsktdistrict ... .. 

lilla Sorgam bone cares, Knrnool, discorered by Captain Newbold 

Do. cares, bones gnawed by poronpines. 

Do. cares exoarated by H. B. Foote, R.A. . 

'» Do. cares, pottery and artifacts from ... .. 

Bill-hook, iron age, Kil Uondambadi, Sheraroy Hills 

Birmangala, Mysore .. 

Black toil plains, dominated by castellated granite hills in Deocan 
Blanford. U. F., r.n.s., made no prebiitorio finds in Triohinopoly district 
Do. W. T., r.a.s., pahnoliths at Ragnndla, Gbd&vari district 

Bodeli, Baroda ... .... ... 

BOdinayakannr, Madnra district, iron age graree at ... ... 

' Bogasamndram. Anantapnr district . 

'Bone, carred, oonjaring rod, Maski, Hyderabad . 

Bone-ornebers, hammerstones, of Songir sandstone, fiigam 
Bon»>pendant, Valimokkam, submerged foreet, Rimnad samindari 

Bonfs perishes rapidly when exposed to the sun. 

Bones, fossil, in the Deeang allorinm rery rare. 

.Bonee, hnman, in ailarinm of the Gnndlakamma ... . 
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B— eont 

Bones, human, in blown loeaa on Jalampura hill, Baroda State 

Bottle^ stopper, ol earthenware .. •• - - 

Bon^anion, of Greek facie*, from neolithic site, Belhimnr Bajan Gudda, 

Hjderabad . — . 

Bowls of many types, Uksbampura and French Eoclrs. 

Boys, Jaetin, neollthio find on Bellary Port hill. 

Break in t«"«* between palmoUtbio and later human ages ... ••• 

Breaking of rases after employment in funeral rite*, fragments gathered 

up and depoeited in tombs . . ••• 

Breeks, J.W., •‘Tribes of the Hilgiris,” his great collection in the 

Madras Museum ... ... ... 

• Breuil, Abb6, decorated caTce in the Pyrenees . 

Bronze age, wanting in China . •• .. 

Bronse age, wanting, or oontemporary with the iron age 
Bronze age, wanting to Slaronio people according to Dr. Wocel 

Brcnse bangle, Wadeli,Baroda ... — • •• . 

Do. artifact* in graves in Tinnevelly fonnd by Mr. A. Bea 

Budihal bill, Anontapur, neolithic site, mealing place terrace .^ 

Budikanama, cinder mound, smell neolithic site .< 

Budikanama, mound, Bellary, supposed Yolcanio ash cone ... ... 

Bull figure with double wreath on neck, Mahuri on the Sabarmati ... 

Boll pendant (amulet) . . 

Burin, neolithic, of chert ... .«• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


Cache of pottery, at Pstpad.Banganapalle, neolithic and iron age site. 

Cairo Masenm ... ... . _. 

Caldwell, BUhop, graTCS with pit at "Korkay, TinneYelly . 

* Oardew, Mr. Cornelius, finds at .. 

Carey, B. F., iron age graYes at Kil Mondambadi, SheYaroy hills 

Caribbean method of halting ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

Cartailbao, “ La Prance Prihistonque ” . 

. Oerter, H. B.. P., series of palawlithi . 

Oaryed bone, Valimukkam, Bimnad, and Maski, Hyderabad . 

rCarvings, sandstone plaque . 

Castellated bills, neolithic sites on, chiefiy in the Deccan . 

Cave.hunting at Billa Suigam .. 

Oaves, no paintings or drawings in the group of, at Billa Sorgam end 

Terra Zari Gabbi, Kumool district. 

Caves of Billa Snrgam, fossil booos found in .. 

Caves of Terra Zari Gabbi, unteuantod because of bats, etc., only used 

as refuges, and casually 

Celts, factories of, on Knpgal and at Gadigannru cinder camp and 

KalamMeTur ... 84, 

Do. favourite material used for, basic tarap* . 

Do. not haftod by perforation . 

Do. small, ptasible armature for agriouHural 'spuds . 

Do. variety of forms, four stages of manufacture in the Deocan fac¬ 
tories . 

Do. with hevellod side .* 

Do. with blont butte .. 

Do. with curved edge ... ... ... ••• ••• •• •••• 
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C—eoHi. 

Celta, with pointed butte . 

.Do. with square tides . ... . 

Ceraxmie, classical name for celts as supposed thunderbolts . 

Ceylon, worked Bakes and scrapers collected by John Pole; neoUthio 

implements ooUeoted by self ... 

Chaohai, Kathiawar, numerous cores . 

Obakrora nullah, Kathiawar, cores on south, or left bank 
Chalcedony, a favourite material for small implements ... 

Chaloedony palsoHths in the Zambesi valley above the falls 

Champaner or Songir sandstones .. 

Ohank shell bangles, late neolithic . 

ChM^... 

OheUeO'Moustcrien typo of palmolitks, its distribution ... 

Cbenangkada, 7atta1amalai, Salem district ... ... 

Chert, as material for implements, etc., largely used for flakes and 

sorapers 

Ohiogleput (Madras) district . 

.Ohintamreddipalti, Ouddapah district .. 

Chisel, stone .. ... ... 

Chrome gneiss, a favourite material for mealing stones. 

Cinder camp at Gadiganurn. 

Do. at Halakundi . 

Do. at Kupgal hill. 

Do. at Lingadahalli . 

Do. at Sanavaspur ... .. 

Do. at Waadalli, Kaichur Doab . 

Cinder camps in Bellary district and Baiobur Doab 
Cinder mound, at Budikaaama 

Do. at Kakballa. 

Do. at Kanohagura Belagsdlu ... . 

Do. at Kurikuppa hill . .. 

Do. at Nimbapur.. 

Do. atSugura ... .. 

Do. north of Saridammakonda. 

Do. vallations on cotton soil, their use . 

Cisterns, natural, on Bellary Port hill 

Cole, Major Robert, pottery in Mysore . 

, Colour perception of the neolithic people.. 

Comb, wooden, at Ountakal, neolithic, preserved in white ash 
Combarelles cave with wall paintings 

Combs, high, on figurines of women with ringlets, from Sootforib 

estate, Shevaroys .. ... . 

Conjuring rod of bone with carved rings, Maski . 

Copper axe*head from the Baragiinda cache ... 

Copper mines abandoned in the Kisfna valley, sonth of Muktiala in 

Hyderabad territory ... 

Copper smelting industry at Rupavati, Kathiawar 
t Core sites, remains of flake factories . 

140, 144, 14e, 150,162. 

Cores, of many kinds of stone, chert, agate, chalcedony, flint. 

Oomisb, W. R., Surgoon-General, find of neolitbs on the Shevaroys 

Cortelliar river, paleoliths in laterite on right bank 
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C—eont. 


Oow-duog mounds, in African Zerib*« ... ... 

Do. origin of oinder oamps ... ... ... 

Cromlsohs, on the Paints, explored by Father Hoaten, 8.J. 

Onddapah, palatoliths .. .. . 

Do. nooUtbi in Yellatnr ... ... ... ••• 

Cnmbnm, palmoliths in valleys north of, Xnrnool district 


Damni^ar, Amreli prant, north of, old rite ... ... ••• 

Do. Bonth-eaet of, cores . 

Dandakaranya forest of the Ramayaoa, its site . 

Daroji, Bellary, neolithic site, . . 

Deccan, the, its ritnation and extent in Kama's time . 

DecOTations, on prebietorio pottery, natnralistio ... ... ••• 

Dhalkania, Kathiawar, pottery site . 

Dharwar district, paleolithe in the Malprabha and Benniballa 
Diabase, a material for neolithic oelte . 

Disc, of ibell, representative of currency . 

Diacs, of pottery, enamelled or poUehed pieoee tr men in games Uke 

sboveUboard . 

Discs, of stone, rare . - ••• . 

Dolmens et cromleohs dans lee Palnis, par le Pdre H. Hoeten, s.J. ... 

Dorigalln, Cnddapab, Rnds in Kote Konda fort .. . 

Dravidian immigration throngb Makran gate connected with the Brahni 

people 

Drill-ooree ... ♦.• ••• .* . "* 

Dnngarro Looes hill, Baxoda, And# on ... ••• ••• 


61.164 
61 
66 
106 


Edging and poUebing groovce, BeUery North WU. 81 

* * Do. Holalagondi, Bellary . 

Do. Kappatralla bill, Knmool ... ... IIV 

Do PooUoygooda hill, Tlydorabad ... ... 129 

Elephant, foseil molar of, at Sankheda, thickly painted with red lead, 

examination refused by owner who rcelaimed tbs speounen ... 87 

»BlHs, Reginald, C. E.. find on rite \ a mile west of the Ponnur Railway 

Bridge. AnanUpnr . ••• ••• - V' 

Engravings on bones, not found in India as yet. though a shapely bunn 

of chert of the UaBysiee typo ie known from Jabalpnr ... 159 

.. * . 

Evans, J. W., D.Sc., find of a oelt at Birmangala, Mysore . 07 

Bvana.Sir John, KJCJi., p.a.a.. “ Ancient Stone ImplemenU, Weapona 

and Omamenta of Great Britain” . ..86 


p*oe hill, Bellary . 

JWeries of celts . 

Fan, allovial, at .. 

Fons, alluvial, sonth-weet. of Halaknndi ... — _ 

Fawcett, Mr. ITred., photographe of Kapgal rook bruiamge 

Feildeu, Col. H. W., the Zamheei vaUey . 
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P—eont. 

yergBMon, “ Bode Stone Monnmente in ell oonotriei ” 

Feringi Dibbn, Gnntnr diitrict, old site, quartxitc dnU ooro 
Ferria, CoL W. B., find*, at ArnTjOTalii, Kathiawar 
Fibrolite, oelle fotmd in Chota Nagpur by Mr. J. Wood-Maeoti 
Fignrinee, aniraal, on pottery, TOtiTO offeringt 
Fignrinoe, homan, on the Shemroy Hill* 

FBe-edged fiakes, Barria, Barodn . 

Finde, regutry of . 

Finger bowl type of pottery. . 

Fireplace., no trace, of, mot with by the Author in pal«olith»c forma- 
^ tions ... 

Pish not among the Nilgiri figurine., a. shown by Brook.' finds. Why P 
fcPlako., factories at Mnchnkota, west of Todpatri Eailway station 

Do. of neolithic age, Bahadorpnr, Baroda . 

Do. tho S Cbaobai sites .. . .*■ 

Pood of the neolithic people, as shown by their mealing proceeses, and 

BTiim^^ bones fonnd in old sites ... 

Foote, B. A., Mrs., find, and figaree drawn by, of Attrampakkam 

paleeoliths 

Foote, Lieut. H. B. (now Major), BJi., excavation of BUia Surgom 

oaves 

• Foote, B. B., disooTerer of palmoUtha in India . 

Foote, B. H., disoovercr of the first pa3a>olith of tho Madras type, in 

sitnat Attrampakkam 

Foote, It. B , neoUtbe in Gnjarat and Kathiawar ... ^ 185-142, 

Foote, B. B., on tbo geology of the Madme (Chinglepnt) distriot 
Foote, B. B., “On the ooonrrenoe of stoneimplomente, in lateritio 
formations in Madras and North Arcot districts ” ... 

Foote, V. A., Miss, finds in Gojarat . — ••• 

Forest, eubmorged. at Falimnkkam, Kamnad, bone pendant from 

Poreete, heavy, avoided by early man . 

Fort biU, Brilary, a neolithic site . 

Fonlkes. Beverend Thoe., early civlliaalion of the Decoan . 

Fraser, William, mj.o.x., eicarated palmolitbs in situ at the Bed Hills, 
and discovered neolithic sites on North hill, Bellary, and 

•oath-east side of Kupgsl, his collection lost 

French Bocks, West Hill . 
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Gadiganuru, Bellary, neolithio site and cinder camp . 

Do. special type of thin oelte of trappoid schist, proto-typee of 

the early iron axe 

Do. trappoid schist, incluiion of, in tho granite gnriss 

Galha, on the Tapti, Baroda, oylindricalhammer-head . 

Ganja-nnoking, bowl of pipe for, Sigam, Baroda, Gujarat . 

Garga. cave in the Pyrenees highly decorated with pictures of elephant, 
bison, and boTie ••• ••• ••• 

Ghatln, Madnnapalle talnk, Ouddspah, bine and grey pottery .. 

Gir the, a forest olad monntsin tract, in 8outht*rn Kathiawar, the 

home of the Indian lion . 

QUtiuf quarts, Bardoli tees hill, Gujarat. 

Gneiss, a material for implements very rarely used 
Goburkallu, Hyderabad Sute, old site, celts, marble and pottery 
Godavari valley, palieolitbs found at BagundJa by W. T. Blanford 
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89 
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140 
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119 
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140 

86 

127 
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Qokak, Belganm di«triot . .. "* *** 

Oomperts, Mr. Henry, hie oolleotion of celts, eto., neobtJu from the 

environs of Bellsxy. ••• ••• ’** . .. 

Goodnxan, Bcv. A. B., finds ut Gndivsda, Kistns district. 

Gooma riw. Sendasal, Bwoda, core of ohaloedony 

Qoogos, a very rare form of neolithic implement in Sooth India 
Graffiti on trap dyke face. Kopgal hiU, Bellary ... ... 

Granite, a material for cornomshers and mcalingstones, hot very rarely 

used for celts or other implomente, Kopgal . 

Grinding slab for red pigment, Maski . •“ 

Grooves for polishing oelt-edges ... 

Gudivada, floraUy decorated chatty, a grain .. 

Qnndlakamma river allnvinm, human remaine in ... .. 

Gnntakal. Bxcavatione by O. Cardow. O.B. fine pottery, neolxths 

Do Excavations hy C. Cardew, O.B., iron age finds . 

Do Eailway junction, neoUthio site, discovered by Author 


81,117,128 
81 
7 

... 108 
104 


HabitaUons, no traces remoining, bcoause built entirely of perishable 
materials, such as great millet straw or other long-stalkod plants... 
Habitations, thoir probable shape Indicated by style of hut-ums 
Haoket, 0., find of a palmolith in the old alluvium of the Narbada 
Hmmatite, earthy red, as pigment or for rouge in many sites ... ... 

Hafting, the, of nooUthio axes, etc., not by drilled sockets in India ... 
Halakot6, South hfll, Bellary . 

Halaknndi, Cinder camps, west of . ... y. 

Halaknndi, south-west of, Bellary, palicoliths m shingle fan* . 

Halapur, Eaichnr Doab, Hyderabad State. 

Hallibid, Mysore, steatite net-sinker .* 

Hallstatt, iron ^e types, date of . 

Halwy, south of hilh B*bary ... ... ••• ••• . 

Hammers, belted ... •.* ... *** ’ 

Hammers, of very uumerous types, Shevaroy hills, Kupgal . 

Hampasagara, Bellary, shell bead*, site east of ... ... ••• ••• 

Do. do. do. site west of. 

Do. oi>poeite of, in Hyderabad State. 

Do. site north-east of, Hyderabad State, finds made. 

Do. sits west of, Hyderabad State . 

Hard woods convertible into spears ... 

Barpanahalli, Bellary. 

Harsani hut-ums .- . 

‘HavaUgi hill, Anuntapur distriot .. ••• ^ ^ _ ;** 

HendeSon, Prof., find of palmoliths at WaUjafcad Chmgleput district. 

« Hiatus Iheory ” or the great break between palmolithio and neobthio 
times, strong evidence in favour of, in the Sabarmati valley 

High level laterite deposits.. . 

Higbt, S.M.. find by, on tbe .. 

Hills, castellated, in the Deccan . 

Hirpura platesu, site on ••• — . 

Hislop, Stephen, regur how formed .. 

HoUkal hill. Mysore, finds by Mr. Sambasiva Aiyar . 

Holalagondi. Bellary. polishing grooves . 
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82 
35 
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INDEX. 


Holdtoh, Sir Thoaiaa, “ The Gsbee of Indio ” 

Homo hoidelborgeoBi** SchoetotiBooli . 

Honhalli, Hydorobad, nooUbhio chopper . 

H5rne*, Dr. Horits," Der diluTialo MonBOh In Boropa ” 

Hospefc hill, Alor talnk, BeUary ... ... 

Hoeten, ‘Tather, aJ., doltnone on the Palo? hill* ... 
HoQ*c*» ne<dithio 

Hncbangidarga, Bellary ... ••• . 

Hnghe* BuUer, Mr., pottery. 

Human remain* in the Gandlaka-ntoa allneinm ... 
Hut-hm, right )amb of door, from Maaki, Hyderabad 
Hot-ome, at the Alban lake*, south of Rome 

Hnt-ami, Btmscan art . 

Hnt-nrn*, in Salem and Guiarat . 

Hurinabadagalli. Bellary . 

I 


FAOB 

13. 88 
43 
128 
43 
82 
68 
29 
83 
158 
7 

84, 126 
36 
35 
35 
25 


(Iddapinkal), Vidapanakallo fort, Anantapov . 

Implement*, iron age, the Sbevaroy* . 

Inoi uslation, foiTaginoii*. of artifact*, Ninniyur palaollth 
InooTTed •craper*, Paspalla. Bangaaapalle State, and Umria, 
Indian neolithic people not •eafaring, proof* of this 

Inhumation sere** oremation. .. 

Iron-smelting industry . 

Ironwood for weapons. 


. 98 

. G,3 

. 56 

Rathinwar. 117,150 

. 24 

. 11 

. 80 

.•« ... 12 


J 

Jabalpur district, burin . 

Jalampura, loess hill, Baroda, 6nds on, quarto and blood^etone flakes, 

and a human oraaium quite crushed .. 

Jambuldinoi hill, Anaatapur district, a neolithic site, Uoobets on 

Jantaknllu, Hyderabad, lapi* lasuli bead . 

Jasper, as material for implements. 

Jasper, hmmatite beds ... .* . 

Javelin head* of iron ... ••• •«. ••• ••• 

Jirlaoherru. Hyderabad, a great pottery *Ite . 

Joga, Bellary, polmoUth* in ebinglo fan ... . 


159 

138 

105 

128 

26 

26 

62 

128 

78 


K 

Kadur, Mysore, palmolith* in *bingle bed. 

Kaira Biiapnr dietrict, •bingle bed with paUeolith* in the allavium of 
’ the Malprabbha ... 

Keirnpalle hill, Pattikonda talnq, Kurnool . 

Kakballn bill, Bellary, cinder in a *addle . 

Kakballa hill, cinder monnds at foot of hill .. 

Kalamedevor, Anantapuj-, old noolithio *ite at . 

Raldnrga hfll, Tarikero talnq, My«ire, pottery fragment* . 

. Kambam, Kurnool distriot, paleeolith*, in the valley* north of. 

Kamroj, Tapti river, Baroda State, finds on . 

Kanohogoia BelagaUo, Alnr talnq, Bellary district, great cinder mound, 

finds on ... 

Kanohekeri, Barpanahalli talnq, Bellary. 

. Kandttkur, Nellore district, shingle bed with fine palmoHtbs . 


66 

181 

38 

94 

94 

102 

76 

118 

189 

94 

32 

112 
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K— cont, 

Kaoja, Vyara taluq, Baroda State.. . 

Kaakawao, Jetpur State, Kathiawar, important pottery wte . 

Kaayakod MU, Palghat . 

Kappadwani, Gajarat, finds ... .. •*; 

Kappaualla till, PaUikonda taluk, Kumool, polishing grooves. 

Karaohla, Baroda State . 

Kaxadiyar, Shexaroy hills, Salem district, iron age graves . 

Katharigarh, Belganin distriot, paUeolith finds . . 

Kantala, Hyderabad, fine neolithic oelt on hill south-west ot . 

Kerehal, Hyderabad, muller-mortar or goldeiMth's anvil ? . 

Kbauiha,vel« of richly coloured chert, Kathiawar ... ... 

Khiiria Tappa,iK>tterv eite eouth of the Tepi raUway bridge, pottery of 
* ri- - Greek faciee ... 

Khunddr valley, pahoolitha, near Roodrar, Kumool . 

KilMondambadi,iroDSgofindjat8hevaroyhiUa,Sal0m.. .«• 

Kirkumbadi, North Arcot, palmolithe, disoovored in large numbers by 
the Uto Mr. W. Robineon, Madras Railway ... 

Mr. H., his find of tharock bruisingsonKupgalhill . 

Do. his gifts to me ... ... ••• *•* 

Kogonnr, Mysore, drilled stone, pivot socket . 

KomaranabalU, Mysore, steatite net sinker or plumb-bob... ... ... 

Kot, Baroda .. . .. 

KotegaUu, Hyderabad, rich neolithic .. 

- Kote Konda fort, Kadiri taluk, finds in . — - ••• 

Kotigehar, T. B., Mudiger talok, Mysore, old iron einelting site, north¬ 
west of ... 

Knohpndi stone wheel factory, Nellore distriot . 

Eudatanoi, BeUary . 

Kuiadpura, Icess hill, Gnjaiat . — . 

Kupgal, BolJai-y talnk, great neolithic factory and site. 

Knpgal cinder campe ..*.. 

Knrikuppa hill, BoUaxy, neolithic site . 

j)o. do. smaU cinder mound . 

Knrnmbar rings widely distribatod over the country ... . 

Do. ol gneiee and laterite blocks at Atripntti .. 


156 

37,64 

144 

117 

33 

63 

16,134 
128 
128 
26,151 


6,108 
87 
78 
74 
20, 74 
16 
123 
106 


Lake, Mr. Philip, Koayakod hUl celt, and BcUary chisel . 

Lake dwellings.. , *” , . .’** 

Lakshampnra ford, Mysore, old pottoiy eite, on the left 

La Moutho, decorated oaves, Dordogne . 

Lamp, smaU round, for a single wiok . 

Lancet, point of chalcedony, Amroli . 

Lapis lasnli, beads of, JantakaUu fort . 

Lattavaramu hUl, Anantapur, nooUthio settlement on .. 

I,avelle. George and Michael, flint core . 

Lawad ford, over the Meshwa, Baroda . 

Lead coin of the Andhra dynasty . •" 

Leather work, neolithic, on a large scale, indicated by numerous finds of 

clay scrapers 

LeTaau, H. J., I.CH., finds of palasoliths in North Ai-cot . 

LeMesurier, H. 1*.. neoUtbs, in Tonse valley . 
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Si conit 

Lent, thick, potterj, part of a lid, Patpad.. 

LotcI of hifh .. 

Libation Teeteli, Patpad cache 

■ LioicaUme,»tBple»ncnt, ITeddihaUi, Sorapiir, Hydwabad. 

^Liboheta, on Kn^al, Jamboldiani hill . 

Lingadahalli, Bellary, oiuder oau>p, neolithic eite. 

Lingadahalli, Mysore, palaeoHtht aronnd . 

Lingtogur, Hydembad State . 

Lion, figure of miliolite Umeetone, Vala State . 

List of neolithic typea of implementa . 

List of palseolithio types of iniplemouta . 

Loose hill, Jalampnm, trigonowietiical cairn, Gujerat, humaw bones 

Loess, or blown loam hills, in Gujarat, Kujadpura . 

l,ogan, A. C., LC.8., “ The Old Chipped Stones of India ”. 

Logao, W. Collector of Malabar, his finds. 

Lowarali, Dwarlca . 

Lydekker, Hr., Bills Surgam cares, Paleontologia Indies 

M 

Mace head, Vollalankulam, Maduia.. 

Haohiala Sana, on the TepI rirer north of Amreli, light red pottery at. 

Kathiawar 

Madadakere, Mysore, paring tile .. . 

HadihaHi, Mysore, steatite cart wheel. 

Madras (Cbinglcpat) district, finds of palteoUihs 

Madnrs district, list of sites. 

Mahuri, old site on the right bank of tbe Salmrmati, Baroda 

Makran oeaet gate, Draridian Immigration by . 

'MakrawslpalH, Cuddapsh, palmoltths sontb of rillage 
Malabar dlstria, antique pottery found by W. Logan 
Malprabha rirer, palmolithe in shingle beds in the allurium of the, near 

Kairo, Bijapnr 

Malyam, Bsyadrug taluk, Bellary. 

Manam^ora, Madura district, menhirs . 

* Maneru rsUey. palteoliths in .. 

Mnnjakarauai, north of the Cortelliar, Ohinglepnt district, palii>olitbs 

in latcrito 

Manteca Salj, Madura, chert scrapers . 

Maski, Hyderabad, old site, shell bangles, pottery, etc. 

Matur, Hyderabad, oelt at . 

Meadows Taylor, Colonel ... 

Mealing blocks on Kupgal . 

Po. place, neolithic, Budihal. on a terrace . 

Do. stoce, of chrome-mica gn*!es . 

Do. terrace, Budihal . 

Medlicott,H.B., description of palsjoUth in Nerbada osiiferons grarele 

Menhirs, near Manamadura. 

Mosomphalus ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Miohie SmiUi, 0.. ilr^ Sadol, Rewah, mealing stone . 

Migrations of the Draridians. 

Mines for oopper ... . 

. Mrehukots, Anantapur, flake factory . 

Moganad, Sberaroys... 
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114 

11,122 
63, 105 
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187 
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33 
116 


52 

146 

78 

74 

109 

63 
141 

38 

106 

64 

131 

33 
63 

112 

6 

53 
126 
123 

5 

63 
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88 

5 

53 

34 
161 

40 

128 

104 

63 
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Mortar, atone, ahsUow, neolithic ... . ••• ••• ••• 

MortiUet, de, on French prehistory. 

Mttlaan Iioeee hill, liarodRi finds on. ••• 

MnndlaTwipalli, Kadiri talnq, Cnddapah diatrict, old pottery and ahell 

banFloa ••• 

Maoro, Dr., lake dwellioga . 

Muahtoru, 8onth*esat of Anantapor.. . 


Kag^ladinni, Adooi taluk, Bellary diatrict . ••• ••• 

NaKari mountaina • • ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• . 

Nandigama, Kiatna, tatnalua at ..... 

NarasimdeTeragttdda, Harpanahalli, Bellary, boll amulet under 

threabold •*. 

Naroli NaUani, Baroda, flake factory . ... ••• ••• 

Naraipar Sangatn, great pottery site, many traoea of iron smelting ... 
Naraipur Sangam, neck rest from ... ... ... ... ... 

Kanlokal, Hyderabad State, flakee and pottery on top of rock . 

Neok rest for women with elaborate coiffure . 

. Kellore diatrict, palaleoUtbs in Maneru valley . 

Neolithic flakes of quarts found in Ceylon. 

Neolithic man, his primary existence in Sooth India first recognized by 

Dr. -Vraser 

NeoUthic people not a sea-faring folk, which may account for their 
not having orosaed over the Bay of Bengal 

Net sinker of steatite.. 

Newhold, Capt^. r.a.e., hi* notice of the cinder mounds at Budikanama 

Newbold, Captain, overlooked the celt factory at Knpgal. 

Nidaghatta, Mysore, paloooliths . 

Nigala Tappa, Amreli, south of ... .. ».• ••• ••• 

Nimbapur cinder moand, Bellary ... .. ... . 

Ninniyur, Triohinopoly, palseolitba. 

North Arcot district, paheoliths in. 

North hill, Bellary .. .. 


Ogbsm oharaoters. no aimilar soript met with ... 

. Oldham, 0. palsDoUths near Eayachoti, Ciiddapab ... 
Oldham, Dr., oommunioation to the Bengal Asiatic Society 

Oldham, B. D., nooliths, from Rewah State . 

Oldham, K. D., palsooUths of porcellanito, Bewah State ... 

Oroameots, pendant of shell, Mask!. 

Ottakovil oelt, Triohinopoly district.. 


• Paintings, in caves, none found in Southern India as yet ... 

Palsargarb, Belgaum, palmolitha . 

Palseolitbic mode of disposal of tbo dead, unknowu 
PalKolitbiopooplo of India correspond with the Chslteo*3fbua<«ri*i» age 

Palmolithio pottery unknown in India . . 

Palmolitbs in gravels of the Bennihalla, Dharwar diatrict 
PaliDolithB of poroelianite in Bewab SUte. 


118 
16, 184 
11 
42 
29 
ISO 
9.161 
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. P—e<mf. 

Pal«tte, of stone, for mtilnng rouge. 

PtU&Tsrem, Obinglepat, first pelaeoUth disoovered in India . 

Pftlm toddj, known to the prehiatorio i>eople, Yellator .. 

Paint Moontaina, “ Tolniena et Cromloohs ” par noeten, 8.J. 

))o. Mr. Miohie Smith, pottery . 

Paepalla, Bangnnapalle, neolithic nte . 

Paten city ... •** 

Patination of paUeolitbe, “ JEonio Tinting ” of Prof. Petrie . 

petptd cache or site, Banganapalle State, Knmool ... .. 

P&tpAd, pestle and mortar . 

Patterns moulded on pottery ... ... — ••• •— ••• 

Pattikonda hill fort, Enmool district . 

Podhamti shingle bed , ... .. . 

Feet, T. E., Stone and Bronse ages in Italy and Sicily ... ... 

Pendants of hone and aheU ... ... ... ... ... 

•Fenner railway bridge, finda west of, by fteginald Bllis ... 

People* of the palsoolitbic, neolithic and iron ages, their respeotieo 

distribntion 

Pestle and mortar, Patpad cache .. . 

Petrie, Flinders, Profeaaor, .iSooic tiatmg of palmolithe . 

Phallas of earthenware, Baroda ... .. 

Do. of gneias, Castio Oor estate, Sheraroy hills . 

Phonda Ohat ... . . 

Photographs, Knpgal rock-brnisings, H. Knox and F. Fawcett. 

Piercer, triangnlar, chert . ... ... ••• ••• 

Plgmenta known to the neolithic people . 

Fintadera stampa for oolonring skin, Italian, neolithic . 

Pistaoite granite, aa material for oorn'ornsheis and mealing atonea, a 

taToorite atone 

Pithoi, funeral, Tinnevelly . . 

Pivot socket for door, Eogannr . 

Plaque of limestone, Vasrari. ... .m ... ... ... ... 

Plaque of sandstone, Tadpatri .. ... . 

Poisoned arrow-heads referred to in the Big.veda ... ... ... 

PoUshij)g gfoovee on rooks ..i ... ... ... •»« ... ■.. 

Poolloygoodda hill with polishing grooves, Hyderabad State . 

Poroellanite palsoUths, Bewah State . 

Porcupines in BiHa Surgam cave, their gnawing of bones . 

Potter caste, much looked down upon at the present day . 

Potteries, no traces of actual antique sites of manufacture met with 

Pottery, chatty bowl. 

Oo. chatty. Yallatar, Cuddapah ... 

Do. enamelled .m ... 

Do. fabric marked . 

Do. flooring tiles ... .. 

Do. human and animal figurines, very rare 
Do. injnred by salt water 
Do. Iron age, predominant colours ... 

Do. lamp, West Hill, Frenoh Bocks ... 

Do. milk bowl, with spout lip . 

Do. neoUthio, grey . 

Do. pslmolithio, not known in India ... 
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45 

52,135 
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114 

18 

139 

61 

41 

88 

149 

28 
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23 
49 
74 

143 
101 
168 

81.117, 
129 
120 
9,161 
110 
84 
20 
107 
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148 
46 
76 
80 

144 

24 
78 

116 

28 
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Pottery, petterne, croteriforrn ••• ... ••• ... 

Do. do. fern frond. ... ... 

Do. do. fillet of horirontal cones. 

Do. do. fillet of impressed gpreine, Amroli ... 

Do. do. fillet of low oonee on medallion.. 

Do. do. fillet moulded on bulge...* 

Do. do. fillets, pinnate and bipinnato ... ... ... ... 

Dc. do. finger bowl shape .. 

Do. do. flower pot. 

Do. do. great thumb fillet ... ... ... . 

Do. do. incised curved lineer 'krnauientation ... ... 

Do. do. keyhole impressed, Ealdurga hiU, Mysore ... ... 

Do. do. leaf ... ••• ••• ••• •“ ••• 

Do. do, libation vase 

Do. do. medsdlioned vases ... .. 

Do. do. melon-ehaped . 

Do. do. “ pithoi,*’ used as coffins in Tionovelly . 

Do. do. quaker.neckod ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Do. do. raspberry fillet 

Do. do. rayed, Naraipor Sangam ... ... ... ••• ••• 

Do. do. reeded ... .. ... ... .. 

Do. do. rounded ... ... ... ... •.• .*• 

Do. do. Vandyke .. ... .. 

Do. do. with paps, West Hill, French Roeki . 

Do. polished and painted, common in most sites ... ... »•< 

Do. ringstands ... ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 

Do. “rote vase ", Holakal Hill, Mysore ... . 

Do. rough, common in many sites 

Do, spindle whorls, Patpad, Rupavati ... ... ... ... ... 

Do. stoppers, varioas shapes ... ... 

Do. the various kinds of prebistorio, in India, their forms . 

Do. tujdre . . .. 

Do. urns, three-legged of Trojan fames ... ... ... ... 

Do. vessels with outside flsnge ... ... ... 

Do. wheel, dste of introdactiou uncertain . 

Do. wheel-made and hand-made, distinction between, often difficult 
Do. worn by sandblast, from dawyerporam Teri, Tinoevelly 

distiiot ... 

Pygmy flakes ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 
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31 

117 

137 

100 

117 
81 

71,127 

118 
71 

117 

76 

81 

114 

100 

70 
49 

71 
31 
71 
71 

67 
76 
78 
80 

114 

74 

80 

115, 147 
76 
80 
81 

68 
101 

29 

80 


Q 

Quarme, H. A., Shevatoy celts, hit collection of. 67 

Quartz, a« a material (or implements, rarely osed . 9 

Do. core aud flake. ... ... ••• ••• ••• 140 

Do. glassy white flakes, Bardoli hill, Baroda. 140 

Do. palseoliths, very rare, Ragnndla. 9 

«Quartzite, jointed diagonally and converted Into wedgee, Paapalla 117 

Do. padaeoliths, Mysore ... ... ... ••• ••• 60 

Do. shingle rooks at the base of Kagari mountains, and the VeUi- 

kondas ... ... 9 

Do. the material ohiefly used by the paloeoUthio peoples of 

India ... 8 
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BtfundU, Godamt vaUej, palsolitlis, of qou-is . 

r Railway faoridfpe, Pomier, AoaBtapar diatriot, finds near tbe . 

Ramayana age, oiTiliaatton of tJia .. .. 

Aanoht, 8(0*1) Sbrolito oelUl 

Raoohi, anppoaed arrow-beadaj .* 

Rangaporam, Koroool ••• ...* 

Baapberry pattern, moalded on pottery, Maeki, Hyderabad . 

Rawalkoada, Hyderabad State, chert Hakes nomeroua, doep granite 

mealing trongh ... ... . 

«Bayaohoti, Caddapah, palsoolitha . 

Reddle, gronod pieces of earthy hnmatite. ... ... ... 

R^ifiury of finds ... .. .. 

Regor bow formed, HUlop’s theory.... 

Religion of the palceolithio people has left no indications of itself 

Rewtuents of lincbets, common on cskstellated hills. 

Rewah, palooolithio finds .. ••• .. 

Bewah, quartsite neoUth ... . 

Ringstanda to sapport Teasels with broad bases ... .. 

Robinson, W.R., palseoliths at Kirkambadi, N. Aroot ,.. ... ... 

Rock shelters, nnmerous on csstellated hills and largely used for shade 
and for habitation ... ... 

Rooks with braised figures.. ... ... 

Eohri, Sind, Aiot cores and flakes ... ... ... ... ... 

• Boodrar, palseoliths at, Khnnder Talley, Kamool . 

Bose vase .... 

Bonge, hiematite powder . ... ... ... 

Bupavati, belted hammer of gabbro .. .. 

Bopavati, Sfondle whorl reported from old site to the sooth of ... 
BopaTati, west of Kathiawar, traces of copper workings . 
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81 
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23 
80 
60 
11 

27 
161 
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114 
108 

28 
88 

158 

113 

74 

23 

147 

147 
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Sabarmati Talley, Onjarat, Baroda, polaolibhs in lower allnTium shingle 

beds. •• ... 16 

Sadol, Bewab, mealing stone of gritty qoartsite found by C. Michie 

Smith ... 161 

Sadolia, section of the Sabarmsti, palawUthio graTela . 142 

Saidanganallur, small scraper of basalt, Tambraparni Talley, Tinoerelly 49 
Saisse, Dr., copper axe .. . 164 

Salem, hu^um, a shrine in a field with burning lamp .. 35 

Samadhiala, south of Amreli, Kathiawar, selected, stones, flakes and ... 

oore ... ••• ••. .. . ^6® 

Samdbi, Baroda, old iron slag mounds, chert and agate flakes and cores 144 

SanaTaspor, Bellary, cinder camp . ... ... 93 

Sandblast, aotion on pottery, Sawyerpnram Tori. 60 

Sanganakallu hill, bellary. ... ... 18 

Saakhodo, finds in Baroda ... .. 188 

Sarasin, Prs., palicolitluo artifacts of the Veddabs in Ceylon, really 

oeolithio ... 166 

* Sarseratipalli, pabeolitbio sorapsr, 8.S.W. of, Rayaohoti taluq, 

Caddapah ... 106 

SattaTsdn, Cbinglepui, site for palseoliths ... 9 

SauU talnk, Gooma riTer .. 145 

Sohtader, Dr. 0^ aote on poisoned weapons ... m* . 163 
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Soofcfw^h eitat«, {emsle figorinee, with oorls Mid oombs, and Btands 

for Hgf ... ... . 68 

Sorapors, iaoQrred neolithic, from Paspalla . ... ... 117,160 

Sorapers, varions types indicate an important sldn dreesiDg industry... V6 

Selected stones, a g^eat variety fonnd in very many sites ... ... 26 

Sernla, Tapti river, Baroda State, neoUthio, ringstone or mace bead... 136 

Sewell, Bobt„ I.C.S., finds from Gndirada, early Buddhist mounds ... 131 

Sewell, Bobt.,I.0.S., paper on'oindor camps and moands ... ... 62 

Sbevaroy Hills, a neolithio settlement, celts often ploughed op in the 

fields . 67 

Sbevaroy Hills, celts better made than Heocan celts ... ... ... 60 

Shersuroy Hills, eartbecware fignrines from Sootforth estate of women 

with ovls and combe ... ... .. ... 62 

Sbevaroy HUIs, iron age graves, Hil Mondambadi . 61 

Shrino, sniaU, domestic, of pottery ... .... 86 

Sigam, Sanlcheda taloq, Baroda, ancient pottery, glass bangles, etc. ... 138 

Sind, Cakes and cores. ... ... ... ... ... ... 158 

Sinker of pottery, belted, hammer-shaped and round . 128 

Slick stone, neolitbio.61,114 

Sling stones, on 8».wyerpQi‘am Teri site ... ... ... ... ... 50 

Somnathpar temple, Mysore. 32 

Spears of hard wood ... 12 

Spindle whorl of earthenware, Patps^ Bopavati ... .116,147 

Srinivaspur, Kolar, Mysore, pottery . 69 

Sripermatur, palmoliths ... ... ... ... ... »«• ... 6 

Stamley, Sir H., on villages surrounded by cowdnng, neai* Albert Nyania. 94 

Stone wheel industry, Kellore district, still pursaed in 1675 ... ... 112 

8rxike-a«lights, of agate and chert ... .. 148 

Sugura, cinder mound, Bellary ... .. ... ... 94 

Swastika, a doubtfnl specimen on pottery. 73 

T 

Tadpatri, Anantapor dietriet, pottery site east of the ’great temple ... 100 

Do. sandstone plaque ... ... .. ••• 101 

Takkool, North Aroot, cell in theKnmmbar Bajab's," camp 108 

Talya, Mysore, Kummbar rings, opening of one and finds in it ... 67 

Oo. do. palaoolitha in Latorito ... ... ... ... ••• 66 

Tanjore district, palmolith* in iKterite .. .. 54 

Tappa, outlying village, Hbijria ... ... ... •*. »• ... 147 

Do. do. , Nigala ... ... .. . 161 

Tspi river railway bridge, Ehijria Tappst, Kathiawar, site south of, 

pottery of Greek faoies ... 148 

Termites, deprodations prevented by white aahee, a wooden comb 

found in an ash-bed at Guntakal ... 103 

Termites, destmotivo of all wooden and leather objects ... ... ... 104 

Terreroare, Italy . ••• ^ 

Tbatoh, the only prehistorio hoose roofing known ... ... 29 

Tborxxs, hollow, as arrow'heads, theory by the Author ... ... ... 21 

Thorpe, R. P., c.*., iron age graves near Bodinaynkanur, Madura ... 68 

Threshold laid over an amulet, Nars^simdeveragudda, Harpanaballi 

taluq, Bellary, a cronobiug bull .. 98 

Thumbstone near Belgaum and at Kanja in Gujarat ... ... ...134,187 

Tiguri, Hyderabad, ueolithio site, west of Tuogabhadi-a . 128 
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Ttloa for flooring, tmre, Mad»d*kore, Mysore •• ••• . 

Tinnorelly disteiot, s im*!! •ompet of bowlt, Saidongai^lur ... 

TinnereUy.exoovaaotis in, by A. Rea. Modrw Archaeological Survey... 
TionevellT, oxcavotione in, by Bishop Caldwell ... -• ••• ••• 

Tiromakoaiu or Nargipur, jnnclioii of the Kabbaoi and Canvery nve . 

iron ag«, great pottery site . 

TiromaagalaiD, Maduia .. ••• . **' 

Timpatur, Sitaganga aamindari. Madura district, chert eaw, out of 

river gravel* . 

»Toddy-xnaldiDg, an old industry, traoee found at Yellatur, Cuddapah 

dietriot ... . 

Tranchet, arrow-head ... .•♦ ••• ••• _*** *** 

Trap rooks, wanting south of the Oauvery, a reaaou agninsi the spread 
of the noolitbio people in that region 

Tioohu* shell bead, Danianagar, Kathiawar . 

Trojan facie* of legged .. - “* 

•Trough, shallow, etono, for mealing, in i-ook shelter on Budihal bill ... 
Tsanngondla, Koraool dietriot. o vase, chatty shaped, of elaborate 

mcltilinear iuoised decorative pattern . 

, Tumulus, sooth of Nandigams, Kiatna district ... 

.Tougabhadra, sites on tbe left bank of ... . 

Tuydro, for bellows notslo, a small one on Bellary North hill . 

Do. Holakal hill, Mysore. 

Do. Kotigebar, Mysore . 


tTuuria, ooro site ••• .«• ••• 

Umria, maiden, foot of Lapola hill, core site 
Dravakonda, Auantapur, neoHthlo aito 

Urn, four-legged, Mysore . 

Um, but, small domestic shrioe . 

Urns, buried on the left bank of the Vaigai near Manamadura 
Urns, hut, fino group of, in Tapti valley, east of Mandvi ... 

TJroe, but, near the Alban lakes . 

Ume, Trojeu fade* of legged . 


Vadamanu, Guntur district, find at, an adzo ? . 

Vajrakatur, Auantapur . ••• 

Vala, ancient Vallabipur, Kathiawar, protobistorio site, vanoue finda. 
Valimukkam, submerged forest, Rarnnia, carved bone pendant 

Vallam, south-west of Taajore, paheolitha . 

Vases, broken and deposited, as fragmenU . 

Vasrovi, Baroda, iron slag mounds, finds at . 

Vollalankulam, south of Madura, maoe head of gneiss . 

Vellar river, Triohinopoly district, shows flint gravel beds of cretaceous 

age, the flints were not used 

. Velpumadugu, AoanUpur district, agate objeots . 

Vemala site, Cuddapab, cores and oelt . 

• Vem&varam, Qonbur district . *. 

Yersara,Amxelitaloq, Kathiawar, pygmy flake. 

Vessel, four-footed, o funeral urn elephantine in shape, Tungahhadra 

liver, Hyderabad 
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TidftpftnftkftllQ, Aa&Qtftpar distriot, neolithic cite ... 
7ieann Exhibition, my oollcofcion ghown nt 
Votive offering, «. 9 .,olay fig^'ine, animal ... 

7;«ra, Baroda, finds at .. ... 


W 

Wadeli, Bnroda, pottery, etc., and bronxe bangle in allnvial bank of 

Orsang river 

Walajabad, CbiogUput, palooolitbs in laterite conglomerate . 

Walhonse, Hr., M. C. 8., on megalithio monumente . 

Do. on Trojan pottery ... ... ... 

Wandalli, Haicbor, cinder campa .. 

Wasai, Baroda, core highly polished by sandblast ... 

White.a8h, destroys white-ants, and protects woodwork, etc. 

Wind screen, pottery sherd ... ... .... 

Woeel, J. B., the Slavonic peoples missed the bronze age . 

Wood-Mason, prehistoric finds at Banchi, celts and srrow.heads 
Wnttugallu, Hyderabad State, neolithic site ... 
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* YeddihalU, Sorapur, Hydoraba<1, pabcoHths of limestone 
Ifellapadaga bill, Anantapitr, neolithic site, Yelpnmadngn 
. Yellatnr, Cnddapab, indications of toddy-making industry 

. Yengaldodi bill, Kumool ... . 

Yerragndi hill, Anantapnr, oelt in rock shelter ... 
f Terra Zari Gabbi oaves, Banganapalle State, Knrnool district 
Do. ravine, round hammer ... ... 

Z 

Zambesi, palamlitha from the Yictoria falls 

Zeriba, origin of cinder enmps, a theory to explain them 
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ERRATA IN PLATES. 


Plate 8 For No. 1828 r«ad 1828-1. 

. „ Badikal „ Budibal. 

” 11 ,, No. 6130 „ 8180. 

” 13 „ 1826« „ 13524.V 

” 18 1442 „ H42« 

’’ 14 , 2336 „ 2386. 

’* „ 3403 „ 2408. 

*’ ” 2088,, „ 208351. 

” i’e 4046 „ 4043. 

80 ,f 284* t) 2843«. 

32 „ 2203.(0 „ 2408*(i). 

34 » 220326 „ 2203*(s). 

” „ 201 H 201*. 

’* 36 „ 1456j „ 1466i(v. 

” 38 234,M „ 234im. 

„ 444jb 44423- 

; „ 1368*(*)„ 13634. 

” „ 1630a „ 1530a. 

” ’ 2606-2 2606-r. 

” S9 , 1620b » 

” 40 2nd row middle figure should be numbered 

’* „ 3rd row second figure »» 

’’ 6th row third figure .* 

” fourth figure »» 

” fifth figure t. 

** 6th row first figure » 

” „ „ fifth figure 

„ 7th row first figure »* 

” 41 FerNo. 2618i rtad I6I82. 

, 3rd row 2? 88$ „ 31881. 


48 J?er No. 8044 a 

2034a 

49 ee 3606lJ$ 


8044*. 

2034a. 

26 O 641 . 


„ 2606,28 » 2606$.,. 

„ 2606,(06 2605ai6. 

*1 2605«6 »• 26O60*. 

2605,27 2606o5. 

;; „ 2005^ .. 2605a,. 

58 Omit the first line at bottem. 

„ For No. 2886-16 road 2886-6. 

54 „ 1385a »» 1855o. 

65 6205 „ 26065. 

„ 6206* „ 2606«. 

67 J^trTsanagundla „ Tsanugondla. 
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SaBATA IN PLATES, 


The following have been twice figured— 

2070<i figured in plate# 85 and 8S. 

3S08<i }> 38 and 54. 

The following epecimene have been figured but are not referred 
to in the catalogue :— 

Plate 81 No. 2788ia.. 

„ 32 „ 837,. 

„ 37 „ 837i. 

f, 38 f, l485s. 

„ 40 second fignre in the sixth row. 

„ 4» No. 3246a. 

>» 44 m- 

.. 4-5 No. 1616. 
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Plate 5 



RIGHT SIDE. 







Plate 7. 



No. 278«, MEALING TROUGH, RAWALKaNDA. 
5* Oe«p. 







Plate 8. 



No. 1828, MEALING TROUGH. BUDIKAL, ANANTAPUR DISTRICT. 
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Plate 10. 



(NOTE^—Length of 303Sa=l|*). 

PYGMY FLAKES, FLAKES AND CORES. 
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Plate 16. 





CARVINGS IN STONE. 




p»ate 17, 
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Plate 18. 
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Plate 20. 
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Plate 22 









FIGURINE STANDS AND NECK REST, 











Plate 24. 
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Plate 26. 





Plate 27. 









Plate 28a. 



81DE OF CHATTY WITH LEAF PATTERN, MALYAM. 












Plate 30, 
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Plate 34. 













Plate 35< 
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Plate 40. 



BEADS; TERRACOTTA. GLASS, PASTE d SHELL. 
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Plate 41. 









BANGLES OF CHANK SHELL FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
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CHANK SHELL BANGLES FRO«4 AMBAVALLl, AWRELI. BAROOA, KATHIAWAR. 












Plate 44. 











Plate 46 



GLASS BANGLES. 
















Plate 46. 










Plato 47. 



FIGURES RATHER ENLARGED. 













Plate 48. 
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OUT OF funereal URNS 
SHEVAROY HILLS. 
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PlAte 54. 








PUU 66. 



BOWL-DISH ON RINGSTAND. BOTH 
FROM THE PATPAD CACHE. 












Plate 57, 




FRAGMENT OF CHATTY WITH LINEAR TRACED PATTERN, 
FROM T8ANAGUNDU DRUG, PATTIKONOA 
TALUK, KURNOOL DISTRICT. 







NECK AND SHOULDER OF 2336 















Plate 60. 







Plate 6i 





Plate 62. 
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